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INTIiODUCTION. 


In April, 1826,1 proposed to the Right Honourable Vis- 
count Melville, First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
to attempt to reach the North Pole, by means of travelling 
with sledge-boats over the ice, or through any spaces of 
open water that might occur. My proposal was soon after 
referred to the President and Council of the Royal Society, 
who strongly recommended its adoption ; and an Expedition 
being accordingly lirected to be equipped for this purpose, 
I had the honor of being appointed to the command of it ; 
and my commission for His Majesty’s Ship the Ilecla, which 
was intended to carry us to Spitzbergen, was dated the 11th 
of November, 1826. 

The reports of several of our navigators who had visited 
Spitzbergen, and were well qualified to judge of the nature 
of the polar ice, concur in representing it as by no means 
unfavourable for this project. From one of the Seven 
Islands, and almost on the very spot from which we subse- 
quently took our departure in the boats. Captain Lutwidge, 
the associate of Captain Phipps in the Expedition towards 
the North Pole in 1773, describes the ice to the north-east- 
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ward, to the distance of ten or twelve leagues, to have the 
appearance of one continued plain of smooth unbroken 
ice, bounded only by the horizon.” In Captain Phipps’s 
chart of that voyage, the ice to the northward of the Seven 
Islands is represented as flat and unbroken and, in 
another situation, rather more to the westward, and about 
the same parallel, he describes the “ main body of the icO 
to be lying in a line, nearly east and west, quite solid 

The testimony of Mr. Scoresby, jun., a close and intelli- 
gent observer of nature in these regions, is entirely to the 
same eflPect. “I once saw,” says he, “a field that was so 
free from either fissure or hummock, that I imagine, had 
it been free from snow, a coach might have been driven 
many leagues over it in a direct line, without obstruction 
or danger.^ ^ Indeed, in a upon the subject of the 

Polar Ice, presented by Mr. Scoresby to the Wernerian 
Society of Edinburgh, and published in their Memoirs -f*, he 
enters at considerable length into the arguments in favour 
of the practicability of this enterprise, and in his subsequent 
work, above quoted, repeats his conviction to the same 
effect:]:. To the respectable authorities already mentioned 
I may also add the testimony of several intelligent and 
experienced whalers, whom I consulted as to the nature of 

*- Phipps’s Voyage towards the North Pole, pp. 59 — 60, 55. 

t Vol. ii. p. sis. 

J Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Uegions, i. 54s — 61, 24s2. 
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the ice, with reference to this project ; and who, without 
exception, agreed in considering it as highly favourable for 
the purpose. 

But the hopes I had formed of being able to attain this 
object, and the plan now suggested for putting it into exe- 
cution, were principally founded on a similar proposition 
formerly made by my friend and brother-officer, Captain 
!Franklin, who, judging of this enterprise by his own experi- 
ence, as well as by that of his associates. Captains Buchan and 
Beechey, though by no means thinking lightly of the labour 
and hazard attending it, had drawn U2> a i>lan for making 
the attempt, and himself volunteered to conduct it*. Fol- 
lowing up, in the most essential particulars, the plan of this 
distinguished traveller, the principal features of which will 
best be understood by reference to iny Official Instructions, 
two boats were constructed at A^^oolwicli, under my sujier- 
intcndence, after an crxcellcnt model suggested by Mr. 
Peake, and nearly resembling what are called “ft roop- boats,’' 
having great flalnc?ss of flour, with the extreme breadth 
carried well forw^ard and aft, and possessing tlic? utmost 
buoyancy, as well as capacity for stow^age. Their length 
was twenty feet, and their extreme breadth seven feet. 
The timbers were made of tough ash and hickory, one inch 
by half an inch sc^uare, and a foot apart, w ith a “ half- 

This plan, as originally proposed by Captain Franklin, was given to me by 
Mr. Barrow, soon after my return from the Expedition of 1824-5. 

b 2 
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timber ” of smaller size between each two. On the outside of 
the frame thus formed, was laid a covering of Mackintosh’s 
water-proof canvas, the outer part being coated with tar. 
Over this was placed a plank of fir, only three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick ; then a sheet of stout felt ; and, over all, an 
oak plank of the same thickness as the fir ; the w hole of 
these being firmly and closely secured to the timbers by 
iron screws applied from without. This method of planking 
the boats was proposed and executed by Mr. Lang, INIaster- 
Shipwright of ^^"^oolwich dock-yard ; and the following 
Narrative will show how admirably the elasticity of this 
mode of construction w as adapted to w ithstand the constant 
twisting and concussion to which the boats w ere subject 
On each side of the keel, and projecting considerably below 
it, w as attached a strong runner,” shod with smooth steel, 
in the manner of a sledge, upon which the boat entirely 
rested while iijion the ice ; and to afford some additional 
chance of making progress on hard and level fields, we also 
applied to each boat tw o wheels, of five feet diameter, and a 
small one abaft, having a swivel for steering by, like that of 
a Hath chair ; but these, ow ing to the irregularities of the 
ice, did not jirove of any service, and were subsequently 

* The first travelling-hdiit, which was built hy way of experiment, was 
planlvcd (lifierently from tliese two ; the planks, which were of half-inch oak, 
being ingeniously “tonguecl’’’ togctliei* with copper, according to a method 
contrived hy ISIr. Peake, in order to save the necessity of caulking, in case of 
the wood slirinking. This was tlic boat subsequently landed on Red Beach. 
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Tclinquished. A “ span” of hide-rope was attached to the 
fore part of the runners, and to this were affixed two strong 
ropes of horse-hair, for dragging the boat ; each individual 
beiiiff furnished with a broad leathern shoulder-belt, which 
could readily be fastened to or detached from the drag-ropes. 
The interior arrangement consisted only of two thwarts ; a 
locker at each end for the nautical and other instruments, 
and for the smaller stores ; and a very slight frame- work 
along the sides, for containing the bags of biscuit, and our 
spare clothes. A bamboo mast nineteen feet long, a tanned 
duck sail, answering also the purpose of an aivning, a spreat, 
one boat-hook, fourteen paddles, and u steer-oar, completed 
each boat’s equipment. 

Two officers and twelv'c men (ten of the latter being 
seamen, and two marines) were selected for each boat's 
crew. It was proposed to take with us resources for ninety 
days ; to set out from Spitzbergen, if possible, about the 
beginning of June ; and to occupy the months of June, July, 
and August, in attempting to reach the pole, and returning 
to the ship ; making an average journey of thirteen miles 
and a half per day. Our provisions consisted of biscuit, 
made by Mr. Le Mann, of the best wheaten flour ; beef 
pemmican * ; sweetened cocoa-powder, manufactured by 

• For this article of our equipment, which contains a largo proportion 
of nutriment in a small weight and compass, and is therefore invaluable 
on such occasions, we arc much indebted to llie kindness of Mr. J. P. Holmes, 
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Messrs. Fortnum and Mason ; and a small proportion of 
rum, the latter concentrated to fifty-five per cent, above 
proof, in order to save weight and stowage. The proper 
instruments were provided, both by the Admiralty and the 
Board of Longitude, for making such observations as might 
be interesting in the higher latitudes, and as the nature of 
the enterprise would permit. Six pocket chronometers, the 
property of the public, were furnished for this service ; and 
Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, with their usual liberality, 
entrusted to our care several other excellent watches, on 
trial, at their own expense *. 

I have again to express my obligations to the Navy and 
Victualling Boards for their readiness in attending to my 
wishes, in the course of this equipment; as w^ell as to 
Commissioner Hill, and to the Officers of Deptford and 
A\'^oolwieh Dock -yards, for the very obliging manner in 
which they executed the Instructions of their respective 
Boards in ])roviding for our various wants. 

Annexed is a list of the different articles composing the 
equipment of the boats, together with the actual w^eight of 
each. 

Surgeon, of Old Fish Street, who had resided several years in the Hudson\s Bay 
Establishments, and undertook to superintend tlic manufacture of it. The 
process, which rc'quires great attention, consists in diying large thin slices of 
the lean of the meat over the smoke of wood-fires, then pounding it, and lastly 
mixing it with about an equal weight of its own fat. In this state it is quite 
ready for use, without further cooking. 

* See Appendix, No. II, 
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Do(it/ • . • ■ ■ 

Bamboo mast, one spreat, one boat-hook, one stccr-oar 
Fourteen paddles 
Sail (or awniiif?) • 

Spare lope and line 

Small soundiiin^-line (750 fathoms in all) 

Carpenters* tools, screws, nails, 

Copper and felt for repairs 
Four fowling'-pieccs, with two bayonets 
Small articles for gains 
Ammunition 
Instruments 
Books 

f Fur Suits for sleeping in (fourteen in each boat) 
Thicknailed boots (ditto ditto) 

Esquimaux do., with spare soh»s, (ditto ditto) 

Flannel shirts (seven in each boat) 

O ^ Guernsey frocks (ditto ditto) 

Thick drawers (ditto ditto) 

Mittens (twenty-eight in each boat) 

Comforters (fourteen in each boat) 

^ Scotch caps (ditto dittc») 

A bag of small articles for the Officers, including soap, &c. &c. 
Ditto ditto for the men ditto 

Biscuit 

Pemmican • 

Rum 

Cocoa-powder, sweetened 
Salt 

Spirits of wine 
Cooking apparatus • 

Tobacco 
Medicine chest 

Pannikins, knife, fork, and spoon, (fourteen in each boat) 
Weighing-dials and measures 
Various small articles for repairs, &c., not mentioned above 
Packages for provisions, clothes, &c. . 

Weight, per man 
Exclusive of four sledges, weighing 26 lbs. each . 
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lbs. 


1539 

1542 


46} 

464 


41 

41 


22 

22 


6 

6 


8 

10 


10 

10 


19 

19 


15 

15 


— 

4 


17J 

17?. 


29 

29 


7 
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162 

162 


47 

47 


33 

33 
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111 

llj 


14 

14^ 


5 

5 


1 

1 


4 

4 


4 

4 


12 

12 


628 

628 


564 

564 


180 

180 


63 

63 


14 

14 


72 

72 


— 

20 


20 

20 


19 

— 


5 

5 


2 

2 


14 

— 


110 

116 

14)3753’ 

37534 

, 

268 lbs 
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In drawing up my Journal for publication, I have, as be- 
fore, thrown into an Appendix the details of such meteorolo- 
gical, magnetic, and other observations, as our situation and 
circumstances enabled us to make ; and these, I trust, will not 
prove altogether unworthy the attention of men of science, 
who are engaged in similar pursuits. For the description 
of the specimens of Natural History, brought home by this 
Expedition, I am once more indebted to the kind offices of 
those gentlemen to whom I owe a similar obligation on 
former occasions ; and w'hose labours, so highly appreciated 
by the scientific world, in the various branches of natural 
knoAvledge, have imparted to our imperfect collections a 
degree of value, which, without their assistance, they would 
never have been found to possess. 

I have not thought it necessary, in the course of tliis volume, 
to enter into any examination of the question respecting the 
approaches to the North Pole which had already been effected, 
previously to our late attempt. This question has, of late 
years, been so fully discussed and brought into public notice, 
in consequence of the strong and general interest excited by 
the progress of Arctic Discovery, that I could not hope, by 
any remarks of mine, to throw fresh light upon the subject. 
I shall, therefore, only add that, after carefuUy weighing the 
various authorities, from which every individual interested 
in this matter is at liberty to form his own conclusions, 
my own impartial conviction, at the time of our setting out 
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on this enterprize, coincided (with a single exception) with 
the opinion expressed by the Commissioners of Longitude, 
in their Memorial to the King, that the progress of dis- 
covery had not arrived northwards, according to any well 
authenticated accounts, so far as eighty-one degrees of North 
Latitude The exception to which I allude, is in favour of 
Mr. Scorcsby, who states his having, in the year 180G, reached 
the latitude of 8 V 12' 42", by actual observation, and 81° 30', 
by dead reckoning -f. I therefore consider the latter parallel 
as, in all probability, the highest which had ever been at- 
tained, i3rior to the attempt recorded in the following pages, 

* Sec Ills Majesty’s Order in Council of the 23d of February, 1821. Also 
p. 43 of this Narrative . 

■|* Account of the Arctic llegions, voL i. p. 312. 
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Hy the Commissioners for executing the Office of 
Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland^ 

Whereas the President and Conncil of the Royal Society 
have expressed an opinion tliat an Expedition, for the 
purj)ose of attempting to reach the North Pole, cannot 
fail to afford many valuable results and settle important 
matters of jdiilosophical iiKjuiry and whereas, conform- 
ably therewith. We have thought fit, from your desire to 
be employed on this service, and your zeal and expe- 
rience in prosecuting discoveries in the Arctic Regions, to 
entrust to your charge the conduct of the said Expedition, 
and to appoint you to the command of His Majesty^s 
Sloop Hecla ; You are hereby required and directed, so 
soon as the said Vessel shall in all respects be ready for 
sea, to malve the best of your way to the northern part of 
Spitzbergen ; calling, however, at Ilammerfest in Lapland, 
on your way, if you should think it expedient to take with 
you from thence a certain number of tame rein-deer to 
draw the boats over the ice. 

On your arrival at the northern shores of Spitzbergen, 
you will fix upon some safe harbour or cove, in which the 
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Hecla may be placed ; and having properly secured her, 
you are then to proceed with the Boats, whose equipments 
have, under your own directions, been furnished expressly 
for tlie service, directly to the Northward, and use your 
best endeavours to reach the North Pole ; and having 
made such observations as are specified in the Instructions 
for your former Voyages in the Northern Begioiis, and 
such as will be pointed out to you by the Council of the 
Royal Society, added to those which your own experience 
will suggest, you will be careful to return to Spitzbergeu 
before the winter sets in, and at such a period of the 
autumn as will ensure the Vessel you command not being 
frozen up, and thus obliged to winter tliere. 

If, in proceeding towards the Pole, any difficulties should 
arise from the intervention of high and extensive land, or 
from the rugged surface of continuous ice, or other diffi- 
culty, the surmounting of which would evidently require 
a greater length of time than it would be prudent to con- 
sume, in order to secure your safe return, you are, in such 
ease', to be careful not to risk your oivn life, and the lives of 
those Avho accomjiany you ; even though, by perseverance, 
you should be satisfied that such difficulty might be over- 
come, but at tlie expense of so much time as might put to 
hazard the certainty of returning to the Ship. You will, 
therefore, in such case, content yourself with the best 
examination of such land, should any be found, as time 
and other circumstances will allow. 

Previous to your departure from the Hecla, you are to 
direct Lieutenant Foster to iirocccd, in a boat fitted for 
the purpose, as soon as the season shall be sufficiently 
advanced, to survey the Northern and Eastern Coast of 
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Spitzbergeii, and to continue down the latter as far as may 
be practicable ; with instructions to him to make observa- 
tions on the dip, variation, and intensity of the Magnetic 
Needle ; the temperature ; the barometric pressure of the 
atmosphere ; and such other meteorological phenomena, 
as he may be enabled to notice ; the extent of open water ; 
the quantity, the position and nature of the ice ; the depth, 
temperature, and specific gravity of the sea ; and you will 
also direct him to pay attention to the number of Whales 
he may meet with, in order that an opinion may be formed 
as to the expediency and practicability of extending the 
Whale Fishery on that Coast ; and you will give him such 
directions, as to the time he is to remain on this Survey, as 
will ensure his return to the Vessel, so as not to endanger 
her being shut up in the Ice for the Winter. 

While these two operations arc carrying on by yourself 
and Lieutenant Foster, you are to instruct the Oilicer left 
in the Command of the Hecla, to employ the Ofiicers and 
Men remaining on board in embracing every opportunity 
of making all such observations as may best contribute to 
the benefit of general Science, and collect and preserve all 
such specimens of Subjects of Natural History, whether 
Animals, Plants, or Minerals, as may be deemed new or 
curious. 

When you have chosen the situation in which the Ship 
is to remain, and have become accpiaintcd with the local 
circumstances of the Coast, you will be enabled to judge 
of the Instructions which it may be ncccssaiy to give the 
Officer who will remain in the Command of the Ship for 
ensuring your finding her on your return, and for facilitating 
her putting to sea as soon as the detached parties shall 
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have rejoined : after which you are to make the best of 
your way to England ; and on your arrival, you are imme- 
diately to repair to this Office, in order to lay before us a 
full account of your proceedings, taliing care, before you 
leave the Ship, to demand from the several Officers, Petty 
Officers, and all other Persons on board, the Logs and 
Journals they may have kept, together with any Drawings 
or Charts they may have made ; which are all to be sealed 
up, and to be thereafter disposed of as We may thmk 
proper. 


Given under our Hands, the 24th March, 1827. 
(Signed) Melville, 

Wm. Johnstone Hope, 
G. COCKBURN, 

G. Clerk, 

W. R. K. Douglas. 


To 

CapUdn William Edward Parry, 
Commander of His Majeslfs Sloop 
Hccla. 


Bp Command of their Lordships, 

(Signed) J. W. Crokeb. 



EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TEEMS, 

MADE USE OF IN THE FODLOTVING NARRATIVE. 


Bay-Ice — Ice newly formed on the surface of the sea. The expression is, 
however, applied also to ice a foot or two in thickness. 

Beset — The situation of a ship when closely surrounded by ice. 

Blink— A brightness in the sky usually seen over large bodies of ice, and over 
land covered with snow. 

Calf — A mass of ice lying under a floe, which, when disengaged, rises Muth 
violence to tlie surface of the water. See Tongue. 

Field — A sheet of ice generally of great thickness, and of an extent too great 
to be seen over from a shiji’s mast-head. 

Floe — T he same as a field, except that its extent is snjallcr, and can be dis- 
tinguished from a ship’s mast-head. 

Floe-piece — An expression generally applied to small pieces of floes, not more 
than a furlong square. 

Hole of Water (or Pool) — A small space of “clear water,” when the rest of 
the sea is covered with ice. 

Hummock — A mass of ice rising to a considerable heiglit above the general 
level of a floe, and forming a part of it. Hinniiiocks arc originally 
raised by the pressure of floes against each other. 

Land-Ice — Ice attached to land, either in floes or in heavy grounded masses. 

Lane of AVater — A narrow channel among the masses of ice, through which a 
boat or ship may pass. 

Nipped — T he situation of a ship or lx>at when forcibly pressed by ice. 

Pack — AJarge body of ice, consisting of separate masses lying close togetlier, 
and the extent of which cannot be seen. 

Sailing-Ice — A body t)f ice, of which the masses are siifliciently separated to 
allow a ship to sail among them. 

Streams — A long and narrow collection of broken masses of ice. 

Tongue — A mass of ice projecting under water from an ice-ber" or floe, and 
generally distinguishable at a great depth. It differs from a “ calf 
in being* fixed to, or a ]>art of, the larger body. 

Water-sky — A dark appearance of the sky, indicating open water in that 
direction. 

Young Ice — Nearly the same as Bay -ice, except that it is only applied to ice 
very recently formed. 
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The Hccla being ready to proceed down the Eiver, she was 
taken in tow, at ten, a.m., on the 25th of iVlarch, by the 
Lightning, steam- vessel ; and having received and returned 
the cheers of the Greenwich pensioners, the children of the 
Naval Asylum, and of various ships in the river, she made 
fast to the moorings at Northfleet at three, p.m. The 
following day was occupied in swinging the ship round on 
the various points of the compass, in order to obtain the 
amount of the deviation of the magnetic needle, produced 
by the attraction of the ship’s iron, and to fix Mr. llarlo\v’s 
plate for correcting it On the 2Tth the Hecla was visited 
by the Eight Hon. Viscount Melville, First Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty, who was pleased to express his 


] 827 . 

IMarcli. 


Sunday, 

iiilli- 


Monday, 

2Gth. 


Tuesday, 


* The merits of tliis simple but valuable invention being now too well known 
to require any detailed account of the experiments, it is only necessary for me 
to remark, in this place, that the compass having the plate attached to it gave, 
under all circumstances, the correct magnetic bearing. 


U 
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28tir&7^ days were employed in receiving the powder and other 
gunner’s stores, and in making various magnetical experi- 
ments with tlie instruments intended for the voyage. These 
being completed, we were taken in tow by the Comet, 
Friday, 30 th. stcam-vcssel, at eight, a.m., on the 30 th, and anchored at 
the Little Nore, at one, p.m. Here we were indebted 
to the well-known kindness of Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
Moorsom for the supply of our few remaining wants ; and 
April. on the 2 nd of April that officer did us the honour of a 

Monday, ‘2nd. 

personal visit on board the Hecla. On the 3 rd the ship’s 
company received three months’ wages in advance, together 
Wednesday, with tlicir rivcr-pay, and on the following morning, at half 
past lour, we weighed and made sail from the Nore. By 
the kindness of Sir Thomas Byam Martin, the Comptroller 
of His Majesty’s navy, which we had experienced throughout 
this, as well as our former equipments, the Comet steam- 
boat was ordered to tow us clear of the sands. By her 
assistance we reached Orfordness before dark ; and at six, 
P.M., she parted company from us, giving us three hearty 
cheers, and receiving our pilot, together with our despatches 
and letters. Being now fairly at sea, and favoured by a 
southerly breeze, we shaped our course, under all sail, to 
the northward. 

We had at this time remarkably fine weather for the season 
of the year, and such a continuance of southerly winds, that 
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we arrived off the island of Soroe, within which Hammerfest 
lies, on the 17th, without having had occasion to make a tack 
till we entered the Fiord which forms the northern entrance. 
In the course of our passage hitherto, w'c noticed, when to 
the northward of about the 58th parallel, a very decided 
north-easterly current, which has usually been understood to 
exist here, and is often the means of setting ships over to- 
wards the coast of Norway. Its direction appeared to vary 
between E.N.E. and N.N.E., and its amount from five to 
thirteen miles per day. Another circumstance struck us as 
well worthy of remark, though it has doubtless been often 
remarked before, which is, that, in proceeding from the Nore, 
a little to the eastward of the meridian of Greenwich, the 
whole way up to the latitude of 70°, the variation of the 
magnetic needle continues nearly the same, namely, from 
about 24° to 29° westerly ; and, indeed, it undergoes very 
little alteration as far as 80°, where it is still 25°. Eut in the 
parallel of 70°, and, as we afterwards found in much higher 
ones, immediately on sailing to the eastward, the variation 
begins rapidly, though very regularly, to decrease, till at Ham- 
merfest, in the longitude of 23|° east, we find it only between 
10° and 1 1°. These facts appear among the simplest, and 
yet the strongest, in favour of the theory of two magnetic 
poles in the northern hemisphere of the earth. 

I raa^ further remark that this change in the variation 
of the needle, coincident with a change of meridian only. 
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IVodnoscIiiy, 

JSlli. 


Tluirsiliiy, 

llMh. 


would afford, to those who arc not furnished with better 
means, a very tolerable method of finding a ship’s longitude, 
in any part of the North Atlantic, to the northward of the 
parallel of about 55^ This would be especially the case in 
ships having Mr. Harlow’s plate attached to the compass ; 
if not, observations with the ship s head north or south, and 
made in fine weather, will give very nearly the true variation ; 
provided always that one fixed place has been selected for the 
azimuth compass, right amid-ships, and sufficiently high to 
be removed from the influence of immediate local attraction. 

Tlic wind becoming light from the southward, and very 
variable, we were occupied the whole of the 18th in beating 
up towards Hammerfest. In the evening a Lapland boat 
cnino on board, and one of the men undertook to pilot the 
ship to the anchorage, which, after beating all night against 
an ebb tide, we reached at three, a.m., on the 19th. Soon 
after we had anchored, ]\Ir. Crowe came on board, accom- 
panied by JMr. Akermand, the Kussian Consul, and also the 
Collector of Customs, all of whom offered their services in 
any way w e might require. Finding that our rein-deer had 
not arrived, I immediately despatched Lieutenant Crozicr, 
in one of our owm boats, to Alten, from whence they wxtc 
expected ; a distance of about sixty English miles. At the 
same time we landed our observatories and instruments at 
Fugleness, near the establishment of Messrs. Crowe and 
Woodfall, the British merchants residing here ; and Lieute- 
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nant Foster and myself immediately commenced our magne- 
tic and other observations, which were continued during the 
whole of our stay here. We completed our supply of water, 
and obtained a small quantity of venison, with abundance of 
good fish, (principally torsk and cod,) and some milk. Wo 
also purchased a set of snow-shoes for our travelling party, 
together with the Lapland shoes of leather, (called Kamooga*,) 
which are the most convenient and comfortable for wearing 
with them ; and we practised our people in the manner of 
walking in them in deep snow, which afforded them fine 
exercise and amusement. 

On tlie 23d, being the day ajipointed to be kept as tlie 
anniversary ofllis Majesty’s birth-day, we dressed the ship in 
colours, and fired a royal salute. In the afternoon. Lieu- 
tenant Crozier returned in the boat from Alton, and was 
followed the next day by Mr. Woodfull, who brought with 
him eight rein-deer for our use, together w ith a supply of 
moss for their provender {Cenomyce Rangiferina). As, 
however, the latter required a great deal of picking, so as 
to render it fit to c^rry with us over the ice, and as it was 
also necessary that we should be instructed in the manner 
of managing the deer, I determined on remaining a day 
or two longer for these purposes. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the training of the Lapland rein-deer. With 

* It is remarkable that the Esquimaux word for boot is very like this — 
Kamee^a . 
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1827 . a simple collar of skin round his neck, a single trace of the 

April. 

' same material attached to the “ pulk,” or sledge, and pass- 
ing between his legs, and one rein fastened like a halter 
about his neck, this intelligent and docile animal is perfectly 
under command of an experienced driver, and performs 
astonishing journeys over the softest snow. When the rein 
is thrown over on the off-side of the animal, he immediately 
sets off at full trot, and stops short the instant it is thrown 
back to the near side. Shaking the rein over his back is the 
only whip that is required. In a short time after setting 
ofi| they appear to be gasping for breath, as if quite ex- 
hausted ; but, if not driven too fast at first, they soon recover 
this, and then go on without difficulty. The quantity of 
clean moss considered requisite for each deer per day is four 
pounds, but they wiU go five or six days without provender, 
and not suffer materially. As long as they can pick up snow 
as they go along, which they like to eat quite clean, they 
require no water ; and ice is to them a comfortable bed. 
It may well be imagined, with such qualifications, how 
valuable these animals seemed likely to prove to us ; and 
the more w'e became accustomed, and I may say attached to 
them, the more painfid became the idea of the necessity 
which was likely to exist, of ultimately having recourse to 
them, as provision for ourselves. 

Our preparations were completed on the 27 th, but the 
wind continuing fresh from the north-western quarter in the 
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offing, we had no prospect of making any progress till the 
morning of the 29th, when we weighed at six, a.m. I can- 
not omit this* opportunity of expressing niy acknowledg- 
ments to all the gentlemen at Hammerfest, whom I have 
before mentioned, for the ready assistance they afforded us 
on all occasions ; and also to Mr. Capellan, Sheriff of the 
District of West Finmark, who accompanied Mr. Woodfall 
from Bosecop, where he resides, and where he behaved with 
extreme attention to Lieutenant Crozicr and his boat’s 
crew. 

After the detailed and interesting account already given of 
Hammerfest, and of the inhabitants of this part of I.apland, 
by Captain de Capell Brooke*, it would be useless, as well 
as presumptuous in me, to attempt any thing further in this 
way. I shall, therefore, only add a few hydrographical 
remarks, which may be useful to ships bound to this port, 
and such as I should myself have been very glad to possess, 
when entering it on this occasion. Some local information 
of this nature is the more necessary, since the fishermen will 
not come out to any distance to pilot a shij) to the anchorage. 

The little harbour of Hammerfest is by no means easy for 
a stranger to find, in the present imperfect state of our 
charts of the coast of Lapland, on account of the number of 
deep inlets, or fiords,” by which the shores arc indented, 
and the sameness in the appearance of most of the land in its 

* A Winter in Lapland and Sweden, &c. 
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neighbourhood. This latter also differs materially at dif- 
ferent seasons, according to the quantity of snow which is 
lying upon it. The southern entrance, by Hasvig, which is 
situated towards the south-western extremity of Soroe, is 
not to be so much recommended as that to the northward, 
on account of the greater distance which a ship has to go 
betw'ccn the high lands, where the wind varies in every 
turning, and sometimes blows in heavy squalls down the 
inlets, making it a tedious business to get in or out, even 
with a tolerably favourable breeze. Perhaps the best direc- 
tion for approaching the northern entrance, is to get into 
the latitude of 70° 55', which will lead a ship close to the 
north-eastern extreme of Soroe, at a short distance off 
w hich lies a remarkable craggy rock or islet, which w'as, at 
this season, almost entirely clear of snow. After passing 
to the eastward of it, it becomes somewhat of this shape, 



and there will then be in sight another small but high rocky 
island to the S.E., having a smoothly rounded appearance at 
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the top in almost every point of view, and which bears from 
the outer point of Milk Island, near Ilammerfest, N, 8^ E. 
(true). To the southw^ard of this will also be seen another 
small and low rocky island, which, as well as the round 
topped island, w^as now' free from snow^ A ship must leave 
these both to the eastw ard, keeping betw’een them and Soroe, 
when a S.S.E. course by compass will lead towards i\Iilk 
Island, and the tw^o small but high islands called the (ireat 
and Uttlc Hiclm will then come in sight, which being kept 
in one, afford a good leading mark for the port of l lannner- 
fest, as shown in the accompanying survey made by la’eii- 
tenant Foster, in the Griper, in 18:23. The l)ow'er anclior 
may be dropped in eighteen to twenty fathoms, on a muddy 
bottom, rather on the Fugleness side, and a stream laid out 
to the S.S.E. ; it is also recommended to make a haw sen* fast 
to a ring on the shore upon that side. There is said to be 
no danger from sunken rocks in any part of this navigation*; 
a remark which is considered ecjually ap^dicable to the whole 
of the coast of Lapland, to the northward of (38'’. 

The latitude of Fugleness,* by our ol)scrvations, is 
70'' 40' 8" ISr. ; the longitude by chronometers 23” 45' 40" E. ; 
the dip of the magnetic needle IT 12' N. ; and the variation 
10° 14' 12' westerly. It was high water on the day of new 
moon at 2 40, p.m., the rise of tide being seven feet one 
inch. There is a tide and half tide, the stream running 
about three hours longer than the time of high or low water 

c 
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by the shore ; and, considering the depth of water, we found 
it stronger than might have been expected. 

Lieutenant Oozier’s observations make the latitude of the 
town of llosecop G9° 57’ 37" : and the variation of the needle 
there was 9° 54' 30" westerly. It was high water at 9-30, p.m., 
on the 2 1st of April, the rise of tide being three feet and a 
half. 

In sailing out, iilong the island of Soroe, near the north- 
eastern ])oint of it, where the di]) of the gneiss (of which all 
these islands appear composed) is very distinctly exhibited, 
we observed it to incline to the 8.11'., at a measured angle 
of 27°- We found the wind at north on the outside, which, 
continuing for several days, led us to the W.N.W., and 
occasioned us to notice a remarkable belt of comparatively 
warm water, as shown in the following table. 





I'eniperature of | 

D W.S. 

IJelween the piirallcLs of 

lU-lwccn (he meridiam; of 

Sea water. 

Air. 


0 1 0 / ^ ^ 

0 / n / 

O f) 

0 

A])ril ‘Jlllh jind oOtli 

70 55 and 71 U N 

23 0 and 22 10 E 

3G to 37 

28 to 31 

3()ih Jiiul Miiy l.st 

71 9 — 71 40 

22 10 — IS 40 

38 — 39 

20 — 32 

May 1st. to 3d ... 

71 40 — 72 38 

IS 40 — 14 10 

39 — 40 

23’, — 20 

3d and 4tli . , . 

72 38 — 73 29 

14 10 — 8 20 

38 — 32 
i;raduallv 

24 — 28 


During the whole of the time we remained in water of 
this higher temperature, the wind, though in general hght, 
and the weather fine, was constantly coming in puffs of 
greater or less force, and then relapsing again almost into a 
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calm ; a circumstance so unusual in an open sea, that it ap- 1 H 27 . 

1 1 • t . . May. 

peared to us, at the time, to have some connexion with the 
temperature of the water cornjiared with that of the air, as 
in the Gulf-stream. The horizon seemed broken into little 
detached lumps, and the dip of the sea, as measured by Dr. 
Wollaston’s dip-sector, indicated a depression very consider- 
ably greater than that given in the Tables. In one instance 
the excess amounted to 2' 3", the temperature of the air 
being 23^°, and that of the water 40°. 

On the 5th of May, being in latitude 73° 30', and longi- Saiuniay, 

r>iii. 

tude T 28' E., we met with the first straggling mass of 
ice, after which, in sailing about 110 miles in a N.N.W. 
direction, there was always a number of loose masses in sight; 
but it did not occur in continuous streams,” till the morn- 
ing of the 7th, in latitude 74° 55', a few miles to the east- Monday, 

71h. 

ward of the meridian of Greenwi(;h. Early on the morning 

of the 9th, while running, with all the studding-sails set, Widiusday. 

‘}lh. 

through “ sailing ice,” we wei e taken aback with a sudden 
and violent squall of wind from the northward. Soon after, 
it fell calm, and a light air from the eastward liaving suc- 
ceeded for a short time, we were a second time taken aback 
with a fresh gale from the northward. At half past nine we 
saw two whale ships, which joined us in the course of the 
day. They proved to be the Alpheus, and the Active, of 
Peterhead. By the former I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, acquainting him with the Hecla’s arrival in the 

C 2 
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Thursday, 

loth. 


Friday, 

nth'. 


latitude of 77°. On the following day several other whalers 
were in sight, and Mr. Bennett, the master of the Vener- 
able, of Hull, whom we had before met in Baffin’s Bay, in 
1818, came on board. From him I learned that several of 
the ships had been in the ice since the middle of Aiwil, 
some of them having been so far to the westward as the 
island of Jan ]\Tayen, and that they were now endeavouring 
to push to tlie northward. They considered the ice to offer 
more obstacles to the attainment of this object than it had 
done for many years past*. None of the ships had yet 
taken a single whale, which, indeed, they never expect to do 
to the southward of about 78°. 

In the al'lcnioon, after waiting for some time for the ice 
to o])cn, wc again entered it, in company with all the 
whalers, and by the following morning had succeeded in 
pushing about fifty miles farther to the northward, though 
not without some heavy blows in “ boring” through the 
ice. The neatlicr had been almost constantly thick with 
.snow since our leaving Hammerfest; but, on its clearing 
uj) this morning, Ave saiv the land about Black Point, the 
southern extreme of Prince Charles’s Island or Foreland, 


* I find it to l)c llic universal opinion among tlie most experienced of our 
"Whalers, lliat tliere is niiie]i less ice met with, of late years, in getting to the 
northward, in these latitudes, than formerly was the case. Mr. Scoresbv, to 
whose very valuable local information, contained in his “ Account of the 
Arctic Regions,” I have been greatly indebted on this occasion^ mentions the 
circumstance as a generally -received fact. 
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bearing N.E.b.E., distance about nine leagues. We were 
here stopped by close ice, the weather becoming again very 
thick with snow, and a fresh gale blowing from the E.S.E. 
The wlialcrs, twelve in number, and two of these Dutch, 
hove to an hour or two before us, being now about their 
fishing-latitude. 

On the 12th we had strong gales to the southward, with 
thick snowy weather ; and the thermometer, which had 
generally been from 16° to 20° since our entering the ice, 
had now risen to 31°. We saw a black whale, and one of 
the ships sent her boats in 2 )ursuit of it ; this was only the 
third Ave had seen. The dovekics, (Colj/mbm Gryllc^ and 
eider-ducks, were very numerous. In the afternoon there 
was a slight swell j)erce 2 )tible, which led us to believe we 
were not far from ojien w ater inshore ; and on the weather 
clearing uj) on the following morning, this conjecture j^roved 
correct, nearly the whole space between us and Prince 
Charles’s Foreland, not less than six or seven leagues in 
breadth, being quite clear, excejit of young ice and this, 
though covering the greater j)art of the sea, was noAv so soil 
and broken uji, as scarcely to im 2 )cde a ship’s 2 )rogress. 
Being still fiivoured by a southerly wind, we j)roceedcd with- 
out imj)cdiment, the same, or even a greater, -breadth of 02 )en 
water continuing along the land. At five, a.^i., on the 
] 4th, we passed Magdalena Bay, and by ten o’clock had 
arrived off Hakluyt’s Headland, round which we hauled 


1827. 
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12th. 


Sinidf'.y, 


Monday, 

1-lth. 
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j^j 7 . to the south-eastward, to look for anchorage in Siiicren- 
burg Harbour. In this, however, we were disap])oiiitcd, 

Monday 14Ui, ^ ^ ^ . 

cuniiiuud. the whole })lace being occupied by one unbroken floe of ice, 
still firmly attached to the land on each side. Here wc 
made fast, though not without considerable difficulty, the 
^vind, which was now freshening from the southward, blow- 
ing in such violent and irregular gusts off* the high land, 
tlnit the ship was scarcely manageable. AValruses, dovekies, 
and eider-ducks were very numerous here, especially the 
former; and four rein-d(*er came down upon the ice near 
the ship. 

^^^e now pre})ared a (pumtity of provisions and other 
stor(‘s to land at Hakluyt’s Headland, as a supply for my 
l)arly on our return from the northward ; so that, in case of 
the ship being obliged to go more to the southward, or of 
our not being able at once to reach her, we should here 
be furnished with a few days' resources of every kind. Our 
intentions were, however, frustrated for the present ; for Ave 
had scarcely secured our hawsers, when a hard gale came 
on from the southward, threatening every moment to snap 
them in two, and drive us from our anchorage. We held 
on for several hours, till, at 9 p.m., some swell having set in 
upon the margin of the ice, it began to break oft' and drift 
away. Kvery possible exertion was instantly made to shift 
our stream-cable farther in upon the floe, but it broke 
away so (piickly as to baffle every endeavour, and at 10 the 
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ship went adrift, the wind blowing still harder than before. 
Having hauled in the hawsers, and got the boats on board, 
we set the close-reefed topsails, to endeavoiu* to hang to 
windward; but the wind blew in such tremendous gusts 
off the high land as almost to lay the shiji on her beam- 
ends ; so that we were obliged to rediuic our canvass to the 
main-topsail and storm-sails, and let her drive to leeward 
After wearing several times betwcim the island called V oo'el 
Sang and a narrow stream of icclliat la}^ to the westward and 
kept off a considcralde sea wliieli was rolling on tlic oiiLsitlcj 
of it, we liad driven as far as the norlhern extreme of the 
island; and at I, a.m., the main body of packed ice Avas 
seen, oidy a mile or two under our lee. The situation of 
the ship now appeared a very precariotis one, tlie wind still 
blowing with unabated violence, and witli every a])pearancc 
of a continuance of stormy weather. Under these cireum- 
staiKjes, it Avas the j^eneral opinion of tlie officers, as Avell as 
my own, that it Avas advisable to take advantage of the com- 
paratively smooth Avater AAnthin the stream of ice before- 
mentioned, and to run the ship into tlie pack, rather than 
incur tlie risk of having to do the same thing in a heavy sea. 
This jilan succeeded remarkably Avell ; a tolerably smootli and 
open part of the margin being selected, the ship Av^as forced 

^ It was probably some such gale as this which has given to Hak- 
luyt’s Headland, in an old Dutch chart, the appellation of Diiyvel’s 
IIoeK.” 
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Tuesday, 


Vctlin'sdi.v, 

Kdh. 


into it at three, a.m. ; wlien, after encountering a few severe 
blows from tlie lieavy washed i>ieccs whicli always occur 
near the sca-edge, she was gradually carried onwards under 
all sail, and at foui*, a.m., wc had got into a perfectly smooth 
and secure situation, half a mile within the margin of the 

pack*.” 

Tlie wind subsided in the course of the day, and clear 
and cloudless weather succeeded. AVe were glad to take 
advantage of our (juiet situation to give the officers and men 
the ]est which they much needed. The wind continuing 
irom tlie southward, the ice soon drifted as far north as it 
could go, iiiid we then drove rapidly with it to the eastward, 
piisl Cloven Clilf, a.nd along the northern coast of Spitz- 
berg(‘n. At noon our observed latitude was SO"" 04' 13", 
and longitude by chronometers 12*^ 35' E., the depth of water 
being twenty-five fathoms, on a hard bottom, 'kho tenipe- 
raturc* of the air rose to 4 1" in the shade, and to 48° in 
the sun, which was the more remarkable from the low tempe- 
rature uhich followed this for several days afterwards. On 
the lOth the wind was light from the northward, and the 
thermometer falling to 17° in the course of the day, and to 
11° at midnight, the pack was cemented together by the 

* It is rciiuirU.'iLlo that the ]n5sition of the Ilcda, anil the circumstances under 
uhitl) she was jilaeeil on this occasion, were almost the same as tliose in which 
His Majesty’s Sliip tlic Dorothea received very serious damage in the expedi- 
tion of 1818 ; and hut for the smooth place which wc fortimati'ly found, wc 
should probably have incurred similar injury. 
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frost. The ship still drove with the ice to the eastward, and 
inshore withal, and we were now off the remarkable part of 
the land called Ked Beach, which was at this season as white 
as an entire covering of snow could make it. A young bear 
was killed close to the ship, and some ivory gulls and eider- 
ducks were flying about, the latter in considerable flocks. 

It was impossible not to consider ourselves highly fortu- 
nate in having thus early, and with no great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the highest latitude to which it was our 
object to take the ship. But, from what wc had already 
seen at Smercnburg, it was also impossible not to feel 
much anxiety as to the prospect of getting her into any 
secure harbour, before the proper time of my departure to 
the northward should arrive. However, we could only wait 
patiently for the result of a few more days, and, in the mean 
time, every body was busily employed in completing the 
arrangements for our departure, so that, if an opportunity 
did offer of securing the ship, we might have nothing else 
to attend to. Our deer were in good order, having been 
thriving well ever since they came on board; they make 
excellent sailors, and do not seem to mind bad weather, 
always lying down quite comfortably whenever there is 
any sea. 

On the 18 th, being only six or seven miles from the Red 
Beach, and the ice appearing close between us and the shore, 
I sent Lieutenant Ross with a party to endeavour to land, 

D 
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1827. being desirous to know what this remarkable looking place 

May. ® 

was composed of. Lieutenant Boss was not, however, enabled 

Friday, 18 th, 

continued. land, there being a considerable lane of water inshore, too 
broad for the party to ferry over on pieces of ice. In order to 
try what our chances were, at the present low temperature, of 
procuring water upon the ice without expense of fuel, we 
laid a black-painted canvass cloth, and also a piece of black 
felt, upon the surface of the snow ; the temperature of the 
atmosphere being from 18° to 23°. These substances had, 
in a couple of hours, sunk half an inch into the snow, but no 
water could be collected. I was desirous also of ascertaining 
whether any part of the real sea ice was so entirely fresh> 
when melted, as to be drank without injury or inconveni- 
ence. F or this purpose we cut a block of ice from a large 
hummock, about ten feet high above the sea, and having 
broken, pounded, and melted it, without any previous 
washing, we found it, both by the hydrometer and by the 
chemical test (nitrate of silver) more free from salt than any 
which we had in our tanks, and which was procured from 
Hammerfest. 1 considered this satisfactory, because, in the 
autumn, the pools of water met with upon the ice, generally 
become very brackish, in consequence of the sea- water being 
drawn up into them by capillary action as the ice becomes 
more “ rotten” and porous ; and we might, therefore, have 
to depend chiefly on melted ice for our daily supply. 

Satin (lay. On the 19th, the wind freshened up strong from the 
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W.N.W- which is here rather upon the knd, and the ice ‘* 2 ^- 

May. 

settled together and inshore, occasioning the ship such vio- 
lent pressure as few others could have withstood, and much 
endangering the rudder, which we had not been able to 
unship. In about half an hour, however, it remained quiet, 
leaving the ship so closely pressed in every part, that the 
lead for sounding could not any where be dropped until we 
had dug a hole for the purpose. The thermometer fell to 
12'', with thick snowy weather. No change took place till 
the 21st, when, on the weather clearing up, we found that Monday, 
the open water we had left to the westward was now wholly 
closed up, and that there was none hatever in sight. It 
was now also so close inshore, that on the 22d, Lieutenant Tiusday. 
Koss, with a party of officers and men, succeeded in landing 
without difficulty. They found a small floe of level ice 
close to the beach, which appeared very lately formed. 
^Yalking up to a little conspicuous eminence near the 
eastern end of the beach, they found it to be comj)oscd of 
clay -slate, tinged of a brownish red colour. The few 
uncovered parts of the beach were strewed with smooth 
schistose fragments of the same mineral, and in some 
parts a quantity of thin slates of it lay closely disposed 
together in a vertical ] 3 osition. On the little hillock were 
two graves, bearing the dates of 1741 and 1762 on some 
of the stones which marked them, and a considerable quan- 
tity of fir drift wood lay upon the beach. 

D 2 
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^827. In the evening of the 22(1, a light air at length sprung up 
\v^dS!y eastward, and on the following morning had, in a 

slight degree, increased, opening a few holes of water here 
and there, and giving us great hopes of our being released 
from our present confinement. To help the ice a little in 
opening, we set all the sails, which certainly produced some 
effect in the course of the day ; but the wind was so very 
Thursday, light, that though it still continued on the 24th, nothing 
like an opening was afforded for us to get out. Indeed, the 
ship was still closely squeezed up by the ice all round her, 
though she moved a little to the westward now and then 
with it. 

The air of wind again dying away, and some of the holes 
again closing, I now clearly saw^ that there was, for the pre- 
sent, no reasonable prospect of our getting towards any 
harbour, and I could not but feel confident that, even if we 
did get to the entrance of any, some time must be occupied 
in securing the ship. It may be well imagined how anxious 
I had now become to delay no longer in setting out upon 
the main object of the expedition. I felt that a few days 
at the commencement of the season, short as it is in these 
regions, might be of great importance as to the result of our 
enterprise, while the ship seemed to be so far secure from 
any immediate danger, as to justify my leaving her, with a 
reduced crew, in her present situation. It appeared to me 
that the present case was one which their Lordships could 
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not foresee, nor provide against in my Instructions, and that 
I was, therefore, called upon to use my own judgment and 
discretion, now that it had arisen, and to pursue such a plan 
as might best contribute to the success of our enterprise in 
its principal object. The nature of the ice was, beyond all 
comparison, the most unfavourable for our purpose that I 
ever remember to have seen. It consisted only of loose 
pieces, scarcely any of them fifteen or twenty yards square, 
and when any so large did occur, their margins were sur- 
rounded by the smaller ones thrown up by the recent pres- 
sure into ten thousand various shajrcs, and presenting high 
and sharp angular masses at every other step. The men 
compared it to a stone-mason’s yard, which, except that the 
stones were of ten times the usual dimensions, it indeed very 
much resembled. The only inducement to set out over such 
a road, was the certainty that floes and fields lay beyond it, 
and the hope that they were not far beyond it. In this 
respect, indeed, I considered our present easterly position 
as a probable advantage, since the ice was much less likely 
to have been disturbed to any great extent northwards in 
this meridian than to the westward, clear of the land, where 
every southerly breeze was sure to be making havock 
among it. Another very important advantage in setting off 
on this meridian appeared to me to be, that, the land of 
Spitzbergen lying impiediately over against the ice, the 
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May. 


Sunday, 

27th: 


latter could never drift so much or so fast to the southward, 
as it might further to the westward. 

Upon these grounds it was that I w'as anxious to make an 
attempt, at least, as soon as our arrangements could be com- 
pleted; and the officers being of the same opinion with 
myself, we hoisted out the boats early in the morning of the 
27 th, and having put the things into one of them, endea- 
voured, by way of experiment, to get her to a httle distance 
from the sliip. Such, however, were the irregularities of the 
ice that, even with the assistance of an additional party of 
men, it was obvious that we could not have gained a single 
mile in a day, and what was still more important, not without 
almost certain and serious injury to the boats by their strik- 
ing against the angular masses. Under these circumstances, 
it was but too evident to every one that it would have been 
highly imprudent to persist in setting out, since, if the ice 
after all should clear away, even in a week, so as to allow us 
to get a few miles nearer the main body, time would be 
ultimately saved by our delay, to say nothing of the wear 
and tear, and expense of our provisions. I was, therefore, 
very reluctantly compelled to yield to this necessity, and to 
order the things to be got on board again. In the mean 
time I despatched Lieutenant Boss, with a couple of men, to 
make a rapid journey over the ice to the northward, in order 
to gain some information respecting the nature and state of 
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it in that direction. Lieutenant Ross returned at nidit, 

May. 

having travelled about ten miles, in the course of which he 
passed over one good floe, from two to three miles wide, and 
the rest was of the same kind as near the ship. Uijon the 
whole, his report did not offer us much encouragement to 
set off" from our present station. 

On the following morning I sent Lieutenant Crozier, with Moniiay, 
a small party, to the E.N.E., with the same object ; but he 
had not travelled above four miles, and therefore not beyond 
the limit of our view from the ship, when the ice beginning 
to open, I was obliged to recall him. The ice, however, 
soon settled back again into its former pkee, as it had done 
several times before, moving about two hundred yards one 
way or other, according to the winds, and j>erhaps the tide. 

Immediately that we had, on the 27th, proved experi- 
mentally the extreme difficulty of transporting our boats 
and stores over the ice which now surrounded us, I made 
up my mind to the very great probability there seemed to 
be of the necessity of adopting such alterations in oiu: original 
plans as would accommodate them to these untoward cir- 
cumstances at the outset. The boats forming the main 
impediment, not so much on account of their absolute weight, 
as from the difficulty of managing so large a body upon a 
road of this nature, I made preparations for the possible 
contingency of our having to take only one, continuing the 
same number of men in our whole party. All that I saw 
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reason to apprehend from having only a single boat on our 
outward journey, was some occasional delay in ferrying over 
spaces of w'ater in two trips instead of one ; but we consi- 
dered that this would be much more than compensated by 
the increased rate at which we should go whenever we were 
upon ice, as w’c expected to be nine days out of ten. The 
principal disadvantage, therefore, consisted in our not all 
being able to sleep in the boat, and this we proposed to 
obviate in the following manner. 

We constructed, out of the Lapland snow-shoes, fourteen 
sledges, each sledge consisting of two pair, well fastened 
together. Upon these we proposed dragging almost all the 
weight, so as to keep the boat nearly without any cargo in 
her, as we found by experiment that a man coidd drag about 
three hundred pounds on one of the sledges, w’ith more 
facility than he could drag the boat when his proportion did 
not exceed one hundred pounds. Upon these sledges we 
proposed lodging half our party alternately each night, plac- 
ing them under the lee of the boat, and then stretching over 
them, as a sloped roof, a second awning which we fitted for 
the purpose. Upon this plan we likewise could afibrd to make 
our boat considerably stronger, adding some stout iron knees 
to the supports of her runners, and increasing our store of ma- 
terials for repairing her. The weight reduced by this arrange- 
ment, would have been above two thousand pounds, without 
taking away any article conducive to our comfort, except 
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the boat and her geer. I proposed to the officers and men, 
who had been selected to accompany me, this change in our 
equipment ; and I need scarcely say that they all clearly saw 
the probable necessity of it, and cheerfully acquiesced in its 
adoption, if requisite. 

On the 29th, I sent Lieutenants Foster and Crozier with 
the greater part of the ship’s company, and with a third or 
spare travelling-boat, to endeavour to land her on lied Beach, 
together with a quantity of stores, including provisions, as a 
deposit for us on our return from the northward, should it 
so happen, as was not improbable, that we should return 
to the eastward. It is impossible to describe the labour 
attending this attempt. Suffice it to say that, after working 
for fourteen hours, they returned on board at midnight, hav- 
ing accomplished about four miles out of the six. The next 
day they returned to the boat, and after several hours’ exertion 
landed her on the beach with the stores. What added to 
the fatigue of this service, u'as the necessity of taking a 
small boat to cross pools of water on their return, so that 
they had to drag this boat both ways, besides that which 
they went to convey. Having, however, had an opportunity 
of trying what could be done upon a regular and level floe 
which lay close to the beach, every body was of opinion, as 
I had always been, that we could easily travel twenty miles 
a day on ice of that kind. 

Every one was now occupied in completing our arrange- 
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JAW. ments on the new plan of taking only one boat, stowing all 
our provisions on the sledges, and adopting every possible 
expedient to save weight and labour. Another week was 
fast passing without any improvement in the prospect of 
our getting the ship free, so as either to carry us farther 
north, or to put her into harbour. It may here be remarked 
that our only chance of this latter seemed at the time to 
depend on our getting to the westward, sinee there were no 
known places of shelter on the northern side of Spitzbergen ; 
beside w'hich it would be much more difficult to get hence 
in the autumn. Now it so happened, whether from any 
local cause or not I cannot say, that during the sixteen days 
we had already been beset, there had not been wind enough 
from the eastward to fill a skysail; added to which we 
found a decided easterly set, wliich carried the ship a little 
now and then in that direction. 

It will not, then, be w'ondered at if this apparent hope- 
lessness of getting the ship free for the present again sug- 
gested the necessity of my own setting out ; and I had once 
more, after an anxious consultation with my officers, resolved 
on making a second attempt, when the ice near us, which 
had opened at regular hours with the tide for three or four 
days past, began to set us much more rapidly than usual to 
the eastward, .and towards a low point which runs off from 
Bed Beach, near its eastern end, causing us to ^oal the 

Friday. Water, in a few hours, from fifty-two to twenty fathoms, and 

JuneJst. 
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on the following morning to fourteen and a half. By send- 
ing a lead-line over the ice a few hundred yards beyond us, 
we found ten fathoms water. However unfavourable the 
aspect of our affairs seemed before, this new change could 
not fail to alter it for the worse. The situation of the ship 
now, indeed, required my whole attention ; for though the 
ice occasionally opened and shut within twenty or twenty- 
five yards of us on the inshore side, the ship herself was 
still very firmly imbedded by the tumed-up masses which 
had pressed upon her on the 19 th, and which, on the other 
side, as well as ahead and astern, were of considerable extent. 
Thus she formed, as it were, part of a floe, which went 
drifting about in the manner above-described. This was of 
little importance while she was in sixty fathoms of water, as 
she was for the first fourteen days of our besetment, and at 
a distance of five or six miles from the land ; but now that 
she had shoaled the water so considerably, and approached 
the low point within two or three miles, it became a matter 
of importance to try whether any labour we could bestow 
upon it would liberate the ship from her present imbedded 
state, so us to be at least ready to take advantage of slack 
water, should any occur, to keep her off the shore. All 
hands were, therefore, set to work with handspikes, capstan 
bars, and axes, it being necessary to detach every separate 
mass, however small, before the larger ones could be moved. 
The harassing and laborious nature of this operation is such 
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June nothing but experience can possibly give an idea of, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, wc had only a small pool of clear 
water near the margin, in which the detached pieces could 
be floated out. However we continued at work, with only 
the necessary intermissions for rest and meals, during this 
Sunday, 3rd. and the two following days, and on the evening of the third, 
had accomplished all that the closeness of the ice would 
permit ; but the ship was still by no means free, numberless 
masses of ice being doubled under her, even below her 
keel, and which could not be moved without more space 
for working. 

While thus employed, we had once more deepened the water, 
the ice continuing to set more or less rapidly to the eastward, 
except for a few hours on the 2nd, when a fresh breeze spring* 
ing up from the S.E. carried us, with the ice, and by the 
help of all our sails, about one mile to the N.W. ; but the 
moment the wind fell (which it did just as it had opened a 
few lioles of water to the westward) we began again to move 
over the ground in the opposite direction. At midnight, 
Monday, 4th. oil the 3rd, the ice slackened about us very quickly, and the 
ship was immediately found to be setting more rapidly than 
ever to the eastward. In three-quarters of an hour the 
water shoaled from fifty-two to twenty-five fathoms, and 
in ten minutes after we had nine and three-quarters, the 
ship driving at the rate of two miles an hour past a low 
point which runs off from under the high land of Grey 
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Hook. There being now a little open water at the margin 
of the floe in which we had been imbedded, we succeeded 
in freeing the ship, and then laid out hawsers in each direc- 
tion, in readiness for moving her, should she drive into still 
shoaler water. Happily, however, this was not the case, 
the ice soon after closing us in towards the entrance of 
Weyde Bay, and the water gradually deepening to thirty- 
seven, and then to sixty-seven fathoms. 

Painful as was this protracted delay in setting out upon 
the principal object of the expedition, the absolute necessity 
of it will scarcely, I think, be doubted by any person con- 
versant in such matters. So long as the ship continued 
undisturbed by the ice, nearly stationary, and in deep water, 
for several days together, I had, in my anxiety to lose not 
a moment’s time, ventured to flatter myself with the hoj>e 
that, in a case of such unlooked-for emergency, when every 
moment of our short and uncertain season was of impor- 
tance, I might be justified in quitting my ship at sea ; and 
in this opinion the zeal of my officers, both those who were 
to accompany me, and those who were to remain on board, 
induced them unanimously to concur. But the case was 
now materially altered ; for it had become plain to every 
seaman in the ship — ^first, that the safety of the Hecla, if 
thus left with less than half her working hands, could not 
be reckoned upon for an hour — and, secondly, that no 
human foresight could enable us to conjecture, should we 
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set out while she was thus situated, when or where we 
should find her on our return. In fact, it appeared to us 
at this time, as indeed it was, a very providential circum- 
stance, that the impracticable nature of the ice for travelling 
had offered no encouragement to persevere in my original 
intention of setting out a week before this time. While, 
therefore, it occasioned me inexpressible regret to be thus 
detained, I could not entertain a doubt that I was perform- 
ing an imperative duty in remaining on board ; for, to have 
done otherwise, under such circumstances, would have been 
to abandon the ship to her fate, on the one hand; and, 
on the other, to expose my own party to almost certain 
destruction. So tliat all I could do was to wait for some 
favourable turn which would enable me to get the ship into 
security, and then to pi’oceed to the northward, in full con- 
fidence of finding her on my return. 

I have before stated, that our hopes of finding a harbour 
had hitherto rested on our getting the ship to the westward. 
Such, however, was the decided tendency of the ice to drift in 
the contrary direction, that it now appeared next to impos- 
sible tliat we could effect that object in any reasonable time. 
Indeed, we had for a week past wholly lost sight of the 
open water about Cloven Cliff; but as we continued to drive 
to the eastward, we observed a constant darkness, and very 
firequently a dense fog-bank, in the horizon, from about a 
N.E.b.E. to a N.N.E. bearing, which we considered an 
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indication of open water in that direction. To this quarter, i82y. 
therefore, we now more particularly turned our attention ; 
and on the 4 th we were almost certain that we could, from 
the mast-head, discover the water,, extending two or three 
points to the northward from Verlegen Hook. This cir- 
cumstance excited new hopes ; for could we only have had 
room to move about in, we did not doubt our being soon 
able to discover some place of shelter for the ship. 

For the two following days we continued closely beset, but Tiu sday, :.th. 

AVt'dni'siliiy, 

still driving to the eastward across the mouth of Weyde Bay, 
which is here six or seven miles in breadth, and appeared to 
be very deep, the land in the centre receding to a distance 
of full eight leagues. In the afternoon of the Gth, we had 
driven within five miles of a point of land, beyond which, 
to the eastward, it seemed to recede considerably ; and this 
appearing to answer tolerably to the situation of Muscle or 
Mussell Bay, as laid down in most of the charts, I was very 
anxious to discover whether we could here find shelter for 
the ship. A lane of water leading towards the land at no 
great distance from us, I hauled a boat over the ice, and 
then rowed on shore, accompanied by Lieutenant Foster 
and some of the other officers, taking with me another small 
store of provisions, to be deposited here, as a future resource 
for my party, should we approach this part of the coast. 

Landing at half past six, p.m., and leaving Mr. Bird to 
bury the provisions. Lieutenant Foster and myself walked 
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1827. without delay to the eastward, and on ascending the point, 

June. 

found that there was, as we had supposed, an indentation 
in the coast on the other side. We now began to con- 
ceive the most flattering hopes of discovering something 
like a harbour for the ship, and pushed on with all possible 
haste to examine the place further ; but, after three hours’ 
walking, were much mortified, on arriving at its head, 
to find that it was nothing but an open bay, entirely 
exposed to the iiu-oads of all the northern ice, and there- 
fore quite unfit for the ship. AVe returned to the boat 
greatly disappointed, and reached the Hecla at 1. 30, a.m., 
on the 7th. 

This bay, which is very small, but appears the only one 
which answers to Muscle or Mussell Bay, lies ten miles to 
the S.W. of Vcrlcgen Hook, and is about tw'o miles in 
depth, having a beach composed of small rounded stones, and 
covered with great quantities of drift-wood, which, indeed, 
is the case wdth every part of this coast on which we landed. 
Some of the trees, with their roots attached to them, were 
not less than eighteen inches in diameter ; and the smaller 
ones were very abundant, the W'hole being of the pine tribe. 
The rocks are composed of mica-slate, which Mr. Beverly 
remarked to dip to the eastward, generally at an angle of 
about 70°, and sometimes to lie still nearer a perpendicular 
direction. The land to the eastward of this part of the 
coast, as Phipps has justly remarked, assumes a very dif- 
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ferent aspect from that to the westward ; the latter being 
the most rugged and acuminated that I ever saw, and this 
becoming of a more smooth and rounded outline. We were 
a good deal surprized, on landing, to find that large streams 
of water were rushing down the sides of all the hills, and 
that there were large ponds of it in every direction ; a cir- 
cumstance the less expected by us, since we had certainly 
never seen it half so abundant in any of our winter stations 
at this season ; not even at Winter Island, which lies*" in 
latitude 66°{, or nearly 14° to the southward of this. The 
water was running copiously, even at a height of three or 
four hundred feet above the sea, almost at midnight ; and the 
Saxifraga Oppositifolia was quite out in flower at a similar 
height. We saw several rein-deer, and killed a small one. 
It was high water at 10.40, p.m., the tide having risen two 
feet ten inches in about four hours. There was here an 
extensive floe of land-ice, filling the upper part of the bay, 
as shown by the broken line in the cliart ; but it was so 
thin and watery, that we could have cut throiigli it, at least 
half a mile, in two days, had the place been such as to re- 
quire it. This operation I had always anticipated as likely 
to be requisite, wherever the ship should be placed. Tlic 
variation of the magnetic needle, as observed upon the ice 
near this spot, was 18° 10' 30", westerly. 

From the hills we could plainly distinguish a considerable 
space of open water to the eastward of Verlegen Hook, as 
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we had supposed to be the case when on board ; and I could 
not help feeling great confidence that, could we now have 
been enabled to place the Hccla in security, we might have 
got the boats into this water, which appeared to lead directly 
to the northward, and thus have reached the main ice with- 
out much difficulty. As it was, we were obliged to submit 
to the necessity of still awaiting some favourable change ; 
and those only, who have been in similar situations, can con- 
ceive how painful such a necessity was. 

I never remember to have experienced in these regions 
such a continuance of beautiful weather as we now had, 
during more than three weeks that we had been on the 
northern coast of Spitzbergen. Day after day we had a 
clear and cloudless sky, scarcely any wind, and, with the 
exception of a few days previously to the 23d of ]\Iay, a 
warm temperature in the shade, and quite a scorcliing sun. 
On the 3d of June we had a shower of rain, and on the 6th 
it rained pretty hard, for two or three hours. After the 1st 
of June we could procure abundance of excellent water upon 
the ice, and by the end of the first week the floe pieces 
were looking blue with it in some parts, and the snow had 
everywhere become too soft to bear a man’s weight. 

On the 7th, the ship, still closely beset, had drifted much 
more to the eastward, being within a mile of the spot where 
the jirovisions had been deposited the preceding evening. 
There was now no otlaer ice between us and the land, except 
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the floe to which we had been so long attached ; and round 
this we were occasionally obliged to warp, whenever a little 
slackening of the ice permitted, in order to prevent our get- 
ting too near the rocks. In this situation of suspense and 
anxiety we still remained until the evening of the 8th, 
when a breeze, at length, springing up from the southward, 
began to open out the ice from the point near which we 
lay. As soon as the channel was three or four hundred 
yards wide, we w^arped into the clear waiter and, making 
sail, rounded the point in safety, having no soundings with 
tw enty fathoms, at one-third of a mile from a small rocky 
islet lying off it. In the mean time the wind had been 
driving the ice so fast oft* the land as to form for us a clear 
communication with the open w^atcr before seen to the east- 
w^ard ; and thus w ere we at length liberated from our con- 
finement, after a close and tedious besetment” of twenty- 
four days. 

This escape appeared to give us all fresh animation, and 
we now entertained the most confideiit liopes of being able 
shortly to effect the object we had so long had at heart, 
that of securing the Hecla in some harbour previously to our 
departure in the boats ; an object which the events of the 
last few days had show n to be indispensably necessary, before 
I could venture to set out. With this view w^e stretched 
along the low point of Verlegen Hook, round which we 
found some sw^ell coming in from Waygatz Strait, the wind 
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1827 . blowing strong from the southward, with heavy rain, during 

June. 

the night. We, therefore, lay to under this land till the 
wind had moderated, and the weather cleared ; and early in 
Saturday, the morninff of the 9th, made sail to the N.N.E., towards 

liiJi. 

the Seven Islands, finding a clear sea in that direction. 

On the low shore near Verlegcn Hook, we saw a house, 
which appeared in a ruinous state, and which we supj)osed 
to have belonged to some Ilussian settlers. Near this 
Hook, too, we found, for the first time on the north coast 
of Spitzbergen, heavy grounded ice, such as we had formerly 
been accustomed to find upon all shelving shores. This 
circumstance appeared to us worthy of remark, as seeming 
to afford a proof that the heavy or field ice seldom, if ever, 
comes actually home upon these shores ; for otherwise it 
would leave many traces of that kind. Wc were pleased to 
see that, except these grounded masses, there was, along this 
shore, no other ice attached to the land. 

At noon, being in latitude 80° 16' 40' by observation, and 
the high land of Verlegen Hook bearing south (true) dis- 
tant from four to five leagues, we had no bottom with ninety 
fathoms of line. A haze clearing off* about this time, we 
saw the land to the eastward, and hauled up for it, towards 
Brandywine Bay, with the intention of examining that part 
of the coast for a harbour. The ‘‘ packed’’ ice was at this 
time four or five miles to the westward of us, and the blink 
w^as very strongly marked, and of a yellowish colour, over 
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the whole of the northern and western horizons. At two, 
P.M., after standing about six miles to the eastward, we 
struck soundings in seventeen, and immediately afterwards 
in fifteen fathoms. As no land could be seen within many 
leagues of us, we tacked till a boat could be got a-head to 
sound, and then kept to the E.N.E., having from fourteen 
to ten fathoms for several miles in that direction. The 
weather had now become hazy, and the wind light ; but we 
could perceive, to the south-eastward, a quantity of heavy ice, 
apparently aground, at four or five miles' distance ; this we 
supposed to be lying around the “ Low Island" of Phipps, 
which conjecture subsequently proved correct. The weather 
becoming more thick, with rain, sleet, and snow, we were 
obliged to put the ship’s head to the N.W., and lie to ; and 
in drifting to the northward soon dropped oft' into deep 
water, the hand-leads not reaching the bottom. 

The weather continued so thick that, impatient as w'c were 
to stand in towards the eastern land, we could not venture 
to do so till eleven a.m., on the 10th, when avc made sail 
towai’ds Brandywine Bay, the wind being now from the 
AV.S.^V., or nearly dead upon that shore. The weather 
clearing up at M5, p.m., we saw the eastern land, and soon 
after discovered the grounded ice oif Low Island; Wal- 
den’s Island was also plainly in sight to the N.E. The Bay 
seemed deeply indented, and very likely to affod nooks such 
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1827. as wc wanted ; and where so large a space of open water, 

.Turn*, 

and consequently some sea, had been exerting its influence 
for a considerable time, we flattered ourselves with the most 
sanguine hopes of now having access to the shores, sufficiently 
near, at least, for sawing into some place of shelter. How, 
then, shall 1 express our surprize and mortification in finding 
that the whole of the coast, from the islands northwards to 
Black Point, and apparently also as far as Walden’s Island^ 
W'as rendered inaccessible by one continuous and heavy floe, 
everywhere attached to the shores, and to the numberless 
grounded masses about the island, this immense barrier 
being in some places six or seven miles in width, and not 
less than twelve feet in thickness near the margin ! 

In standing in towards this floe, from the north-w'estward, 
we had no bottom with thirty-five fathoms of line; but, after 
sailing out on the opposite tack about a mile, wc suddenly 
struck soundings in ten, and before the ship's head came 
round, had decreased to seven fathoms. Lowering a boat, 
I immediately went away to sound, and found that some 
heavy masses of ice, near us, and lying close off the margin 
of the floe, were aground in six fathoms, our distance 
from the north-eastern part of the island being about four 
or five miles. Nearer to the island the water deepened 
again to tlurtcen and fifteen fathoms ; so that this appears 
to be a bank lying by itself at that distance; and upon 
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%vhich there is, perhaps, less water than I found, as the floe i8i7. 

J line. 

prevented niy sounding more to the eastward about the w- 
shoalest part. 

The prospect from our masthead at this time was cer- 
tainly enough to cast a damp over every sanguine expec- 
tation I had formed, of being soon enabled to place the Ilecla 
in security ; and more willingly than ever w-ould I, at this 
period, have persuaded myself, if possible, that I should be 
justified in quitting her at sea. Such, how’ever, was the 
nature of this navigation, as reg<ardcd the combined diffi- 
culties arising from ice and a large extent of shoal and un- 
surveyed ground, that, even with our full complement of 
officers and men on board, all our strength and exertions 
might scarcely have sufficed, in a single gale of wind, to keep 
the ship tolerably secure, and much less could I have ensured 
placing her ultimately in any proper situation for ))icking 
up an absent party ; for, if once again beset, she must, of 
course, be at the mercy of the ice. I'he conclusion was, 
therefore, irresistibly forced upon my mind, that thus to have 
left the ship would have been to expose her to imminent 
and certain peril, rendering it impossible to conjecture where 
we should find her on our return, and therefore rashly to 
have placed all parties in a situation from which nothing but 
disaster could reasonably be expected to ensue. 

The wind having now freshened up from the S.W.bAV., 
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mr. which might be expected to bring tbc drift ice from the 
“ pack ” in upon the land, we stood to the N.AV. to gain an 
offing, and, after sailing eighteen miles, came to a quantity 
of ice which was streaming off from the margin. When m'c 
tacked, at 1 1 r.M., our estimated latitude, by our run from 
Low Island, was 80° 30' ; and there was at this time so 
much clear water to the northward and N.N.E. of us, that 
we might probably have run, without any obstruction, to 
80°i, had there been any object in our doing so. I now 
determined to take advantage of the westerly wind, and of 
the Ice afforded by the ice, to stand back to the southward 
towards Waygatz Strait, where a dark purjile sky seemed to 
indicate clear water, and where, on this account, as well as 
from the clearness of the shores about Verlegen Hook, we 
hojied there might be access to the land near some harbour. 
In keeping in that direction, in the course of the night, we 
found that the ice was drifting very fast to the eastward ; 

Moiidiiy, and on the morning of the 1 1th, it was not without some 
difficulty that wc got to windward of the shoal ground off 
the west end of Low Island ; so near had the ice now ap- 
proached it, though, forty-eight hours before, none was to 
be seen from the ship’s deck, in a much more westerly posi- 
tion than this. When we had proceeded a little farther to 
the southward, wc found that the same effect had been 
produced in a much more surprising degree under all the 
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lands about the entrance of Waygatz Strait, and towards is 2 r. 

Juni*. 

Verlegen Hook, where it was now not possible to approach 
the shores in any one })lacc in sight from our masthead. 

IVfy intentions being thus again baffled, and there being 
every probability that, if the westerly wind lasted, it would 
soon leave us no space in which to keep under way, we now 
pushed back again to the northward, preferring to be beset 
in a high latitude, if we were to be beset at all. However, 
in the course of the 12th, the wind shifted to the north- Tiiosiliiy, 

rjth. 

ivard ; of which circumstance 1 gladly took advantage to' 
endeavour to get a sight of (he main ice, and at the same 
time to examine about ^\^alden Island, though with little 
hopes of finding a harbour on so small a spot of land. This 
island was regarded by us at this time with no common 
interest, since it now appeared probable that it would form 
one of the stations to which provisions and information 
would be carried, as an assistance to our party on their 
return from the north w^ard. 

After beating through much ice, which was all of the 
drift or broken kind, and had all found its way hither 
in the last two days, we got into an open space of water 
inshore, and about six miles to the northward of Low 
Island; and on the morning of the 13th stretched in to- Wednesday, 

13lh. 

wards Walden Island, around which wc found, as we had 
feared, a considerable quantity of fixed ice. It was certainly 
much less here than elsewhere ; but the inner, or eastern 

G 
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1827. side of the island was entirely enveloped by it. In fact, 

June. 

the very circumstance which tended to clear the northern 
and western sides of any land hereabouts, and to retain the 
ice on the northern and eastern, (namely, the exposure of 
the former, and the sheltered situation of the latter, rela- 
tively to the open water,) tended also to delay the accom- 
plishment of our wishes ; for it was against the sea and the 
pressure of ice from the south and west alone that it was 
very important at present to secure the ship, and from any 
such shelter we were still unavoidably shut out. 

Having from twenty-six to twenty-four fathoms at the 
distance of four miles from Walden Island, I was prejiaring 
two boats, with the intention of going to sound about its 
northern point, which was the most clear of ice, and not 
without a faint hope of finding something like shelter there ; 
but I was jirevented by a thick fog coming on. Indeed, 
ever since we had got into open water, we had scarcely once 
seen the blue sky, and for ten hours out of every twelve we 
had experienced fog, sleet, or snow. Continuing, Ihcrefoie, 
to beat to the northward, we jiassed occasionally a good 
deal of loose drift-ice, but with every appearance of much 
clear w ater in that direction ; and the weather clearing 
about midnight, we observed in latitude 80° 43 ' 32 ". The 
Seven Islands were in sight to the eastward, and the “Little 
Table Island ” of Phi j)ps’s bore E.N.E. (true), distant about 
nine or ten miles. It is a mere craggy rock, rising perhaps 
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from three to hundred feet above the level of the sea, is‘ 27 , 

June. 

and with a small low islet lying oflT its northern end. This 
island, being the northernmost known land in the world, 
naturally excited much of our curiosity; and bleak and 
barren and rugged as it is, one could not help gazing at it 
with intense interest. 

I'he wind freshened from the northward on the 14th, Thursday. 

Uth. 

and as this was likely to clear the margin of the main ice, 
we still continued to beat up towTirds it under all sail, in 
the confident hope of soon meeting it, or at least of forming 
some idea, from appearances, wiicre we might exi)ect to do 
so in the boats. As w^e advanced to the northward, we fell 
in w ith more and more drift-ice ; but at noon, when in 
latitude, by observation, 80° 49' 6', or one mile to the north- 
ward of Phipps’s furthest, nothing like the heavy or main 
ice could be seen. In the evening the drift-ice still 
increased, and we passed one or two floes, but not of a heavy 
kind. At midnight we had reached the latitude of 8 1" 5' 32", 

Our longitude, by chronometers, at this time was 19" 34' 

East, Little Table Island bearing S. 2G"E. (true), distant six 
or sc^en leagues, and Walden Island S. 4" E *. The depth 

* I have been thus particular in noticing the Hecla’s position, because our 
observations would apjriear to be, with one exception, the most northern on 
record at that time. The Commissioners of Longitude, in their memorial to 
the King in Council, in the year 1821, consider that the ** progress of discovery 
has not arrived northwards, according to any well-authenticated accounts, so 
far as eighty-one degrees of north latitude.” Mr. Scoresby fiubwqoftntly states 
his having observed in lat. 81° 12' 42". 

G 2 
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of water was ninety-seven fathoms, on a bottom of greenish 
mud ; and the temi)erature, at ninety-five fathoms, by Six’s 
thermometer, was 29“8, that at the surface being 31", and 
of the air 28\ All that could here be seen to the north- 
ward was loose drift-ice. To the north-east it was particu- 
larly open, and I have no doubt that we might have gone 
many miles further in that direction, had it not been a much 
more important object to keep the ship free, than to push 
her to the northward. We were, however, much disap- 
pointed in seeing no indication of the main ice from this 
station ; unless, indeed, the yellow blink which overs})read 
the northern horizon, but which we had sc^en quite as bright 
when forty miles further south, could so be considered. 
Tliere was, in fact, scarcely a loose mass to be seen, that 
could have ever belonged to a very heavy floe, such as the 
main ice is considered to be ; so that, although we were now 
twenty-five miles to the northward of the station in which 
Pliij)])s remarked that “ the ice aj^peared flat and unbroken,’^ 
as seen from a considerable height on shore, all that we 
could discover was quite of a contrary description. Thus 
we were still at a loss to know the position of the main ice 
at this time ; while the nature and quantity of that through 
which w e had been sailing for so many miles were extremely 
unfavourable to the progress of boats over it, whenever it 
should become packed.” 

We now stood back again to the southward, in order 
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again to* cxainiiie the coast wherever we could approach it ; 1827. 

June. 

but found, on the 15 th, that none of the land was at all 

Friday, 15th 

accessible, the wind having got round to the W.N.W. and 
loaded all the shores with drift-ice. Our attention was, 
indeed, pretty well occupied in keeping the ship at liberty ; 
which,, however, she probably would not have been for 
twenty-four hours longer, had the westerly breeze continued ; 
for the ice came driving back very quickly from that quarter, 
and would have very soon beset us. Fortunately, however, 
on the evening of the 15 th, it shifted to tlie eastward, and 
a fresh breeze blowing from that quarter sent it away once 
more to the westward in a few hours, leaving us a clear space 
of water inshore. I now determined to examine, if possible, 
every part of the coast, while this easterly wind kept it clear 
of drift-ice ; and wherever the shore could be approached, 
either by water, or by walking over the ice, to search for a 
sheltered place for the ship, that we might at least know of 
such a place, and then take the first opportunity of getting 
into it. 

W alden Island being the first part clear of the loose ice, Saturday, 
we stretched in for it on the 16 th, and, when within two 
miles, observed that about half that space was occupied by 
land ice, even on its north-western side, which was the only 
accessible one, the rest being wholly enclosed by it. How- 
ever, being desirous of obtaining a better view than our 
crow’s-nest commanded, and also of depositing here a small 
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supply of provisions, 1 left the ship at 1 p.m., accotnpanied 
by Lieutenant Foster in a second boat, and, landing upon 
the ice, walked over about three-quarters of a mile of high 
and rugged hummocks to the shore. Ascending two or 
three hundred feet, we had a clear and extensive view of 
the Seven Islands, and of some land far beyond them to the 
eastward; and here the whole sea was covered with one 
unbroken land-floe attached to all the shores, extending 
from the island where we stood, and which formed an abut- 
ment for it, each way along the land as far as the eye could 
reach. After this discouraging prospect, which wholly 
destroyed every hope of finding a harbour among the Seven 
Islands, we returned to the place where the men had depo- 
sited the provisions, and after making the necessary obser- 
vations for the survey, returned immediately on board. 

This island, which in some parts is about five hundred 
feet above the sea, and precipitous towards the middle, 
consists of coarse-grained granite, most of w hich is black and 
white : in the rest the felspar is of a bright flesh-colour, 
giving the rock a red hue, and the mica is very abundant and 
shining in both kinds. In one place, it seemed to dip to the 
north-east, at an angle of 30® ; but it was not very distinctly 
marked. A few plants, mosses, and lichens were found. 
Of the last-mentioned, the tripc-de-rcche {Gyrophora Pro^ 
boscided)^ the rein-deer moss (Cenomyce Rangiferina)^ and 
the black woolly-looking Cornicularia div^gens^ were most 
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abundant. A few eider ducks and dovekies were the only is 27 . 

June. 

animals seen ; but tliere were traces of rein-deer having 
been upon the island. The latitude of the north-west end 
is 80” 35' 38"; the longitude, by chronometer, 19° 51' 16"' E., 
and the variation of the magnetic needle 17° 42" westerly ; 
the latter phenomenon still exhibiting a regular decrease as 
we advanced to the eastward. The soundings appeared 
deep around the island ; we had thirty-three fathoms at the 
margin of the land-ice. 

Observing from the island that the sea was perfectly clear 
to the northward, wo now stood for Little Table Island, 
with some slight hope that the rock off its northern end 
might afford shelter for the ship ; at all events, being the 
most exposed, on account of its situation, it was the most 
likely to be free from ice. A thick fog prevented our get- 
ting near it till the morning of the 17th, when, having SvmJay, 
approached it within a mile and a half, I sent Lieutenant 
Eoss on shore to the little islet, which was quite clear of ice, 
and where he deposited another small store of provisions, 
but found nothing like shelter for the ship. The islet consists 
of gneiss, having garnets imbedded in some specimens ; Mr. 

Eeverly could not discover in what direction it dipped. This 
small rock, with specimens of which (as being the northern- 
most known land in the w^orld) the boat returned loaded, 
is about one hundred feet above the sea, and the Table 
Island about four or five hundred, both occupying an extent 
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of perhaps onc-third of a square mile. Lieutenant Ross 
described the rocks as covered with abundance of very large 
tripe-de-roche, some rein-deer moss, and other lichens ; and 
there was abundance of good water in pools. A few brent- 
geese, eider-ducks, and a Lestris Parasiticus, were all the 
animals seen. We place this island, by a meridian altitude 
observed on board this day, in latitude 80° 48'; but the 
observation was an indifferent one, and with the sea horizon, 
which is never to be trusted. Wc had no bottom with 
thirty-five fathoms, at one mile distance, on the north and 
west sides, and liieutenant Ross found twelve fathoms 
alongside the rocks. This w^as the only island round which 
a ship might, at this time, have sailed ; all the others in 
sight being entircHy enclosed by a barrier of fixed ice. 

Having no further business here, and the easterly wind 
still continuing, I thought the best thing we could do, 
w^ould be to run again to the southward of Low Island, and 
try once more to approach the shores about the entrance 
of the W^aygatz Strait. We, therefore, bore up under all 
sail to the south-west. 

It w^ould be vain to deny that I had lately begun to 
entertain the most serious apprehensions, as related to the 
accomplishment of our principal object. The 17th of June 
had now arrived, and all that w^e saw afforded the most 
discouraging prospect as to our getting the Hecla into har- 
bour ; w hile every day’s experience showed how utterly rash 
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a measure it would be to think of quitting her in her present 1^27. 
situation, which, even with all her officers and men, was 
one of extreme precariousness and uncertainty. Although 
I was in the habit of daily and almost hourly communication 
with my officers, yet I thought it my duty once more to 
require from them officially their opinions upon this subject, 
which I found to agree entirely with my own. Indeed, 
there could not, under present circumstances, be two opi- 
nions upon the subject. 

Standing to the S.W. after passing Walden Island, we 
came, as usual, pretty suddenly into sixteen fathoms, when 
at the distance of six or seven miles from the north side of 
Low Island. In running for the grounded hummocks off 
the west extremity, wLich is itself so low as to be scarcely 
discernible wLen any ice lies near it, we soon had from 
twelve to ten ; but in keeping out, in order to deepen the 
w ater, we suddenly fell into seven, and, for more than an 
hour’s quick run, did not get a cast above ten. There 
being at this time a considerable sw^ell, and too much ice 
still adhering to the island to enable us to seek a shelter 
there, I did not choose to risk getting the ship on the 
ground, and therefore hauled to the southward, towards 
Verlegen Hook, to prosecute our search for a harbour once 
more in that quarter. On the evening of the 18 th, while 
standing in for the high land to the eastward of V erlegen Hook, 
which, with due attention to the lead, may be apj^roached 

H 
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1827. 

June. 


Tuesday, 

J!Mh. 


Wednesday, 

2()th. 


with safety, we perceived from the crow’s-nest what appeared 
a low point, possibly affording some shelter for the shij), and 
which seemed to answer to an indentation of the coast laid 
down in an old Dutch chart and there called Treurenburg 
Bay. 

On the following morning I proceeded to examine the 
place, accompanied by Lieutenant Itoss in a second boat, 
and, to our great joy, found it a considerable bay, with one 
part affording excellent land-locked anchorage, and, what 
was equally fortunate, sufficiently clear of ice to allow the 
ship to enter. Having sounded the entrance, and deter- 
termined on the anchorage, we returned to the ship to bring 
her in ; and I cannot describe the satisfaction which the 
information of our success communicated to every individual 
on board* The main object of our enterprise now appeared 
almost within our grasp, and every body seemed anxious to 
make up, by renewed exertions, for the time we had una- 
voidably lost. The ship was towed and warped in with the 
greatest alacrity, and at 1. 40, a.m., on the 20th, we dropped 
the anchor in Hccla Cove, in thirteen fathoms, on a bottom 
of very tenacious blue clay, and made some haw^sers fast to 
the land-ice which still filled all the upper part of the bay. 
After resting a few hours, we sawed a canal, a quarter of a 
mile ill length, through which the ship was removed into a 

♦ Nieuwe aftcekening van Hct Eyland Spits-Bergen, opgcgcven door do 
Commandciirs Giles cn Outger Rep, cn in’t Light gebragt en uytgegeven door 
Gerard Van Keulen, &c. &c. 
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better situation, a bower-cable taken on shore and secured 
to the rocks, and an anchor with the chain-cable laid out 
the other way. On the morning of the 21 st, we hauled the 
launch up on the beach, it being my intention to direct such 
resources of every kind to be landed, as would render our 
party wholly independent of the shij), either for returning 
to England or for wintering, in case of the ship being driven 
to sea by the ice ; a contingency against which, in these 
regions, no precaution can altogether provide. I directed 
Lieutenant Foster, upon whom the charge of the Hecla 
w as now to devolve, to land without delay the necessary 
stores, keeping the sliip sea-worthy by taking in an equal 
w eight of ballast ; and, as soon as he should be satisfied of 
her security from ice, to proceed on the survey of the eastern 
coast ; but should he see reason to doubt her safety, with a 
still further diminution of her crew, to relinquish the sur- 
vey, and attend exclusively to the ship. I also gave direc- 
tions that notices should be sent, in the course of the 
summer, to the various stations where our depots of provi- 
sions were established, acquainting me with the situation 
and state of the ship, and giving me any other information 
which might be necessary for my guidance on our return 
from the northward. These and other arrangements being 
completed, I left the ship at five, p.m., with our two boats, 
which we named the Enterprise and Endeavour, Mr. Beverly 
being attached to my own, and Lieutenant Boss, accompa- 

II 2 
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]« 27 . nied by JNIr. Bird, in the other. Besides these, I took Lieu- 

June. -I t • 9 

tenant Crozicr in one of the ship s cutters, for the purpose 
of carrying some of our weight as far as Walden Island, and 
also a tliird store of provisions to be deposited on Low 
Island, as an intermediate station between Walden Island 
and the ship. As it was still necessary not to delay our 
return beyond the end of August, the time originally 
intended, I took with me only seventy-one days’ provisions ; 
which, including the boats and every other article, made up 
a weight of 260 lbs. per man ; and as it appeared highly 
improbable, from what we had seen of the very rugged 
nature of the ice we should first have to encounter, that 
cither the rein-deer, the snow-shoes, or the wheels would 
prove of any service for some time to come, I gave up the 
idea of taking them. We, however, constructed out of the 
snow-shoes four excellent sledges, for dragging a part of our 
baggage over the ice ; and tliese proved of invaluable service 
to us, while the rest of the things just mentioned would 
only have been an incumbrance. 

Having received the usual salutation of three cheers from 
those we left behind, we paddled through a quantity of 
loose ice at the entrance of the bay, and then steered, in a 
perfectly open sea, and with calm and beautiful weather, for 
the western part of Low Island, which we reached at half 
Friday, 22nd. past two Oil the moming of the 22nd. The low beach on 
which we landed nas principally composed of rounded frag- 
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ments of limestone, intermixed with some of clay-slate ; and i 62 r. 

. , June. 

several small rounded pieces of pumice-stone were also 
found. The drift-wood lined the beach in great quantities, 
the whole being of the pine tribe, as usual, and a Greenland 
whaler’s harpoon was found lying among it. 

Having deposited the provisions, we set off at four, a.m,, 
paddling watch and watch, to give the people a little rest. 

It was still quite calm ; but there being much ice about the 
island, and a thick fog coming on, we were several hours 
groping our way clear of it. The walruses were here very 
numerous, lying in herds upon the ice, and plunging into the 
water to follow us as we passed. The sound they utter is 
something between bellowing and very loud snorting, which, 
together with their grim, bearded countenances and long 
tusks, makes them appear, as indeed they are, rather formi- 
dable enemies to contend with. Under our present circum- 
stances, we were very well satisfied not to molest them, for 
they would soon have destroyed our boats, if one had been 
wounded ; but I believe they are never the first to make 
the attack. We landed upon the ice still attached to Wal- 
den Island, at 3. 30, a.m., on the 23rd. Our flat-bottomed Saliirda}'. 

23rd. 

boats rowed heavily with their loads, but proved perfectly 
safe and very comfortable. The men being much flitigued, 
we rested here some hours, and, after making our final 
arrangements with Lieutenant Crozier, parted with him at 
three in the afternoon, and set off for Little Table Island. 
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Finding there was likely to be so much open water in this 
neighbourhood in the autumn, I sent directions to Lieute- 
nant Foster to have a spare boat deposited at Walden Island, 
in time for our return, in case of any accident happening to 
ours. 

The land-ice, which still adhered to the Seven Islands, 
was very little more broken off than when the Flccla had 
been here a week before, and we rowed along its margin 
a part of the way to Little Table Island, w^hcrc we arrived 
at ten, p.m. We here examined and re-secured the pro- 
visions left on shore, having found our depot at Walden 
Island disturbed by the bears. The prospect to the north- 
ward at this time was very favourable, there being only a 
small quantity of loose ice in sight ; and the weather still 
continuing calm and clear, with the sea as smooth as a 
mirror, w e set off, w ithout delay, at half past ten, taking our 
final leave of the Spitzbergen shores, as we hoped, for at 
least tw^o months. Steering due north, w^e made good pro- 
gress, our latitude by the sun’s meridian altitude at midnight 
being 80° 51' 13". A beautifully coloured rainbow appeared 
for some time, w ithout any appearance of rain falling. We 
observed that a considerable current was setting us to the 
eastw ard just after leaving the land, so that w^e had made a 
N.N.I]. course, distance about ten miles, when we met with 
some ice, w Inch soon becoming too close for further progress, 
w^e landed upon a high hummock to obtain a better view. 
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We here perceived that the ice was close to the northward, 
but to the westward discovered some open water, which we 
reached after two or three hours paddling, and found it a 
wide expanse, in which we sailed tp the northward without 
obstruction, a fresh breeze having sprung up from the S.AV". 
The weather soon after became very thick, with continued 
snow, requiring great care in looking out for the ice, which 
made its appearance after two hours run, and gradually 
became closer, till at length we were stopped by it at noon, 
and obliged to haul the boats upon a small floe-piece, our 
latitude by observation being ST 12' 51", 

Our plan of travelling being nearly the same throughout 
this excursion, after we first entered upon the ice, I may at 
once give some account of our usual mode of proceeding. 
It was my intention to travel wholly at night, and to rest 
by day, there being, of course, constant daylight in these 
regions during the summer season. The advantages of this 
plan, which was occasionally deranged by circumstances, 
consisted first, in our avoiding the intense and oppressive 
glare from the snow during the time of the sun’s greatest 
altitude, so as to prevent, in some degree, the painful in- 
flammation in the eyes, called ‘‘ snow-blindness,” which is 
common in all snowy countries. We also thus enjoyed 
greater warmth during the hours of rest, and had a better 
chance of drying our clothes ; besides which, no small ad- 
vantage was derived from the snow being harder at night 
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i.s2r. 

June. 


for travelling. The only disadvantage of this plan was, that 
the fogs were somewhat more frequent and more thick by 
night than by day, though even in this respect there was 
less difference than might have been supposed, the tem- 
perature during the twenty-four hours undergoing but little 
variation. This travelling by night and sleeping by day so 
completely inverted the natural order of things, that it was 
difficult to persuade ourselves of the reality. Even the 
officers and myself, who uere all furnished with pocket 
chronometers, could not always bear in mind at what part 
of the twenty-four hours w'e had arrived ; and there were 
several of the men who declared, and I believe truly, that they 
never knew night from day during the whole excui’sion *. 

When we rose in the evening, w e commenced our day by 
prayers, after which we took off our fur sleeping-dresses, 
and put on those for travelling ; the former being made of 
camblct, lined w ith racoon-skin, and the latter of strong blue 
box-cloth. We made a point of always putting on the same 
stockings and boots for travelling in, whether they had dried 
during the day or not ; and I believe it w'as only in five or 

* Had wc succeeded in reaching the liigher latitudes, where the change of 
tlic sun’s altitude during the twenty-four hours is still less perceptible, it would 
have been essentially necessary to possess the certain means of knowing this ; since 
an error of twelve hours of time would have carried us, when we intended to 
return, on a meridian opposite to, or 180° from, the right one. To obviate the 
possibility of this, we had some chronometers constructed by Messrs. Parkinson 
and Frodsham, of which the hour-hand made only one revolution in tlie day, 
the twenty-four hours being marked round the dial-plate. 
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six instances, at the most, that they were not either still wet 
or hard-frozen. This, indeed, was of no consequence, beyond 
the discomfort of first putting them on in this state, as they 
were sure to be thoroughly wet in a quarter of an hour after 
commencing our journey ; wliile, on the other hand, it was 
of vital importance to keep dry things for sleeping in. Being 
“ rigged” for travelling, we breakfasted upon warm cocoa 
and biscuit, and after stowing the things in the boats and on 
the sledges, so as to secure them, as much as possible, from 
wet, we set off on our day’s journey, and usually travelled 
from five to five and a half liours, then stopped an hour to 
dine, and again travelled four, five, or even six hours, accord- 
ing to circumstances. After this we halted for the night, 
as we called it, though it was usually early in the morning, 
selecting the largest surface of ice we happened to be near, 
for hauling the boats on, in order to avoid the danger of its 
breaking up by coming in contact with other masses, and 
also to prevent drift as much as possible. The boats were 
placed close alongside each other, with their sterns to the 
wind, the snow or wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by the bamboo masts and three paddles, placed 
over them as awnings, an entrance being left at the bow. 
Every man then immediately put on dry stockings and fur 
boots, after which we set about the necessary repairs of 
boats, sledges, or clothes ; and, after serving the provisions 
for the succeeding day, we went to supper. Most of the 

I 
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J827. officers and men then smoked their pipes, which served to 

Jw»e. 

^ dry the boats and awnings very much, and usually raised the 
temperature of our lodgings 10° or 15°. This part of the 
twenty-four hours was often a time, and the only one, of real 
enjoyment to us ; the men told their stories and “ fought all 
their battles o’er again,” and the labours of the day, unsuc- 
cessful as they too often Avere, were forgotten. A regular 
watch was set during our rcsting-time, to look out for bears 
or for the ice breaking up round us, as well as to attend to 
the drying of the clothes, each man alternately taking this 
duty for one hour. We then concluded our day with 
prayers, and having put on our fur-dresses, lay doivn to 
sleep with a degree of comfort, which perhaps few persons 
would imagine possible under such circumstances ; our chief 
inconvenience being, that we were somewhat pinched for 
room, and therefore obliged to stow rather closer than was 
quite agreeable. The temperature, while we slept, was 
usually from 36° to 45°, according to the state of the external 
atmosjjhere ; but on one or two occasions, in cahn and warm 
weather, it rose as high as 60° to 66°, obhging us to throw 
off a part of oiu fur-dress. After we had slept seven hours, 
the man appointed to boil the cocoa roused us, when it was 
ready, by the sound of a bugle, when we commenced our 
day in the manner before described. 

Our allowance of provisions for each man per day was as 
follows ; — 
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Biscuit ...... 10 ounces. 

Femmican 9 » 

Sweetened CocoaPowder 1 „ to make one pint. 

Rum 1 gill. 

Tobacco 3 ounces per week. 

Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of wine, of which two 
pints formed our daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked in 
an iron boiler over a shallow iron lamp, with seven wicks ; 
a simple apparatus, which answered our purpose remarkably 
weU. We usually found one pint of the spirits of wine 
sufficient for preparing our breakfast, that is, ‘for heating 
twenty-eight pints of water, though it always commenced 
from the temperature of 32“. If the weather was calm and 
fair, this quantity of fuel brought it to the boiling point in 
about an hour and a quarter ; but more generally the wicks 
began to go out before it had reached 200°. This, however, 
made a very comfortable meal to persons situated as we 
were. Such, with very little variation, was our regular 
routine during the whole of this excursion. 

We set off on our first journey over the ice at ten, p.m., on 
the 24th, Table Island bearing S.S.W., and a fresh breeze 
blowing from W.S.W., with thick fog, which afterwards 
changed to rain. The bags of pcmmican were placed upon 
the hedges, and the bread in the boats, with the intention 
of securing the latter from wet ; but this plan we wme very 
soon obliged to relinquish. We npw comm^ced upon very 
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slow and laborious travelling, the pieces of ice being of small 
extent and very rugged, obliging us to make three journies, 
and sometimes four, with the boats and baggage, and to 
launch several times across narrow pools of water. This, 
however, was nothing more than we had expected to en- 
counter at the margin of the ice, and for some distance 
within it ; and every individual exerted himself to the very 
utmost, with the hope of the sooner reaching the main or 
field ice. We stopped to dine at five, a.m., on the 25th, 
having made, by our log, (which we kept very carefully, 
marking the courses by compass, and estimating the dis- 
tances,) about two miles and a half of northing ; and again 
setting forward, proceeded till eleven, a.m., when we halted 
to rest, our latitude by observation at noon being 81° 15' 13 ". 

Setting out again at half past nine in the evening, we 
found our way to lie over nothing but small loose rugged 
masses of ice, separated by little pools of water, obliging us 
constantly to launch and haul up the boats, each of which 
operations required them to be unloaded, and occupied 
nearly a quarter of an hour. In came on to rain very hard 
on the morning of the 26th ; and finding we were making 
very little progress, (having advanced not more than half a 
mile in four hours,) and that our clothes would be soon wet 
through, we halted at half past one, and took shelter under 
the awnings. The weather improving at six o’clock, we 
again moved forward, and travelled till a quarter past eleven, 
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when we hauled the boats upon the only tolerably large 
floe-piece in sight. The rain had very much increased the 
quantity of water lying upon the ice, of which nearly half 
the surface was now covered with numberless little ponds 
of various shapes and extent. It is a remarkable fact that 
we had already experienced, in the course of this summer, 
more rain than during the whole of seven previous summers 
taken together^ though passed in latitudes from 7° to" 15° 
lower than this. A great deal of the ice over which we 
passed to-day presented a very curious appearance and 
structure, being composed, on its upper surface, of number- 
less irregular needle-like crystals, placed vertically, and nearly 
close together ; their length varying, in different pieces of 
ice, from five to ten inches, and their breadth in the middle 
about half an inch, but pointed at both ends. The upper 
surface of ice having this structure sometimes looks like 
greenish velvet; a vertical section of it, which frequently 
occurs at the margin of floes, resembles, while it remains 
compact, the most beautiful satin-spar, and asbestos, when 
falling to pieces. At this early part of the season, this kind 
of ice afforded pretty firm footing, but as the summer ad- 
vanced, the needles became more loose and moveable, render- 
ing it extremely fatiguing to walk over them, besides cutting 
our boots and feet, on which account the men called them 
“ penknives.” It appeared probable to us that this pecu- 
liarity might be produced by the heavy drops of rain piercing 
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j 82 r. their way downwards through the ice, and thus separating 
the latter into needles of the form above described, rather 
than to any regular crystallization when in the act of freezing; 
which supposition seemed the more reasonable, as the needles 
are always placed in a vertical position, and never occur 
except from the upper surface downwards. 

We pursued our journey at half past nine, p.m., with the 
wind at N.E., and thick weather, the ice being so much in 
motion as to make it very dangerous to cross with loaded 
boats, tlic masses being all very small. Indeed, when we 
came to the margin of the floe-piece on which we had slept, 
we saw no road by which we could safely proceed, and there- 
foi-e preferred remaining where we were, to the risk of 
driving back to the southward on one of the smaller masses. 
On this account we halted at midnight, having waded three- 
quarters of a mile through water from two to five inches 
deep upon the ice. Tlic tlicrmometer was at 33°. In the 
course of this short journey, we saw several rotges and dove- 
kies, and a few kittiwakes, ivory gulls, and mallemuckcs. 
Weiinosaay, 'PJie wcatlicr continued so thick that we could only see 
a few yards around us ; but the wind backing to the south- 
ward, and beginning to open out the loose ice at the edge 
of the floe, we proceeded at half past ten, p.m., and after 
crossing several small pieces, came to the first tolerably heavy 
ice we bad yet seen, but all broken uj) into masses of small 
Thursday, extent. At seven, a.m., on the 28th, w^e came to a floe 

28th. 
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covered with high and rugged hummocks, which opposed 
a formidable obstacle to our progress, occurring in two or 
three successive tiers, so that we had no sooner crossed one 
than another presented itself. Over one of these we hauled 
the boats with extreme difficulty, by a standing pull,” and 
the weather being then so thick that we could sec no pass 
across the next tier, we were obliged to stop at nine, a.m. 
While performing this laborious work, which required the 
boats to be got up and down places, almost perpendicular, 
James Parker, my coxswain, received a severe contusion in 
his back, by the boat falling upon him from a hummock, and 
the boats were constantly subject to very heavy blows, but 
sustained no damage The weather continued very foggy 
during the day, but a small lane of water opening out at no 
great distance from the margin of the floe, w e launched the 
boats, at eight in the evening, among loose drift-ice, and 
after some time landed on a small floe to the eastward, the 
only one in sight, with the hope of its leading to the north- 
ward. It proved so rugged that we were obliged to make 
three, and sometimes four journies with the boats and pro- 


* I may here mention that notwithstanding the heavy blows which the boats 
were constantly receiving, all our nautical and astronomical instruments were 
taken back to the ship without injury. This circumstance makes it, perhaps, 
worth while to explain that they were lashed upon a wooden platform in the 
after locker of each boat, sufficiently small to be clear of the boat’s sides, and 
playing on strong springs of whalebone, which entirely obviated the effects of 
the severe concussions to which they would otherwise have been subject. 
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ju’iie visions, and this by a very circuitous route ; so that the road 
by which we made a mile of northing was full a mile and a 
half in length, and over this wc had to travel at least five, 
and sometimes seven times. Tims, when m'c halted to dine, 
at two, A.M., after six hours’ severe toil, and much risk to the 
men and boats, we had only accomplished about a mile and 
a quarter in a N.N .E. direction. After dining we proceeded 
again till half jiast six, and then halted, very much fatigued 
with our day's work, and having made two miles and a half 
of northing. One of the carpenter’s mates was a good deal 
hurt by a loaded sledge running against him, which laid 
him up for a day or two. We were here in latitude, by 
account, 81° 23', and in longitude, by the chronometers, 
2 1° 32' 34 " E., in which situation the variation of the mag- 
netic needle was observed to be 15° 31', westerly. We 
now enjoyed the first sunshine since our entering the ice, 
and a great enjoyment it was, after so much thick and M'et 
weather. We rose at half past four, p.m., in the hopes of 
pursuing our journey, but after hauling the boats to the 
edge of the floe, found such a quantity of loose rugged ice 
to the northward of us, that there was no possibility, for the 
present, of getting across or through it. Soon afterwards 
the whole of it became in motion, and driving down upon 
the floe, obliged us to retreat from the margin, and wait for 
some favourable change. We here tried for soundings, but 
found no bottom with two hundred fathoms of line. The 
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weather was beautifully clear, and the wind moderate 
from the S.W. From this situation we saw the eastern- 
most of the Seven Islands, bearing S. b.W. ; but Little 
Table Island, though more to the nortlnvard, yet being 
less high, was not in sight. Observing a small opening 
at 10. 30, P.M., v e launched the boats, and hauled them 
across several pieces of ice, some of them being very light 
and much decayed. Our latitude, by the sun’s meridian 
altitude at midnight, was 81° 23'; so that we had made 
only eight miles of northing since our last observation at 
noon on the 25 th. 

The 30th commenced with snowy and inclement weather, 
which soon rendered the atmosphere so thick, that we could 
no longer see our way, obliging us to halt till two, p.m., when 
we crossed several small pools with great labour and loss of 
time. We had generally very light ice this day, with some 
heavy rugged pieces intermixed ; and when hauling across 
these we had sometimes to cut with axes a passage for the 
boats among the hummocks. We also dragged them through 
a great many pools of fresh water, to avoid the necessity of 
going round them. The wind freshening up from the 
S.S.W., we afterwards found the ice gradually more and 
more open, so that, in the course of the day, we made by 
rowing, though by a very winding channel, five miles of 
northing; but were again stopped by the ice soon after 
midnight, and obliged to haul up on the first mass that we 
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could gain, the ice having so much motion that we narrowly 
escaped being “ nipped.” We liad passed, during this day’s 
journey, a great deal of light ice, but, for the first time, 
one heavy floe, from two to three miles in length, under 
the lee of which we found the most open water. A number 
of rotges and ivory-gulls were seen about the “ holes ” of 
water, and now and then a very small seal. We set out 
again at 11. 30, a.m., the wind still fresh from the S.W., and 
some snow falling : but it was more than an hour before we 
could get away from the small piece of ice on which we 
slept, the masses beyond being so broken up, and so much 
in motion, that we could not at first venture to launch the 
boats. Our latitude, observed at noon, was 81® 30' 41'’. 
After crossing several pieces, we at length got into a good 
“ lead ” of water, four or five miles in length ; two or three 
of which, as on the preceding day, occurred under the lee 
of a floe, being the second we had yet seen that deserved 
that name. We then passed over four or five small floes, 
and across the pools of water that lay betwixt them. The 
ice was now less broken up, and sometimes tolerably level ; 
but from six to eighteen inches of soft snow lay upon it in 
every part, making the travelling very fatiguing, and oblig- 
ing us to make at least two, and sometimes three journies 
with our loads. Wc now found it absolutely necessary to 
lighten the boats as much as possible, by putting the bread- 
bags on the sledges, on account of the “ runners ” of the 
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boats sinking so much deeper into the snow ; but our bread 
ran a great risk of being wetted by this plan. 

As soon as wc landed on a floe-piece, Lieutenant Ross 
and myself generally went on ahead, while the boats were 
unloading and hauling up, in order to select the easiest road 
for them. The sledges then followed in our track, IMcssrs. 
Beverly and Bird accompanying them ; by which the snow 
was much trodden down, and the road thus improved for 
the boats. As soon as we arrived at the other end of the 
floe, or came to any diflicult })lace, we mounted one of the 
highest hummocks of ice near at hand, (many of which were 
from fifteen to five-and-twenty feet above the sea) in order 
to obtain a better view around us ; and nothing could well 
exceed the dreariness which such a view presented. The eye 
wearied itself in vain to find an object but ice and sky to rest 
upon ; and even the latter was often hidden from our view 
by the dense and dismal fogs which so generally prevailed. 
For want of variety, the most trifling circumstance engaged 
a more than ordinary share of our attention ; a passing gull, 
or a mass of ice of unusual form, became objects which our 
situation and circumstances magnified into ridiculous im- 
portance ; and we have since often smiled to remember the 
eager interest with which we regarded many insignificant 
occurrences. It may well be imagined, then, how cheering 
it was to turn from this scene of inanimate desolation, to 

our two little boats in the distance, to see the moving figures 
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1827. of our men winding with tlicir sledges among the hum- 

J uly. 

W mocks, and to hear once more the sound of human voices 
breaking the stillness of this icy wilderness. In some cases 
Lieutenant Eoss and myself took separate routes to try the 
ground, wiiich kept us almost continually floundering among 
deep snoAv and w ater. The sledges having then been brought 
up as far as we had exjilored, we all w^nt back for the boats ; 
each boat's crew, when the road w as tolerable, dragging their 
own, and the officers labouring equally hard with the men. 
It was thus we proceeded for nine miles out of every ten 
that w'e travelled over ice ; for it was very rarely indeed 
that wc met with a surface sufficiently level and hard to 
drag all our loads at one journey, and in a great many 
instances, during the first fortnight, we had to make three 
journics with the boats and baggage ; that is, to traverse the 
same road five times over. 

We halted at eleven, p.m., on the 1st, having traversed 
from ten to eleven miles, and made good, by our account, 
seven and a half in a N.b.W. direction. We again set for- 
Monday.2nd. w^ard at ten, A.M., Oil the 2nd, the weather being calm, and 
the sun oppressively warm, though with a thick fog. The 
temperature in the shade w^as 35° at noon, and only 47° in 
the sun ; but this, together with the glare from the snow, 
produced so painful a sensation in most of our eyes, as to 
make it necessary to halt at one, p.m., to avoid being blinded. 
We therefore took advantage of this w’arm weather to let 
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the men wash themselves, and mend and dry their clothes, 1827. 
and then set out again at half past three. Tlie snow was, 
however, so soft as to take us up to our knees at almost 
every other step, and frequently still dce})er ; so that we 
were sometimes five minutes together in moving a single 
empty boat, with all our united strength. It being impos- 
sible to proceed under these circumstances, I determined, 
by degrees, to fall into our night-travelling again, from which 
we had of late insensibly deviated. therefore halted 

at half past five, the weather being now very clear and 
warm, and many of the j)eople’s eyes beginning to fail. Al"e 
did not set out again till after midnight, with the intention Tuesday, srJ 
of giving the snow time to harden after so warm a day ; but 
we found it still so soft as to make the travelling very 
fatiguing. Our way lay at first across a number of small 
loose pieces, most of which were from five to twenty yards 
apart, or just sufficiently separated to give us all the labour 
of launching and hauling up the boats, without the advan- 
tage of making any progress by water ; while we crossed, in 
other instances, from mass to mass, by laying the boats over, 
as bridges, by which the men and the baggage passed. Ey 
these means, we at length reached a floe about a mile in 
length, in a northern direction ; but it would be difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of the labour required to traverse 
it. The average depth of snow upon the level parts was 
about five inches, under which lay water four or five inches 
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deep; but the moment we approached a hummock, the 
depth to which we sank increased to three feet or more, 
rendering it difficult at times to obtain sufficient footing for 
one leg, to enable us to extricate the other. The pools of 
fresh water had now also become very large, some of them 
being a quarter of a mile in length, and their depth above 
our knees. Through these we were prevented taking the 
sledges, for fear of wetting all our provisions ; but we pre- 
ferred transporting the boats across them, notwithstanding 
the severe cold of the snow-water, the bottom being harder 
for the “ runners ” to slide upon. On this kind of road we 
were, in one instance, above two hours in proceeding a 
distance of one hundred yards. 

W^e halted at half past six, a.m., to dine, and to empty 
our boots and wring our stockings, which, to our feelings, 
was almost like putting on dry ones ; and again set out in 
an hour, getting at length into a “ lane ’’ of water one mile 
and a quarter long, in a N.N.E. direction. We halted for 
the night at half an hour before midnight, the people being 
almost exhausted with a laborious day's work, and our 
distance made good to the northw ard not exceeding two 
miles and a quarter. We allowed ourselves this night a 
hot supper, consisting of a pint of soup per man, made of an 
ounce of pemmican each, and eight or ten birds which we 
had killed in the course of the last week; and this was 
a luxury which persons thus situated could perhaps alone 
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duly appreciate. W e had seen, in the course of the day, a 
few rotges, a dovekic, a loom, a mallemuckc, and two or 
three very small seals. 

We rose and breakfasted at nine, p.m. ; but the weather 
had gradually become so inclement and thick, with snow, 
sleet, and a fresh breeze from the eastward, that we could 
neither have seen our w^ay, nor have avoided getting w et 
through, had we moved. We, therefore, remained under 
cover ; and it was as well that we did so, for the snow soon 
after changed to heavy rain, and the wind increased to a 
fresh gale, which unavoidably detained us till 7. 30, p.m., 
on the 4th, when we found, on setting out, that there was 
nothing but loose drift-ice for us to haul over ; nor from the 
highest hummock could w e discover a single floe, much less 
a field, towards which to direct our course. On two or three 
small floe-pieces which we did cross, none of which were a 
quarter of a mile in extent, w e found the hummocks occur- 
ring, ridge after ridge, with only fifty or sixty yards of level 
ice between them. The rain had pi’oduced even a greater 
effect than the sun, in softening the snow\ Lieutenant 
Boss and myself, in performing our pioneering duty, were 
frequently so beset in it, that sometimes, after trying in 
vain to extricate our legs, we were obliged to sit quietly 
down for a short time to rest ourselves, and then make 
another attempt; and the men, in dragging the sledges, 
were often under the necessity of crawling upon all-fours, 
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to make any progress at all. !N or would any kind of snow- 
shoes have been of the least service, but rather an incum- 
brance to us, for tlie surface was so irregular, that they would 
have thrown us down at every other step. We had hitherto 
made use of the Lapland shoes, or kamoogas, for walking in, 
w liicli are excellent for dry snow ; but there being now so 
much water upon the ice, we substituted the Esquimaux 
boots, which had been made in Greenland expressly for our 
use and which arc far superior to any others for this kind 
of travelling. Just before lialting, at six, a.m., on the 5th, 
the ice at the margin of the floe broke, while the men were 
handing the provisions out of the boats ; and we njirrowly 
escaped the loss of a bag of cocoa, which fell overboard, 
but fortunately rested on a tongue.’' The bag being made 
of Mackintosh’s waterproof canvas, the cocoa did not suffer 
the slightest injuiy I'. AVe had seen, in the course of our 
last journey, a few rotges, a loom, an ivory-gull, a malle- 
mucke, and a tern {Sterna Arctied). Wq here observed the 
dip of the magnetic needle to be 82^^ 4'. 7, and the varia- 
tion 13° 16' westerly; the latitude being 81° 45' 15", and 


* Tor these we arc greatly indebted to tlie kindness of Lieutenant Ilolboll, 
of the Danish Navy, througli wliosc means we obtained them from Greenland. 

Of this invaluable manufacture, which consists, I believe, in applying a 
solution of elastic gum, or caoutchouc, between two parts of canvas, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. I know of no material which, with an equal 
weight, is equally durable and water-tight. In the latter quality, indeed, it is 
altogether perfect, so long as the material lasts. 
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the longitude, by chronometers, 24° 23' East, by which we 
found that we had been drifted considerably to the east- 
ward. In this situation we tried for soundings with four 
hundred fathoms of line, without reilching the bottom ; the 
temperature at that depth, by Six’s thermometer, was 30°, 
that at the surface, at the time, being 32^", and of the air 34°. 

We rose at five, p.m., the weather being clear and fine, 
with a moderate breeze from tlie south ; no land was in 
sight from the highest hummocks, nor could we perceive 
any thing but broken loose ice in any direction. We hauled 
across several pieces which were scarcely fit to bear the 
weiglit of the boats, and in such places used the precaution 
of dividing our baggage, so that, in case of the ice breaking 
or turning over, we should not lose all at once. The farther 
we proceeded, the more the ice was broken ; indeed, it w^as 
much more so here than we had found it since first entering 
the “ pack.” The labour required to drag the boats over the 
hummocks, and from one mass to anotlier, was so great that 
we w^ere obliged to have recourse to what seamen call a 
“bowline-haul” for many minutes together; which so 
exhausted the men, that it was necessary for them every now 
and then to sit down and take breath. After stopping at 
midnight to dine, and to obtain the meridian altitude, we 
passed over a floe full of hummocks, a mile and a half in 
length; but any kind of floe was relief to us after the 
constant difficulty we had experienced in passing over loose 
ice. Many of the hummocks were smooth regular cones. 
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much resembling in shape the aromatic pastiles sold by 
chemists: this roundness and regularity of form indicate 
age, all the more recent ones being sharp and angular. We 
had now for several days ceased to observe any ice covered 
with mud or soil, called by the sailors “dirty ice,"" which 
was frequently met with during the first week after our 
leaving the open water. We often, however, noticed parts 
of the ice, which at a distance appeared of an iron-rust 
colour ; but on coming near it, and taking up some in the 
hand, we could detect nothing with a magnifying glass. 

After several hours of very beautiful weather, a thick fog 
came on early on the morning of the Cth, and at five, a.m., 
we halted, having got to the end of the floe, and only made 
good two miles and a half to the northward. The men were 
greatly fatigued by this day’s exertions, and we served an 
extra ounce of bread and one of jiemmican for their supper ; 
an addition to the original allowance which we were fre- 
quently obliged to make, after this time, to prevent our going 
to bed hungry. The fog continued very thick all day ; but 
being unwilling to stop on this account, we set out again 
at half past six in the evening, and passed over several 
small flat pieces with no great difficulty, but with much loss 
of time in launching and hauling up the boats. The fog 
still continued very thick, and the ice of the same broken 
kind as before ; till, towards the end of our day’s journey, 
we landed on the only really level floe we had yet met with. 
It was, however, only three quarters of a mile in length, 
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but being almost clear of snow, afforded such good travelling, 
that although much fatigued at the time, we hauled the 
boats, and all the baggage, across it at one journey, at the 
rate of about two miles an hour, and halted at the northern 
margin at five a.m., on the 7th. The prospect beyond was 
still very unfavourable, and at eight in the evening, when 
we again launched the boats, there w as not a piece of large or 
level ice to be seen in a northern direction. After an hour, we 
arrived at a very difficult pass, which required all our strength, 
as well as care, to accomplish. We had first to launch the 
boats into the water over a high and rugged margin, and then 
to haul them across a number of irregular and ill-connected 
masses, sometimes making bridges of them for the con- 
veyance of ourselves and our provisions, and once having to 
cut a passage through a ridge of hummocks which lay across 
our path. We were thus more than two hours in proceeding 
a distance not exceeding one hundred and fifty yards. 
Notwithstanding these discouraging difficulties, the men 
laboured with great cheerfulness and good-will, being ani- 
mated with the hope of soon reaching the more continuous 
body which had been considered as composing the “ main 
ice” to the northward of Spitzbergen, and which Captain 
Lutwidge, about the same meridian, and more than a degree 
to the southward of this, describes as one continued plain 
of smooth, unbroken ice, bounded only by the horizon. 
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* Phipps’s Voyage towards the North Pole, p. CO. 
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1827. We halted at six a.m., on the 8th, in time to avoid a great 

July. 

Sunda^th which fcll during the day, and again proceeded 

on our journey at eight in the evening, the wind being fresh 
from the E.S.E., with thick wet weather. We now met 
with detaclied ice of a still lighter kind than before, the only 
floe in sight being much to the eastward of our course. 
This we r^^achcd, after considerable labour, in the hope of 
its leading to the northward, which it did for about one 
mile, and we then came to the same kind of loose ice as 
before. AVe observed in one place a little mud in some 
small holes in the ice, being the first we had seen for a 
Monday, 9ih. week. On the morning of the 9th, we enjoyed the inde- 
scribable comfort of two or three hours’ clear dry weather, 
but had scarcely hung up our wet clothes, after halting at 
five, A.M., when it again came on to rain ; but as every thing 
was as wet as it could be, we left them out to take their 
chance. AA"e again allowed ourselves the luxury of a hot 
supper, having shot eight or nine birds since our last. The 
rain continued most of the day, but w e set out at half past 
seven, p.m., crossing loose ice, as usual, and much of the 
surface consisting of the detached vertical needles before 
described. After an hour, the rain became so heavy, that 
we halted to save our shirts, which were the only dry clothes 
belonging to us. Soon after midnight, the rain being suc- 
Tuesday, ceeded by one of the thickest fogs I ever saw, w^e again 
proceeded, groping our w^ay almost yard by yard from one 
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small piece of ice to another, and were very fortunate in 
hitting upon some with level surfaces, and also a few toler- 
able-sized holes of water. At half past two we reached a 
floe, which appeared at first a level and large one ; but on 
landing we were much mortified to find it so covered with 
immense ponds, or rather small lakes of fresh water, that to 
accomplish two miles in a north direction, we were under 
the necessity of walking from three to four, the water being 
too deep for wading, and from two hundred yards to one- 
third of a mile in length. Towards the northern margin we 
came among large hummocks, having very deep snow about 
them, so that this floe, which had appeared so promising, 
proved very laborious travelling, obliging us, in some parts, 
to make three journeys with our loads ; that is, to traverse 
the same road five times over. We halted at six, a.m., 
having made only one mile and three quarters in a X.N.W. 
direction, the wind still blowing fresh from the eastward, 
with a thick fog. We were in latitude 82° 3' 19", and lon- 
gitude by chronometers 23® IT E., and %ve found tlie 
variation of the magnetic needle to be 13° 41', wx'sterly. 
We moved again at seven, p.m., with the weather nearly as 
foggy as before, our road lying across a very hummocky 
floe, on which we had considerable difficulty in getting the 
boats, the ice being extremely unfavourable both for launch- 
ing and hauling them up. We afterwards passed over tw^o 
or three other small floes, and crossed a lane of w ater a mile 
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mr. long in an east and west direction, but not more than two 
hundred yards wide from north to south. After stopping 
an hour at midnight to dine, we were again annoyed by a 
Wednesday, heavy fall of rain, a phenomenon almost as new to us in 
these regions, until this summer, as it was harassing and un- 
healthy. Being anxious, however, to take advantage of a 
lane of water that seemed to lead northerly, we launched the 
boats, and by the time that we had crossed it, which gave 
us only half a mile of northing, the rain had become much 
harder, and our outer clothes, bread-bags, and boats, were 
thoroughly wet. To keep our shirts dry (which was the 
more necessary as we had only one spare one between every 
two individuals) we got under the shelter of our awnings, 
and, the rain abating in half an hour, again proceeded, giving 
the men a small quantity of rum and a mouthful of biscuit, 
by way of refreshing them a little in this uncomfortable con- 
dition. After this we had better travelling on the ice, and 
also crossed one or two larger holes of water than we had 
met with for a long time, and halted, for our night’s rest, at 
half past seven, a.m., after nearly twelve hours hard, but not 
altogether unsuccessful labour, having traversed about twelve 
miles, and made good, by our account, seven and a half, in a 
N.W.b.N. direction. We had gradually met with fewer 
birds as we advanced to the northward ; to-day we saw only 
one kittiwake, and a boatswain, {lestris parasiticus^ The 
floes now around us were heavier than any that we had 
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before passed ; perhaps about the same as those usually met 1827 . 
with in Baffin’s Bay. The rain ceased soon after we had 
halted, but was succeeded by a thick wet fog, which obliged 
us, when we continued our journey, t6 put on our travelling 
clothes in the same dripping state as when we took them 
off. The wind continued fresh from the south-eastward, and 
at nine, p.m., the weather suddenly cleared up, and gave us 
once more the inconceivably cheering, I had almost said the 
blessed sight of a blue sky, with hard well-defined white 
clouds floating across it. There was not, however, much 
dryness in the atmosphere, the dew point, by DanieU’s 
hygrometer, being 35° at nine, p.m., when the temperature 
of the atmosphere was the same. Wc consi tiered ourselves 
fortunate in having any floes to cross, though only one or 
two exceeded a quarter of a mile in length, and all very 
rugged and much covered with ponds of water ; but this 
was better than the more frequent and hazardous launching 
among small pieces. Halting at midnight to dine, wc 
obtained the sun’s altitude, which placed us in latitude 
82° 11' 5 L\ On continuing our journey, after dinner, we Thursday, 
still had small floe-pieces to pass over, several of which gave 
us much labour, and occupied considerable time, being just 
too widely separated to make bridges of the boats, so that 
launching them was unavoidable. Wc halted at six, a.m., 
after making, by our day’s exertions, only three miles and a 
half of northing, and then obtained the dip of the magnetic 
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needle 82° 16 .3, and tlie variation 15° 6' westerly, our 
latitude at this time being 82° 14' 28", and our longitude 
by chronometers 22° 4' E. Some observations for the mag- 
netic intensity were also obtained at this place. This proved 
a remarkably clear and fine day, with a moderate breeze from 
the S.l]. The thermometer was from 35° to 36° in the 
shade during most of the day, and this, with a clear sky 
overhead, was now absolute luxury to us. Setting out again 
at seven, p.m., we crossed a small lane of water to another 
floe, but this was so intersected by ponds, and by streams 
running into the sea, that we had to make a very circuitous 
route, some of the ponds being half a mile in length. If any- 
thing could have compensated for the delay these occasioned 
us, it would have been the beautiful blue colour peculiar to 
these super-glacial lakes, which is certainly one of the most 
pleasing tints in nature. J^ot withstanding the immense quan- 
tity of water still upon the ice, and which always afforded us 
a pure and abundant supply of this indispensable article, we 
now observed a mark round the banks of all the ponds, shew- 
ing that the water was less deep in them, by several inches, 
than it had been somewhat earlier in the summer; and, 
indeed, from about this time, some small diminution in its 
quantity began to be perceptible to ourselves. We also 
encountered to-day a more than usual proportion of the 
penknife” ice, the needles of wdiich were fourteen inches 
long, and so loose as to occasion great labour in walking and 

KOOh»\LE.. 
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dragging the boats over it. A parhelion, slightly tinged JS27. 
%vith the prismatic colours, appeared on the western side of 
the sun, and remained for two or three hours. At ten, p.m., 
w^e exchanged a troublesome floe for still more troublesome 
loose ice, which kept us constantly launching and hauling 
up the boats, with extreme risk to them as well as to the 
provisions, and most harassing labour to the officers and 
men. Still our w^ork went on cheerfully, our hope resting 
on at length meeting with something like continuous and 
level ice. We halted for our resting-tiinc at six, a.m., on the 
13th, having gained only two miles and a half of northing, Friday, 
over a road of about four, and this accomplished by ten hours 
of fatiguing exertion. We saw', in the course of this journey, 
besides an ivory-gull and a mallemucke, one of the very 
beautiful gulls first discovered by Lieutenant Ross at Arlag- 
nuk, in our voyage of 1823, and named, in compliment to 
him, Larus Rossii^. We W'crc here in latitude, by the 
noon observation, 82"^ 17' 10", and could find no bottom with 
four hundred fathoms of line. The temperature of some 
water brought up from that depth in a copper bottle con- 
trived for the purpose, w^as 3 T on coming to the surface, 
and its specific gravity, when weighed at the temperature 
of 4r, 1-0283. The temperature of the surface-w ater at the 
time w'as 32°J, and its specific gravity only 1*0004, owning to 

♦ Narrative of the Second Voyage, p. 449 ; and Dr. Richardson’s Zoological 
Appendix, p. 359. 
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the intermixture of fresh water from the ice. A thermometer, 
having its bulb placed upon the surface of the ice, stood at 
33®, the air being 30® ; and the temperature of the streams 
and pools of fresh water was 32°|. Wc launched the boats 
at seven in the evening, the wind being moderate from the 
E.S.E. with fine clear weather, and were still mortified in 
finding that no improvement took place in the road over 
which we had to travel ; for the ice now before us was, if 
possible, more broken up and more difficult to pass over 
than ever. Much of it was also so thin as to be extremely 
dangerous for the provisions, and it was often a nervous thing 
to see our whole means of existence lying on a decayed sheet, 
having holes quite through it in many parts, and which the 
smallest motion among the surrounding masses might have 
instantly broken into pieces. There was however no choice, 
except between this road, and the more rugged though safer 
hummocks, which cost ten times the labour to pass over. 
Mounting one of the highest of these at nine p.m., we could 
discover nothing to the northward but the same broken and 
irregular surface ; and we now began to doubt whether w^e 
should at all meet with the solid fields of unbroken ice which 
every account had led us to expect in a much lower latitude 
than this. The weather was to-night remarkably clear, with 
the most regular and beautiful mackarel sky I ever saw ; and 
no land, nor any indication of it, was visible from a height of 
thirty to forty feet above the level of the sea, to which ele- 
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vation many of the hummocks rose. A very strong yellow 
ice-blink overspread the whole northern horizon. We 
stopped to dine at half an hour past midnight, after more 
than five hours’ unceasing labour, in the course of which 
time we had only accomplished a mile and a half due north, 
though we had traversed from three to four, and walked at 
least ten, having made three journeys a great part of the 
way. We had launched and hauled up the boats four times, 
and dragged them over twenty-five separate pieces of ice. 
After dinner we continued the same kind of travelling, which 
was, beyond all description, harassing to the officers and 
men. In crossing from mass to mass, several of which were 
separated about half the length of our sledges, the officers 
w^ere stationed at the most difficult places to see that no 
precaution was omitted, which could ensure the safety of the 
provisions. Only one individual was allowed to jumj^ over 
at a time, or to stand near either margin, for fear of the 
weight being too great for it ; and when three or four men 
had separately crossed, the sledge was cautiously drawn up 
to the edge, and the word being given, the men suddenly ran 
aw ay with the ropes, so as to allow no time for its falling in, 
if the ice should break. In one or two instances this day, 
w e were obliged to have recourse to the still more hazardous 
expedient of ferrying all our provisions across a narrow pool 
of w^ater upon a small piece of ice, the situation being such 
that our boats could not be thus made use of. Wherever 
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the boats could possibly be hauled across with the provisions 
in them, we preferred this as a safer mode of proceeding ; 
but this very precaution had nearly cost us dear to-day, for 
while we were thus dragging one of them along, the ice on 
which she rested began to sink and then turned over on one 
side, jilmost upsetting the boat with the provisions in her. 
However, a number of the men jumpedupon the ice, with great 
activity, in order to restore its balance by their weight, and 
having cautiously unloaded and hauled her back, we got her 
over in another place. Having at length succeeded in reach- 
ing a small floe, we halted at half past six, a.m., much wearied 
by nearly eleven hours’ exertion, by which we had only 
advanced three miles and a half in a N.N.W. direction. 
The wind again freshened up strong from the S.E.b.E., with 
a thick fog, which shortly after changed to rain. We saw 
only a single malleraucke and a bear in our last journey ; the 
latter was wounded, but easily escaped our pursuit, and 
this to our no small disappointment, for we began to 
find our allowance of provisions too little to satisfy us, and 
would gladly have added to it by a supply of this kind. We 
rose at six p.m., and j)reparcd to set out, but it rained so 
hard and so incessantly that it would have been impossible 
to move without a complete drenching. I had never before 
seen any rain in the Polar regions to be compared to this, 
which continued, without intermission, for twenty-one hours, 
sometimes falling with great violence, and in large drops, 
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especially about two a.m,, on the 15th. It held up a little 1827. 
at five, and at six we set out, but the rain soon recommenced, « , 

’ Sunday, 15th. 

though less heavily than before. In proceeding over the 
floe on which we had slept, we found it alternately level and 
“ hummocky,” the former affording sufficiently good travel- 
ling to allow us to carry all our baggage at one journey with 
great ease, one boat’s crew occasionally assisting the other 
for a few yards together ; but the hummocks cost us im- 
mense labour, nothing but a bowline haul” being sufficient, 
with all our hands, to get the boats across or between them. 

At eight the rain again became heavier, and we got under 
shelter of our awnings for a quarter of an hour, to keep our 
shirts, and other flannel clothes, dry ; these being the only 
things we now had on, which were not thoroughly wet. At 
nine we did the same, but before ten were obliged to halt 
altogether, the rain coming down in torrents, and the men 
being much exhausted by continued wet and cold, though 
the thermometer was at 36*^, which was somewhat above our 
usual temperature. The wind shifted to the W.S.W. in the 
afternoon, and the rain was succeeded by a thick fog, after 
it had been falling for thirty hours out of the last thirty-one. 

At half past seven p.m., we again pursued our journey, and 
after much laborious travelling, were fortunate, considering 
the fog, in hitting upon a floe which proved the longest we 
had yet crossed, being three miles from south to north, 
though alternately rugged and flat. From this we launched 
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July. 


Monday, 

ICth. 


into a lane of water half a mile long from east to west, but 
which only gave us a hundred and fifty yards of northing. 
We had then several other smaller pools to cross, and on one 
occasion were obliged to cut a place for hauling up the boats, 
the margin consisting of a tier of high and continuous hum- 
mocks. In hauling one of the boats over a tongue” of ice, 
where she only floated in part, her bottom-boards were 
raised by the pressure against the ice below, but so strong 
and clastic was their construction that she did not suffer 
the slightest external injury. We frequently, during fogs, 
saw a broad white fog-bow opposite the sun ; but one which 
appeared to-night was strongly tinged with the prismatic 
colours. 

The floe on which we stopped to dine at one, a.m., on the 
ICth, was not more than four feet thick, and its extent half 
a mile square ; and on this we had the rare advantage of 
carrying all our loads at one journey. At half past six the 
fog cleared away, and gave us beautiful weather for drying 
our clothes, and once more the cheerful sight of the blue 
sky. We halted at half past seven, after being twelve hours 
on the road, having made a N.b.W. course, distance only six 
miles and a quarter, though w^c had traversed nine miles. 
The thermometer was unusually high in the shade, having 
risen to 37^^.^ ; in the sun it stood at 47° ; a blackened bulb 
raised it to 5 ; and the same thermometer, held against 

the black painted side of the boat, rose to 58^°. This was 
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durinff a calm; but almost the smallest breath of wind 1827 , 
immediately reduced them all below 40°. We saw, during 
this last journey, a mallemucke and a second Eoss gull; 
and a couple of small flies (to us an event of ridiculous 
importance) were found upon the ice. We here observed 
the variation of the magnetic needle to be 17° 28' w esterly, 
being in latitude, by observation, 82° 26' 44" (or two miles 
to the southward of our reckoning), and in longitude by 
chronometers 20° 32' 13" East. 

We again juirsued our way at seven in the evening, 
having the unusual comfort of putting on dry stockings, 
and the no less rare luxury of delightfully pleasant w eather, 
the wind being moderate from the S.S.E. It was so warm 
in the sun, though the temperature in the shade w^as only 
35°, that the tar was running out of the seams of the boats ; 
and a blackened bulb held against the paint-^vork raised the 
thermometer to 72°. We were to-day also unusually fortu- 
nate in meeting with some open water, one lane of w Inch 
gave us, though by a very crooked course, a mile and a half 
of northing, besides other smaller ones. The sea- water, in 
one of the largest of these lanes, was at the temperature of 
34°, being almost the only instance I remember of such an 
occurrence in a sea thus loaded with ice, and at so short a 
distance from it. We now no longer saw any birds in the 
holes of water, as we had done farther south. From a 
hummock forty feet above the level of the sea, and with a . 
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1827 . very clear and transjiarent atmosphere, nothing but ice, 
with a few small patches of water, could be discerned in any 
direction. Tlie floes were larger to-day, and the ice, upon 
the whole, of heavier dimensions than any we had yet met 
with. The general thickness of the floes, however, did not 
exceed nine or ten feet, which is not more than the usual 
thickness of those in llaffin’s Bay and Iludson^s Strait; 
while it is a great deal less than the ordinary dimensions of 
the ice about Melville Peninsula, and not half the thickness 
of that towards the western extremity of Melville Island, 
though these places lie from eight to twenty degrees south 
of our present latitude. We found the snoM^ this night 
very soft, in consequence of the warmth of the weather and 
the late heavy rains ; making the travelling extremely labo- 
rious. In fact, the upper surface of the heavier floes is all 
snow ; so that every warm day, even to the very close of the 
summer, softens it to the depth of several inches. We also 
met to-night with a great deal more of the “ penknife ” ice, 
the margins of some of the floes exhibiting a section of it 
having the needles above eighteen inches in length, and all 
quite loose and easily detached by the hand. I may also 
here mention another peculiar kind of ice, consisting of 
oblong slabs, which appear to have been imbedded by heavy 
pressure in the surface of the floe, and have at length, by 
alternate thawing and freezing, become a part of it. These 
. slabs, still retaining their angular shape, and assuming a 
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smoothly polished and handsome surface, appear not unlike 
the lumps of feldspar in porphyry, on which account we 
called it “ porphyritic ice. For one or two nights past 
we had observed the clouds near and opposite to the sun 
to be tinged with a little red towards midnight ; the sun 
having probably been too high before this period. 

The 17th of July being one of the days on which the 
Koyal Society of Edinburgh have proposed to institute a 
series of simultaneous meteorological observations, we com- 
menced an hourly register of every phenomenon which 
came under our notice, and which our instruments and other 
circumstances would permit, and continued most of them 
throughout the day. We this morning crossed a floe three 
miles in length, which was equal in extent to any we had 
seen; the thickness of this, as measured in a large hole 
near the middle of it, was only from five to six feet. We 
halted at seven, a.m., after a long and fatiguing journey, 
our distance made good in a north direction being six miles 
and a half. Being more fatigued than usual, and the last 
week having produced us no birds for supper, we allowed 
ourselves a mess of hot cocoa, which seemed quite a cordial 
to us. Our latitude, observed at noon, was 82° 32' 10 ", being 
more than a mile to the southward of the reckoning, though 
the wind had been constantly from that quarter during the 
twenty-four hours. We had seen, in our last journey, only 
one ivory-gull, one mallemucke, and another Boss gull. 

N 
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i«27. The 17th proved one of the wannest and most pleasant 

Jnly, \ 

'-'W days to the feelings that we had during the whole time we 
were upon the ice; the thermometer in the shade being 
j&om 36° to 40° for several hours, and in the sun from 
42° to 5 1°. It produced, however, as usual, the serious dis- 
advantage of rendering the snow very soft, and increasing 
the fatigue of travelling. Besides this, on setting out at 
eight, P.M., we found our road to lie over some of the most 
broken ice we had ever yet encountered, obliging us to 
make bridge after bridge with the boats almost every thirty 
or forty yards, for three hours together, in which time we 
scarcely made half a mile of northing. The small floe-piece 
which we at length reached was a very rugged one, and the 
sun was so bright as to render the glare of the snow pain- 
fully o^ressive to the eyes. The latitude, observed at 
midnight, was 82° 32' 15", or nearly the same as at noon, 
though we had certainly walked one mile to the northward. 

Wednesday, After midnight the road became, if possible, worse, and 
the prospect to the northward more discouraging than 
before ; nothing but loose and very small pieces of ice being 
in m^t, over which the boats were dragged almost entirely 
a “standing-pull.” When we halted to dine, at two 
a-M. on the 18th, we were not sorry to see a fog coming on. 



omr jC^es having begun to &il for some time. Setting out 
p m JItiour, we found no improvement in the travel- 



the more anxious to get past this hacassing 
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kind of road, we continued our work till half past eight, 
when we reached a small floe-piecc, the only one in sight, 
and there halted for the night. Thus, after more than 
eleven hours’ actual labour, requiring, for the most j^art, our 
whole strength to be exerted, we had travelled over a space 
not exceeding four miles, of which only two were made good 
in a N.N.W. direction. The men were so exhausted with 
their day’s work, that it was absolutely necessary to give 
them something hot for supper, and we again served a little 
cocoa for that purpose. They were also j)ut into good 
spii’its by our having killed a small seal, which, the following 
night, gave us an excellent suj)per. The meat of these 
young animals is tender, and free from oiliness ; but it cer- 
tainly has a smell and a look which would not have been 
agreeable to any but very hungry people like ourselves. 
We also considered it a great prize, on account of its blub- 
ber, which gave us fuel sufficient for cooking six hot messes 
for our whole party, though the animal only w eighed tliirty 
pounds in the whole. These animals, of which we usually 
saw" two or three in almost every day’s journey, are, when 
very small, best procured by shooting them in the head 
with small shot ; but, if quite killed at once, they are apt to 
sink immediately and be lost. The temperature of this 
seal was 98°, immediately after death. 

The fog dispersing before noon, we had another clear and 

fine day, but, as usual, paid dear for this comfort by the 

N 2 
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1827. increased softness of the snow and the oppressive glare 
reflected from it. Setting out at half past, seven in the 
evening, we found the sun more distressing to the eyes than 
we had ever yet had it, bidding defiance to our crape veils 
and wire-gauze eye-shades * ; but a more effectual? screen 
was afforded by the. sun becoming clouded about nine, p.m. 
Our way still lay over small loos^i masses, to which we were 
now so accustomed as scarcely to expect any other ; for it 
W’as evident enough that we were not improving in this 
respect as w^e advanced northwards. At half past nine we 
came to a very difficult crossing among the loose ice, which, 
however, we were encouraged to attempt by seeing a floe of 
some magnitude beyond it. We had to convey the sledges 
and provisions one way, and to haul the boats over by 
another. One of the masses over which the boats came, 
began to roll about while one of them was ujion it, giving 
us reason to apprehend its upsetting, which must have been 
attended with some very serious consequence ; fortunately, 
however, it retained its equilibrium long enough to allow 
us to get the boat past it in safety, not withoutigeveral of 
the men falling overboard in consequence of the long jumps 
we had to make, and the edges breaking w ith their w eight. 
Towards midnight w^e had some smart show^ers of rain, 

Thursday, witli dry dear intervals between them, just as on an April 
lyth. ^ 

* Wc found the best preservative against this glare to be a pair of spectacles, 
having the glass of a bluish-green colour, and with side-screens to them. 
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day in England. This kind of weather, which continued Jsw. 
for several hours, harassed the men very much, as it was 
tt o warm for working with their jackets on, and they wetted 
their shirt-sleeves when they took them off. I think the 
blue sky between the clouds this night was as transparent, 
and almost of as deep a blue as I ever saw it. AVe had 
nearly incurred a second disaster in launching one of the 
boats from an awkward-shaped mass, which brought her 
gunwale close to the water, and there kept her for a quarter 
of an hour in a very dangerous situjition, wdthout our being 
able to move her one way or the other, while the loose ice 
was in motion about us at the time. At length, however, 
we contrived to reach the floe, after consuming the best part 
of the day’s journey in effecting it ; and w'hen we halted to 
rest at half past seven a.m., twelve hours’ labour had not 
been repaid by more than three miles and a half gained, on 
a N.N.E. course. 

It is remarkable that wc had hitherto been so much fa- 
voured by the wind, that only a single northerly one, and 
that very moderate, and of short duration, appears upon 
our journals up to this day, M’hen a breeze sprung up from 
that quarter, accompanied by a thick fog. Though this 
wind appeared to be the means of opening several lanes 
of water, of which we gladly took advantage when we set 
out at eight p.m., yet w^e were aware that any such effect 
could only be produced by the ice drifting to the southward. 
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1827 . and would, therefore, have willingly dispensed with this ap- 

July. 

parent facility in proceeding. We found the temperature 
of the sea- water, in a large lane, to be 34°, and once as high 
as 34°|, whicli, as before remarked, is very unusual in the 
middle of a large body of ice. We hauled over one very 
heavy floe, about half a mile in length, of which the thickness 
was from fifteen to twenty feet, with huge hummocks at the 
margin, indicating a tremendous pressure at some time or 

Fjid'iy. other. On the morning of the 20tli, w^e came to a good 
deal of ice, w hich formed a striking contrast w ith the other, 
being composed of flat bay-floes, not three feet thick, which 
would have afforded us good travelling, had they not recently 
been broken into small pieces, obliging us to launch fre- 
quently from one to another. These floes had been the 
product of the last winter only, having probably been formed 
ill some of the interstices left betw een the larger bodies ; and, 
from what we sa>v of them, there could be little doubt of 
their being all dissolved before the next autumnal frost. 
We halted at seven a.m., having, by our reckoning, accom- 
plished six miles and a half in a N.N.W. direction, the 
distance traversed being ten miles and a half. It may, 
therefore, be imagined how great was our mortification in 
finding that our latitude, by observation at noon, was only 
82° 36' 52', being less than jive miles to the northward of 
our place at noon on the 17th, since which time w e had 
certainly travelled twelve in that direction. 
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Under these discouraging circumstances, which we care- 
fully avoided making known to the men, we pursued our 
journey at eight p.m., the wind blowing from the N.W.b.N., 
with overcast but clear weather. A little small snow fell 
during the night, composed of very minute irregular needles. 
AUe were, as usual, much annoyed by the numerous loose 
pieces over which we had to pass, but a large proportion of 
these being composed of flat bay-ice, w^e made tolerable pro- 
gress. At eleven p.m., w^c could see nothing before us but 
this thin ice, much of which w^as not fit to bear the weight 
of our boats and provisions, and more caution than ever w as 
requisite in selecting the route by wdiich w e were to pass. 
At five A.M., on the 21st, having gone ahead, as usual, u])on 
a bay-floe, to search for the best road, I heard a more than 
ordinary noise and bustle among the people w ho w^re bring- 
ing up the boats behind. On returning to them, I found 
that we had narrowly, and most providcntally, escaped a 
serious calamity ; the floe having broken under the w eight of 
the boats and sledges, and the latter having nearly been 
lost through the ice. Some of the men went completely 
through, and one of them was only held 'Up by his drag- 
belt being attached to a sledge which happened to be on 
firmer ice. Fortunately the bread had, by way of security, 
been kept in the boats, or this additional weight would 
undoubtedly have sunk the sledges, and probably some of 
the men with them. As it was, we happily escaped, though 
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we hardly knew how, with a good deal of wetting ; and cau- 
tiously approaching the boats, drew them to a stronger part 
of the ice, after which we continued our journey till half 
past six A.M., when we halted to rest, having travelled about 
seven miles N.N.W. We here found the dip of the magne- 
tic needle to be 82° 21'. 8, and the variation 19° 5' westerly, 
our longitude by chronometers being 19° 52' East, and the 
latitude 82° 39' 10", being only two miles and a quarter to 
tlie northward of the preceding day’s observation, or foiu* 
miles and a half to the southward of our reckoning. 

Our sportsmen had the good fortune to kill another seal 
to-day, rather larger than the first, which again proved a 
most welcome addition to our provisions and fuel. Indeed, 
after this supply of the latter, we were enabled to allow 
ourselves every night a pint of warm water for supper, each 
man making his own soup from such a ijortion of his bread 
and pemmican as he could save from dinner. Setting out 
again at seven in the evening, we were not sorry to find the 
weather quite calm, which sailors account “ half a fair wind 
for it was now evident that nothing but a southerly breeze 
could enable us to make any tolerable progress, or to regain 
what we had lately lost. The n'eather was warm and plea- 
sant, though the thermometer was only 35°. At half past 
eight we observed a fog-bank rising to the southward, and 
another equally fast to the north. While we were anxiously 
w'atching to see which would prevail, that from the south 
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first came over us, with a light air from that quarter ; this, 
however, was of short duration, the weather again becoming 
calm and perfectly clear in an hour afterwards. We ob- 
served this night, and only on three or four other occasions, 
the most brilliant prismatic colours imaginable reflected from 
the snow crystals on the ice, the tints being principally the 
red, orange, green, and violet. This phenomenon, which 
occurred when the sun was low, (and, I suppose, only with 
crystals of a peculiar form,) is always seen, of course, between 
the sun and the observer, and the reflecting surfaces cover 
a space which assumes this kind of semi-elliptical 
form, a being next the eye. It becomes more dis- 
tant and less distinct' as the sun rises, and is then 
altogether lost. This beautiful natural appearance may 
possibly be familiar to many persons, but as it was new to 
us, I have described it just as it occurred. 

Our travelling to-night was the very best we had during 
this excursion, for though we had to launch and haul up the 
boats frequently, an operation which, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, necessarily occupies much time, yet the 
floes being large and tolerably level, and some good lanes of 
Avater occurring, we made, according to the most moderate 
calculation, between ten and eleven miles in a N.N.E. 
direction, and traversed a distance of about seventeen. We 
halted at a quarter past eight, a.m., after more than twelve 
hours’ actual travelling, by which the people were extremely 

O 
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1827. fatigued ; but while our vrork seemed to be repaid by any- 
thing like progress, the men laboured with great cheerfulness 
* to the utmost of their strength. A solitary rotge, two small 
seals, and a fish twelve inches long, (of which we had before 
noticed one or two,) were the only living creatures seen 
to-day, notwithstanding the unusual extent of the open water. 
The ice over which we had travelled was by far the largest 
and heaviest we met with during our whole journey : 
this, indeed, was the only occasion on which we saw anything 
answering, in the slightest degree, to the descriptions given 
of the main ice. TJic largest floe was from two and a half to 
three miles square, and in some places the thickness of the 
ice was from 15 to 20 feet. Still these were not “ fields 
for in no one instance had v^e any difficulty in seeing the 
margin of them in more directions than one, by mounting a 
tolerably high hummock ; and from a much less elevation 
than that of a shijfs masthead, the whole extent and form 
of such floes would have been very easily discernible. How- 
ever, it was a satisfaction to observe that the ice had cer- 
tainly improved ; and we now" ventured to hope that, for the 
short time that we could still pursue our outward journey, 
our progress would be more commensurate with our exer- 
tions than it had hitherto proved. In proportion, then, to 
the hopes w^e had begun to entertain, was our disappoint- 
ment in finding, at noon, that we w^ere in latitude 82° 43' 5 ', 
or not quite four miles to the northward of yesterday’s 
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observation, instead of the ten or eleven which we had tra- 
velled ! However, we determined to continue to the last 
our utmost exertions, though we could never once encourage 
the ]nen by assuring them of our making good progress, and, 
setting out at seven in the evening, soon found that our 
hope of having permanently reached better ice was not to 
be realized ; for the floe on which we slept was so full of 
hummocks, that it occupied us just six hours to cross it, the 
distance in a straight line not exceeding two miles and a half. 
At midnight on the 22d, wc had a good observation in latitude 
82° 43' 32 ", being, as usual, the mean of two observers. After 
this, our road once more consisted of small rugged masses, 
and little pools of water, requiring many launches. Iii 
addition to these impediments, the wind, which had been from 
the W.N.W. at our setting out, again shifted to north, and 
freshened up considerably. Wc halted at seven, a.m., after 
a laborious day’s work, and, I must confess, a disheartening 
one to those who knew to how little effect we were strug- 
gling ; which, however, the men did not, though they often 
laughingly remarked that “ wc were a long time getting to 
this 83° !” Being anxious to make up, in some measure, for 
the drift which the present northerly wind was, in all pro- 
bability, occasioning, we rose earlier than usual, and set off 
at half past four in the evening. At half past five, p.m., wc 
witnessed a very beautiful natural phenomenon. A broad 
white fog-bow first appeared opposite the sun, as was very 
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1827. commonly the case; presently it became strongly tinged 

''-W with the prismatic colours, and soon afterwards no less than 
five other complete arches were formed within the main 
bow, the interior ones being gradually narrower than those 
w ithout, but the whole of them beautifully coloured. The 
larger liow, and the one next within it, had the red on the 
outer or upper part of the circle, the others on the inner 
side. I.ieutenant Eoss measured the altitude of the outer 
arch, which was 20’ 45' in the centre, its extent at the 
horizon 72°|, the altitude of the sun, wliich was bright at 
the time, being 20° 40'. The fog was quite wet, while the 
smaller bows were visible, which w'as only for about twenty 
minutes; though the large one remained, as usual, for hours 
together. IV'e were now once more annoyed 1)y a quantity 
of broken ice, so thin as to require increased caution in 
trusting our loads ujion it ; indeed, w e passed, during this 
night, sonic of (he lightest ice we liad yet seen. Several of 
us began to feel, in our eyes, the bad effects of having set 
out somewhat earlier in the day than usual. My own were 
so painful with having strained them in looking out for the 
road, that I was unable any longer to see my way, and was 
therefore obliged, for a time, to give up the pioneering duty 
to Lieutenant lloss. 

Tuesday, We halted at a quarter past three on the morning of the 
24th, having made four miles and a halfN.N.E., over a road 
of about seven and a half, most of which we traversed, as 
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usual, three times. The only notice of animal life occurring i 82 r. 

J Illy. 

in our journals in the course of this day’s travelling, consists 
ill our having “ heard a rotge ” ! The wind continued fresh 
from the northward, with small snow, of which about two 
inches fell in twenty-four hours. We moved again at four, 

P.M., over a difficult road composed of small and rugged ice. 
Lieutenant Eoss, in exerting himself to drag his boat along, 
received a severe squeeze between her gunwale and a hum- 
mock of ice, which gave Mr. Beverly reason to apprehend 
at first, from the numbness and sickness which ensued, that 
his spine might be affected ; but happily no such bad con- 
sequences followed this accident. So small was the ice now 
around us, that we were obliged to halt for the night at 
tw^o, A.M., on the 25th, being upon the only piece in sight, Wednesday, 

25111 . 

in any direction, on which we could venture to trust the 
boats while we rested. Such was the ice in the latitude of 
82'^;i, ! We had travelled, during this journey, tw^o miles 
and three-quarters N.^E., and saw but one mallemucke and 
one Eoss gull in the course of it. 

The wind had now got round to the W.N.W., wdth raw 
foggy weather, and continued to blow fresh all day. Snow 
came on soon after our halting, and about tw^o inches had 
fallen when we moved again at half past four p.m. We 
continued our journey, in this inclement weather, for three 
hours, hauling from piece to piece, and not making more 
than three quarters of a mile progress, till our clothes and 
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bread-bags had become very wet, and the snow fell so thick 
that we could no longer see our way. It was, therefore, 
necessary to halt, which we did at half past seven, putting 
the awnings over the boats, changing our wet clothes, and 
giving the men employment for the mere sake of occupying 
their minds. We were housed just in good time ; for the 
wind soon after freshened to a gale at W.N.W., with sleet 
and rain, and a most inclement night succeeded. The 
weather improving towards noon on the 26th, we obtained 
the meridian altitude of the sun, by which we found our- 
selves in latitude 82"" 40' 23" ; so that, since our last obser- 
vation (at midnight on the 22d), we had lost by drift no 
less than thirteen miles and a half; for we were now more 
than three miles to the southward of that observation, 
though we had certainly travelled between ten and eleven 
due north in this interval ! Again, wc were but one mile 
to the north of our place at noon on the 21st, though we 
had estimated our distance made good at twenty-three 
miles. Thus it appeared that, for the last five days, we had 
been struggling against a southerly drift exceeding four 
miles per day. 

It had, for some time past, been too evident that the 
nature of the ice with which wc had to contend w^as such, 
and its drift to the southward, especially with a northerly 
wind, so great, as to put beyond our reach any thing but 
a very moderate share of success in travelling to the north- 
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ward. Still, however, we had been anxious to reach the 
highest latitude which our means would allow, and, with 
this view, although our whole object had long become 
unattainable, had pushed on to the northward for thirty-five 
days, or until half our resources were expended, and the 
middle of our season arrived. For the last few days, the 
eighty-third parallel was the limit to which w^e had ventured 
to extend our hopes ; but even tliis expectation had become 
considerably WTuikened since the setting in of the last 
northerly wnnd, which continued to drive us to the south- 
ward, during the necessary hours of rest, nearly as much as 
W'c could gain by eleven or twelve hours of daily labour. 
Had our success been at all proportionate to our exertions, 
it w^as my full intention to have proceeded a few days beyond 
the middle of the period for w^hich we were provided, 
trusting to the resources w^e expected to find at Table Island. 
But this w^as so far from being the case, that I could not 
but consider it as incurring useless fatigue to tlie officers 
and men, and unnecessary wear and tear for the boats, to 
persevere any longer in the attempt. I determined, there- 
fore, on giving the people one entire day’s rest, which they 
very much needed, and time to w^ash and mend their clothes, 
while the officers w^ere occupied in making all the observa- 
tions which might be interesting in this latitude ; and then 
to set out on our return on the following day. Having 
communicated my intentions to the people, who were all 
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1827 . much disappointed in finding how little their labours had 

July- 

“-v— ' effected, we set about our respective occupations, and were 
much favoured by a remarkably fine day. 

'fhe dip of the magnetic needle was here 82” 21.6, and 
the variation 18° 10' westerly, our latitude being 82° 40' 23 ", 
and our longitude 19“ 25' East of Greenwich. The high- 
est latitude we reached was probably at seven, a.m., on the 
23rd, when, after the midnight observation, w'c travelled, 
by our account, something more than a mile and a half, 
winch would carry us a little beyond 82" 45'. Some obser- 
vations for the magnetic intensity were obtained at this 
station. We here found no bottom with five hundred 
fathoms of line ; the specific gravity of some water brought 
up from that depth was 1 -0340, being at the temperature of 
37“ when w'eighed. A Six’s thermometer attached to the 
lead failed to indicate the temperature below, owing to tile 
mercury rising past the index. The sea-water from the 
surface was, as usual near the ice in the summer time, so 
nearly fresh as to require only three grains to be added to 
the hydrometer ; and at six fathoms below the surface it 
was 1’0225, at temperature 37°. At the extreme point of our 
journey, our distance from the Hecla was only 172 miles in 
a S. 8“ W. direction. To accomplish this distance we had 
traversed, by our reckoning, two hundred and ninety-two 
miles, of which about one hundred were performed by water, 
previously to our entering the ice. As we travelled by far 
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the greater part of our distance on the ice three, and not 
unfrequently five times over, we may safely multiply the 
length of the road by two and a half ; so that our whole 
distance, on a very moderate calculation, amounted to five 
hundred and eighty geographical, or six hundred and sixty- 
eight statute miles, being nearly sufficient to have reached 
the Pole in a direct line. Up to this period we had been 
particularly fortunate in the preservation of our health; 
neither sickness nor casualties having occurred among us, 
ith the exception of the trifling accidents already men- 
tioned, a few bowel complaints which were soon removed 
by care, and some rather troublesome cases of chilblains 
arising from our constant exposure to wet and cold. 

Our day of rest proved one of the warmest and most 
pleasant to the feelings we had yet had upon the ice, though 
the thermometer was only from 3U to 3G° in the shade, and 
37° in the sun, with occasional fog ; but to persons living 
constantly in the open air, calm and tolerably dry weather 
affords absolute enjoyment, especially by contrast with what 
we had lately experienced. Our eixsigns and pendants were 
displayed during the day ; and sincerely as we regretted 
not having been able to hoist the British flag in the highest 
latitude to which we had aspired, we shall perhaps be 
excust'd in having felt some little pride in being the bearers 
of it to a parallel considerably beyond that mentioned in 
any other w ell- authenticated record. 
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1827 . During some intervals of very clear weather, we could 
perceive nothing like land in any direction from our present 
situation, and a strong yellow ice-blink always overspread 
the northern horizon. At three a.m., on the 27th, we ob- 
served a phenomenon resembling that mentioned on the 
23rd, but much less perfect and distinct, tln ee smaller fog- 
bows at times appearing within a large one, the legs of the 
arches being distinctly coloured as befoic. The sun's alti- 
tude at this time M as 12"’|, that of the centre of the outer 
arch 28°, and its extent at the horizon 77'’^. At 4. 30, p.m., ive 
set out on our return to the southward, and I can safely say 
that, dreai*y and cheerless as were the scenes we ucae about 
to leave, Ave never 1 urned homevwds Avilh so little? satisfaction 
as on this occasion. 'I'o attbrd a (*hanct‘ oi* determining the 
general set of the current Irom this latitude, aa^g left upon 
a hummock of ice a paper, scuvn uj) in a Avater-proof canvas 
bag, and then in(*losed in a Avatia-tight tin cannister, giving 
an account of the jilace where it Avas deposited, and request- 
ing any person aa Iio should find it, to send it to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. The wind sprung up from the S.E., 
and, as usual Avith any change of A\ind, opened a feAv holes 
among the ice, Avhich assisted us a little ; but, notAAithstand- 
ing this, so unfavourable was the ice for travelling, that^ 
Salmduy, when we halted at three a.m., on the 28th, mc had only 

L'Slh. ' 

made three miles and a quarter of southing. The wind 
then gradually shifted to the N.E. and freshened up, with 
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heavy snow, which continued to foil during the whole day. 
Nothing worthy of particular notice occurred on this and 
tlie following day, on each of which we travelled eleven 
hours, finding the water somewhat more open and the floes 
less rugged than usual. Two of these were from two to 
three miles in length, and in one instance the surface was 
sufficiently levt'l to allow us to drag the boats for three 
quarters of a )nile, with the sledges in tow. Towards the 
end of our journey on the morning of the 30th, we came to 
an extensive collection of light bay-ice, such as we had 
passed on our outward journey, only that it was now broken 
into much smaller ])ieces. It was probably, indeed, the 
same ice, as we saw our old tracks on some of the lai-ger 
floes. Our latitude, obser\ ( d at noon, was 82^’ 20' 37", or 
twelve miles and a half to the southward of the preceding 
day s observation, though we had travelled only seven by 
our account ; so that the drift of the ice had assisted us in 
gaining five miles and a half in that interval. 

Setting out to continue our journey at five p.m., we could 
discover nothing from a high hummock but the kind of 
bay-ice before noticed, except the floe on which we had 
slept. Wc were therefore obliged to go along the margin 
of this floe, a long way out of our road to the south-eastward, 
to avoid the danger as well as labovir of crossing it, and at 
length discovered some more secure ice beyond it, though 
still in small detached pieces. W e saw to-day a great many 
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small seals, and wounded several, but could not get them, 
though we tried as hard as hungry people could do. The 
wind had now backed to the north, and still blew fresh ; 
towards midnight it veered to the N.W., with small snow. 
The travelling was very laborious, but we were obliged to 
go on, till we could get to a secure floe for resting upon, 
which we could not effect till half past four on the 31st, 
when, in eleven hours and a half, we had not made more 
than two miles and a quarter of southing. However, we 
had the satisfaction, which was denied us on our outward 
journey, of feeling confident that we should keep all that 
we gained, and probably make a good deal more ; which, in- 
deed, ])roved to be the case, for at noon we found our latitude 
by observation to be 14' 25", or four miles to the south- 
ward of the reckoning. The variation of the magnetic 
needle observed here was 22'' 23' 10" westerly, the longitude 
being 1'/'' 18' 19" E., showing an increase in that phenome- 
non in going westward, in this as well as in lower latitudes. 

Our next day’s journey, which we commenced at 0. 30, 
P.M., was one of the most laborious we had yet experienced, 
the ice being composed of loose rugged pieces, very danger- 
ous as well as difficult to jiass over wuth the provisions, and 
requiring a “ bowline-haul with the boats during a great 
part of the journey. halted at five, a.m., on tl)e 1st of 
August, the officers and men being quite knocked up, and 
having made by our account only two miles of southing, 
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over a road not less tlian five in length. Heavy rain iser. 
prevented our setting out again till eight in the evening, 
when the weather cleared up, the wind now blowing fresh 
from the W. S.W. Wc had, as usual, a great quantity of 
loose ice to pass through, or over, before we could get to 
anything like a floe. As wc came along, we had seen some 
recent bear-tracks, and soon after discovered Ilruin himself. 

Halting the boats, and concealing the people behind tliem, 
we drew him almost within gun-shot; but after making 
a great many traverses behind some hummocks, and even 
mounting one of them to examine us more narrowly, he 
set off and escaped — I must say, to our grievous disap- 
pointment ; for we had already, by anticipation, consigned 
a tolerable portion of his flesh to our cooking kettle, over 
a fire of his own blubber. 

In the course of this day’s journey we met with a quantity Thursday, 

liiid. 

of snow, tinged, to the depth of several inches, with some 
red colouring matter, of which a portion was jireserved in a 
bottle for future examination. This circumstance recalled 
to our recollection our having frequently before, in tlie 
course of this journey, remarked that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a light rose-coloured 
tint, which at the time we attributed to the colouring mat- 
ter being pressed out of the birch of which they were made. 

To-day, however, we observed that the runners of the boats, 
and even our own footsteps, exhibited the same appearance ; 
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1827 . and on watching it more narrowly afterwards, we found the 

Au^st, 

same effect to be produced, in a greater or less degree, by 
2^- heavy pressure, on almost all the ice over which we passed, 
though a magnifying-glass could detect nothing to give it 
this tinge. The colour of the red snow which we bottled, 
and which only occurred in two or three spots, appeared 
somewhat different from this, being rather of a salmon than 
a rose colour, but both were so striking as to be the subject 
of constant remark. Halting at seven, a.m., after making 
only three miles and a half of southing, we observed the 
variation of the magnetic needle to be 20° 46' 54" westerly, 
being in latitude 82‘^' 6', and longitude 17° 45' 33" East. A 
fog, which prevailed during most of the day, cleared away 
soon after our setting out, at eight in the evening, and we 
enjoyed, during the night, some of the most beautiful wea- 
ther that we experienced during our whole excursion, the 
wind being light from the 'Jlie temperature of the 

air at midnight did not exceed 31°^ in the sun, and yet on 
the north side of the hummocks the water was dropping 
from tlie ice. The small ponds of fresh water on the ice 
were frozen, but there was little or no young ice, even in 
the smallest pools, upon the sea. We saw some seals, and 
five or six birds, among the rest two lloss gulls, during this 
journey. Halting at seven, a.m., on the third, after launch- 
ing and hauling up the boats a great number of times, we had 
not only the comfort of drying all our wet clothes, but were 
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even able to wash many of our woollen things, which dried 
in a few hours. The latitude observed at noon was S2° 1' 48", 
or twelve miles and half to the southward of our place on 
the 31st, which was about three more than our log gave, 
though there had been southing in the wind during the 
whole interval. 

Wc proceeded on our journey southward at eight, p.m., 
and were again favoured with a clear and beautiful night, 
though the travelling was as slow and laborious as ever, there 
being scarcely a tolerable floe lying in our road. Almost 
the only one over which wc passed was so iiite}*se(‘ted by 
deep ponds and water ^courses, that, although it was in other 
respects level, we were obliged to walk nearly two miles to 
gain one of southing. The water was again dropping from 
the sunny side of the hummocks about midniglit, the ther- 
mometer in the shade being 29°i, and in the sun 36^ The 
temperature of the sea-water was 32*^1. The sun now be- 
came so much lower at night, that we were seldom annoyed 
by the glare from the snow. It was also a very comfortable 
change to those who had to look out for the road, to have 
the sun behind us, instead of facing it, as on our outward 
journey. We stopped to rest at a quarter past six, a.m., 
after accomplishing three miles in a south direction, over a 
troublesome road of nearly twice that length. It v as almost 
calm, and to our feelings oppressively warm during the day, 
the thermometer within the boats rising as high as GG°, 
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1827. which put our fur dresses nearly “ out of commission,” 

August. 

though the mercury exposed to the sun outside did not rise 
above 39° Pursuing our journey at eight, p.m., we paid, as 
usual, for this comfort, by the extreme softness of the snow. 
7^1ie upper crust would sometimes support a man’s weight 
for a short time, and then suddenly let him down two or 
three feet, so that we could never make sure of our footing 
for two ste 2 )s together. We saw patches of the red snow in 
two or three different places, and always near the margin of 
a floe. The weather continued beautifully clear, with a 
light air from the eastward. The thermometer at midnight 
was 29°.^ in the shade, and 32° in the sun. No young ice 
appeared upon the sea, nor upon the larger ponds upon the 
ice, but the small ones were quite frozen over. F or several 

Sunday, lioui’s after midnight we remarked to the southward, for the 

5th. 

first time since we had entered the ice, a great deal of that 
appearance wliicli is called by our Greenland sailors the 
“ tree-ing” of ice. It consists in the ice being apparently 
raised in the horizon by refraction ; sometimes so consider- 
ably, as it was in the present instance, as to resemble a per- 
pendicular wall of some height above the general level. It 
is usually considered an indication of open water in that 
quarter, though I believe it is by no means an infallible one. 
HoAvever, on this occasion we were willing to flatter ourselves 
that tlie popular notion might be the right one, as indeed it 
subsequently proved to be, though we scarcely dared to hope 
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that we could as yet be very near the open water to the 
southward. The temperature of the sea in a large hole of 
water was 33°^, which is unusually high in a sea thus in- 
cumbered with ice. The floes were larger to-day than any 
we had seen for some time ; and one over which we passed 
was considered to be from two to three miles in length, 
though not in the direction of our course. We halted on 
another at seven, a.m., and observed at noon in latitude 
8P 54' 47", which agreed very well with our reckoning, not- 
withstanding the southing in the winds for some days past. 
The temperature of the air in the shade at noon was 35°, 
and in the sun as high as 42°. We moved again at eight, 
P.M., travelling over floes of tolerable size, but so covered 
with hummocks, water, and snow, that our progress was but 
slow. Several of the men were also suffering much at this 
time from chilblains, which, from the constant wet and cold, 
as well as the irritation in walking, became serious sores, 
keeping them quite lame. AVith many of our people, also, 
the epidermis, or scarf-skin, peeled off* in large flakes, not 
merely in the face and hands, which were exj>osed to the 
action of the sun and the weather, but in every other part 
of the body ; this, however, was attended with no pain, nor 
with much inconvenience. 

One variety in our monotonous mode of travelling was 
afforded this day by our rowing across a lake of fresh water 
in the boats, in order to avoid passing some heavy hum- 
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August. 


Monday, 
<ith. ^ 


Tuesday, 

7<li. 


mocks. It was a quarter of a mile long, and varied in depth 
from two to four feet, which, together with an island that 
happened to be in the middle of it, the rugged icc by which 
it was bounded, and the beautiful blue of the water, gave it 
a singular and picturesque appearance. We halted at a 
quarter past six, a.m., on the 6th, after making throe miles of 
southing. A thick wet fog prevailed during the day, and 
the breeze freshened from the S.E.b.E. We again proceeded 
at eight p.m., and travelling till half past six on the follow- 
ing morning, had accomplished only three miles of southing 
over a difficult road of five in length. Some small rain fell 
during the night, but we Averc fortunate in getting housed 
before it came down more heavily, which it did the whole 
day. A fat she-bear crossed over a lane of water to visit us, 
and approaching the boats within tw^enty yards was killed 
by Lieutenant Ross. The scene which followed was laugh- 
able, even to us who participated in it. Before the animal 
had done biting the snow, one of the men was alongside 
of him with an open knife, and being asked what he was 
about to do, replied that he was going to cut out his heart 
and liver to put into the pot, which happened to be then 
boiling for our supper. In short, before the bear had been 
dead an hour, all hands of us were employed, to our great 
satisfaction, in discussing the merits, not only of the said 
heart and liver, but a pound per man of the flesh ; besides 
which, some or other of the men were constantly frying steaks, 
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during the whole day, over a large fire made of the blubber. 1827 . 

° ^ ^ ^ August. 

The consequence of all this, and other similar indulgences, 
necessarily was, that some of them complained, for several 
days after, of the pains usually arising from indigestion ; 
though they all, amusingly enough, attributed this effect to 
the quality, and not the quantity of meat they had eaten. 

The fact, however, is, that the flesh of the bear is just as 
wholesome, though not quite as palatable, as any other ; and 
had they eaten moderately of it, as the officers did, they 
would have suffered no inconvenience whatever. However, 
notwithstanding these excesses at first, we were really thank- 
ful for this additional supply of meat ; for w e had observed, 
for some time past, that the men were evidently not so 
strong as before, and would be the better for more sustenance. 

A second bear being attracted by the smell of our fire, w as 
wounded, but luckily (for us !) escaped. We had also more 
birds about us than usual, and a narwhal, the only one we 
had seen since leaving the ship, was blowing in a small hole 
of w^ater near us. 

The rain continued so hard, at our xisual time of setting 
out^ that I was obliged to delay doing so till six p.m., on the 
8th, when it ceased a little, after falling hard for twenty-four Wednesday, 
hours, and less violently for twelve more. When we first 
launched the boats, our prospect of making progress seemed 
no better than usual, but w^e found one small hole of water 
leading into another in so extraordinary a manner that, 

Q 2 
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^1827,^ though the space in which w^e were rowing seemed to be al- 
ways coming to an end, we continued to creep through narrow 
passages, and when we halted to dine at half an hour before 
midnight, had only hauled the boats up once, and had 
made, though by a winding channel, four or five miles of 
southing. This was so unusual a circumstance, that we could 
not help entertaining some hope of our being at no great 
distance from the open sea, which seemed the more probable 
from our having seen seven or eight narwhals, and not less 
than two hundred rotges, a flock of these little birds occur- 
ring in every hole of water. The wind was from the south- 
ward, with a thick fog, and the clear water increased so much, 
Tu(*s(]ay, as WO procccdcd, that at six, a.m., on the 9th, instead of 

91h. 

hauling up the boats as usual, we served an extra supper, 
and then pursued our way. However, at nine o’clock, the 
wind having freshened from the southward, and there being 
only one floe in sight, with immense spaces of open water 
between the streams of loose ice, I thought it better to halt 
upon the floe, than to incur the probable risk of being driven 
back, should we be obliged to rest on any of the smaller 
pieces. It was fortunate that we adopted this plan ; for, the 
wind still increasing from the southward, the loose ice con- 
tinued to drive past us to the northward, during the whole 

Friday, of tliis and the following day, at the rate of a mile and a half 
loth. 

an hour ; and we were, therefore, very glad to retain our 
present quarters. The weather being wet, with fog, we 
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occupied the men in making additional sails out of our 
empty bread-bags, and in filling the empty vessels with 
water, since it now appeared more than probable that we 
were close to the open sea. At noon, on the 10th, we 
observed in latitude 81° 40' 13", which was only four miles 
to the northward of our reckoning from the last observation, 
although there had been almost constantly southing in the 
wind ever since, and it had been blowing strong from that 
quarter for the last thirty hours. This circumstance afforded 
a last and striking proof of the general tendency of the ice 
to drift southward, about the meridians on wliich we had 
been travelling. Another bear came towards the boats in 
the course of the day, and was killed, ^^^e Avere now so 
abundantly supplied with meat, that the men would 
again have eaten immoderately, had we not interposed the 
necessary authority to prevent them. As it Avas, our en- 
campment became so like an Eskimaux establishment, that 
Ave Avere obliged to shift our ])lace upon the floe, in the 
course of the day, for the sake of cleanliness and comf’ort. 

The Avind falling towards midnight, Ave launched the boats 
at half past one, a.m., on the 11th, paddling alternately in 
large spaces of clear water, and among streams of loose 
“ sailing-ice.” We soon afterwards observed such indications 
of an open sea as could not be mistaken, much of the ice 
being “ washed” as by a heavy sea, with small rounded frag- 
ments thrown on the surface, and a good deal of “ dirty ice” 


1827. 

August. 


Saturday, 

lllli. 
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Av^st occurring. We also met with several pieces of drift-wood 
and birch-bark, the first since we had entered the ice ; and 
the sea was crowded with shrimps and other sea-insects, 
principally the Clio Borealis and Argonauta Arctica, on 
which numerous birds were feeding. After passing through 
a good deal of loose ice, it became gradually more and more 
open, till at length, at a quarter before seven, a.m., we heard 
the first sound of the swell under the hollow margins of the 
ice, and in a quarter of an hour had reached the open sea, 
which was dashing with heavy surges against the outer 
masses. We hauled the boats upon one of these, to eat our 
last meal upon the ice, and to complete the necessary 
supply of water for our little voyage to Table Island, from 
which wc were now distant fifty miles, our latitude being 
81° 34', and longitude 18°}, E. A light air springing up 
from the N.W., we again launched the boat.s, and at eight, 
A.M., finally quitted the ice, after having taken up our abode 
upon it for forty-eight days. 

The wind dying away, our progress wholly depended on 
the paddles, which made it very laborious for the men. At 
two, P.M., we came to some loose ice a mile or two wide, 
but so open as scarcely to oblige us to alter our course. At 
three the temperature of the sea had increased to 3G°, the 
air being the same ; and at nine, p.m., both had risen to 38°, 
not a piece of ice being in sight in any direction. The 
weather continued quite calm, and the atmosphere very 
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pleasant to our feelings. We saw a great many seals sport- i 82 ?. 

^ ^ August. 

ing about, as well as large flocks of rotges, the latter feeding 
on the Argonauta Arctica, which now swarmed in myriads. 

We also passed a great many pieces of drift-wood, and laid 
in a stock, as fuel, lest we should find none at Table Island. 

We had some fog during the night, so that we steered 
entirely by compass, according to our last observations by 
the chronometers, which proved so correct, that at five, A.irf., 
on the 12th, on the clearing up of the haze, we made the 
island right ahead. At ten, a.m., when within three miles 
of it, the temperature of the air was as high as 4 T, and the 
sea still continued at 38°. At eleven, a.m., we reached the 
island, or rather the rock to the northward of it, where our 
provisions had been deposited ; and I cannot describe the 
comfort we experienced in once more feeling a dry and 
solid footing. We found that the bears had devoured all 
the bread (one hundred pounds), which occasioned a remark 
among the men, with reference to the quantity of these 
animals’ flesh that we had eaten, that “ Bruin was only 
square with us.” We also found that Lieutenant Crozier 
had been here since we left the island, bringing some mate- 
rials for repairing our boats, as well as various little luxuries 
to which we had lately been strangers, and depositing in 
a copper cylinder a letter from Lieutenant Foster, giving 
me a detailed account of the proceedings of the ship up to 
the 23rd of July. By this I learned that the Hccla had 
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been forced on shore on the 7th of July, by the breaking- 
up of the ice at the head of the bay, which came down up6li 
her in one solid mass ; but by the unwearied and zealou# 
exertions of the officers and men, she had again been ho^. 
off without incurring the slightest damage, and placed in 
perfect security. Finding the ship thus liable to be dis- 
turbed by ice, Lieutenant Foster had prudently relinquished 
the idea of leaving her for any length of time, so as to make 
an extended survey of the eastern coast, confining himself to^ 
the neighbouring parts of Waygatz Strait, which were more 
within his reach. Among the supplies with which the anxi- 
ous care of our friends on board had now furnished us, some 
lemon-juice and sugar were not the least acceptable ; two 
or three of the men having for some days past suffered from 
a?dematous swellings of the legs, and evinced other symp- 
toms apparently scorbutic, and which soon improved after 
administering this valuable sjiecific. 

Having got our stores into the boats, we rowed round 
Table Island, to look for a place on which to rest, the men 
being much fatigued; but so rugged and inhospitable is 
this northern rock, that not a single spot could we find where 
the boats could possibly be hauled up, or lie afloat in secu- 
rity. I therefore determined to take advantage of the 
freshening of the N.E. wind, and to bear up for Walden 
Island, which we accordingly did at two, p.m. To the islet 
which lies off Little Table Island, and which is interesting 
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as being the northernmost known land upon the globe, I 1827. 

Aiic;ust.. 

have applied the name of Lieutenant Boss in the chart ; 
for I believe no individual can have exerted himself more 
strenuously to rob it of this distinction, ^^c had scarcely 
made sail when the weather became extremely inclement, 
with a fresh gale and very thick snow, which obscured 
Walden Island from our view. Steering by compass, how- 
ever, wc made a good land-fall, the boats behaving well in 
a sea ; and at seven, p.m., landed in the smoothest place wc 
could find under the lee of the island. Everything be- 
longing to us was now completely drenched by the s])ray 
and snow ; we had been fifty-six hours without rest, and 
forty-eight at work in the boats, so that, by the time they 
w^ere unloaded, we had barely strength left to haul them up 
on the rock. Wc noticed, on this occasion, that the men 
had that wildness in their looks which usually accompanies 
excessive fatigue; and though just as willing as ever ta 
obey orders, they seemed at times not to comprehend 
them. However, by dint of great ^ertion, we managed to 
get the boats above the surf ; after which, a hot supper, 
a blazing fire of drift-wood, and a few hours’ quiet rest 
restored us. 

The next morning I despatched Lieutenant Eoss, with a 
party of hands, to the N,E. part of the island,^ launch the 
spare boat which, accordiug tenant 

Foster had sent for 
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1827. deposited there, in readiness for our setting off for Low 

August. 

Island. They found everything quite undisturbed; but, 
by tlie time they reached us, the wind had backed to the 
westward, and the weather become very wet, so that I 
determined to remain here till it improved. 

The south-eastern, or lowest part of Walden Island, which 
we had not before visited, is composed of coarse-grained red 
and grey granite. Mr. Beverly remarked, that “ on the 
face of tlie rock may be observed veins of a finer grey gra- 
nite, from twelve to twenty inches wide, bordered by a 
ribbon of whitish felspar, about three inches wide on each 
side, and dipping at an angle of 10° to the south-eastward.” 
Heaps of large rounded masses oi’ granite, in regular hori- 
zontal beds, arc lying at the height of thirty to forty feet 
above the present level of the sea, but giving the idea 
of their having once been washed by it. A great number 
of female eider-ducks, with their flocks of young, were 
swimming about the island ; and the tripe de roche and coch- 
learia were here more luxuriant than we had ever seen 
them. Drift-wood w^as, as usual, in great abundance in 
every spot where it could effect a landing. We here ob- 
served the dip of the magnetic needle to be 81° 24.19 
North ; and, in taking angles for the survey, discovered a 
very dangerous rock, with the sea breaking upon it, at the 
distance of a mile and a half from the island, which I have 
distinguished as the “Hecla Rock” upon the chart. No 
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ice was here in sieht, to the utmost limit of a very extensive 1827. 

® August. 

view. 

At ten, A.M., on the l^th, the weather beinff fine, we Tuesday, 
launched our three boats, and left Walden Island ; but the 
wind backing more to the westward, we could only fetch 
into a bay on the opposite or southern shore, where we 
hauled the boats up on very rugged rocks, under cliffs about 
six hundred feet high, and of the same granite formation as 
Walden Island. We found the eastern land of this bay to 
be an island separated by a narrow strait; and this, and 
another to the westward of it, having no names in the chart, 

I have distinguished them by those of our fellow-travellers, 

INIessrs. Beverly and Bird. The wind shifted to the east- 
ward in the night, and at eight, a.m., on the 15th, we set Wednesday, 

15lh. 

out for Low Island, where w^e arrived at four, p.m., landing 
upon the w^st 2)oint, which is composed of a schistose 
quartz rock, di2)ping at an angle of 70*^ to the S.E., with 
a fine smooth beach of small pebbles of quartz and clay- 
slate, strewed in every j^art with immense quantities of 
drift-wood, Beds of clay-slate occur further inland, of a 
blue, red, and yellow colour, and dij)ping in various direc- 
tions. Off this point, and at the distance of one mile, we 
observed several small rocky islets which had before escaped 
notice, being then covered with ice. In fact, the whple 
neighbourhood of this island should be aj^proached very 
cautiously in a ship, the soundings being irregular and 
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1827. 

Auj^ust. 


Thursday, 

Kith. 


uncertain. We here saw a bear, a great many tern and 
eider-ducks with their young, and several deer, two of which 
were killed. By the time we had prepared for setting out, 
the wind had freshened almost to a gale, with every appear- 
ance of dirty weather, which induced me to remain here 
for the night. Messrs. Ross and Beverly took a long walk 
about the island, and found it much intersected by ponds 
and lagoons, with very little vegetation in any part. In 
tlie mean time I observed the dip of the magnetic needle, 
which was 81° 22'. 0; and at nine, a.m., on the following 
morning, set off* for the Hccla ; but as we approached the 
point which I have distinguished by the name of “ Shoal 
Point on the chart, the wind shifted to the southw ard, and 
raised a sea which obliged us to bear up for the south point 
of Low Island, where we landed at one, p.m., on a long 
narrow^ beach, almost entirely composed of clay-slate, with 
a lagoon within it. Near this point is a hill about one 
liundred and fifty feet above the sea, which is the highest 
and only conspicuous part of the island. The rocks w hich 
comj)osc the hill arc of reddish schistose quartz, approach- 
ing in some places to sandstone, the strata being disposed 
in a direction quite vertical. ^Ve saw'^ nothing here resem- 
bling the hexagonal stones mentioned by Dr. Irving, in 
Phipps’s V oyage *, as occurring about the northern part of 


* Voyage towards the North Pole, p. 58. 
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the island. Having a commanding view from this emi- 
nence, wc obtained angles for the survey, and afterwards 
found that Lieutenant Crozier had observed the latitude 
not far from our present landing-place to be 80° 15' 25". 
Within, or to the eastward of the island, is a considerable 
bay, ill which some heavy masses of ice were lying aground, 
reminding us more than any that we had seen about Spitz- 
bergen of the smaller bergs in Baffin’s Lay, though of 
much less dimensions. There appears to be a great deal 
of shoal water in this neighbourhood, and many detached 
rocks apjiear above water. No drift-ice was in sight in any 
direction. 

The wind dying away on the morning of the 17tb, wc 
once more set out for the ship at nine, a.m. ; but having 
a second time nearly reached Shoal Point, were again met 
by a strong breeze as we opened Waygatz Strait, and were 
therefore obliged to land upon the low shore to the south- 
ward of Low Island. It was, however, some time before 
we discovered a spot on which any fresh water could be 
obtained ; for we found this coast to consist almost entirely 
of narrow strips of beach, within which arc very extensive 
lagoons, and most of the water near them is brackish. 
The formation here was different from any we had yet met 
with about Sjiitzbergen ; the rocks consisting chiefly of 
a black marble with white and red veins intersecting it, 
and the flat parts of the land covered with small detached 
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fragments of decomposed limestone. In some places, also, 
there arc beds of clay-slate of considerable extent. A nar- 
row line of marble rock here and there projects into the 
sea, like jetties thrown out by art, and having fine beaches 
between them. We found one piece of bituminous wood- 
coal, which burned with a clear, bright flame, and emitted 
a pleasant odour. On this and all the land hereabouts, 
where lagoons occur, enormous quantities of drift-wood line 
the inner beach, which is now quite inaccessible to the sea, 
and this wood is always more decayed than that which lies 
on the outer or present sea-beach ; by which it appears that 
the latter has been thrown up, to the exclusion of the sea, 
long since the inner ^vood w^as landed. A great many small 
rounded pieces of pumice-stone arc also found on this part 
of the coast, and these generally occur rather above the 
inner line of drift-wood, as if they had reached the highest 
limit to which the sea has ever extended. 

On the 18th the wind increased to a strong breeze from 
the S.W., with rain and sleet, which afterwards changed to 
snow^ in some of the largest flakes I ever saw, completely 
changing the whole aspect of the land from summer to 
winter in a few hours. On the following morning we pre- 
pared to move at an early hour, but the wind backed more 
to the w^estw^ard, and soon after increased to a gale, raising 
so much surf on the beach as to oblige us to haul the boats 
higher up. The rain, which fell heavily, keeping us pri- 
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soners under our awnings, dissolved nearly all the snow on 1827. 

^ August. 

the low lands. As the wind now blew so much upon the 
shore, I was in momentary expectation of seeing some ice 
come in, but we were agreeably surprised to find that none 
appeared. This circumstance appeared to us the more 
remarkable from the extraordinary rapidity with which, in 
the month of June, the very lightest air from the west- 
ward brought the drift-ice in upon the land, rendering 
these shores quite inaccessible in the course of a few^ hours. 

On the 20 tli, tired as we were of this tedious confine- ivronday, 

•JOth. 

ment, and anxious to reach the ship, tlic wind and sea 
w^cre still too high to allow” us to move, and it w”as not till 
half past seven, a.m., on the 21st, that we could venture to Tuesday, 

iMst. 

launch the boats. Having now”, by means of the drift-w ood, 
converted our paddles into oars, and being occasionally 
favoured by a light breeze, with a perfectly open sea, we 
made tolerable progress, and at half past four, p.m., when 
within three or four miles of Hecla Cove, had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing a boat under sail, coming out to meet us. 

Mr. Weir soon joined us in one of the cutters ; and, after 
hearing good accounts of the safety of the ship, and of the 
welfare of all on board, together with a variety of details, to 
us of no small interest, we arrived on board at seven, p.m., 
after an absence of sixty-one days, being received with tliat 
w”arm and cordial w elcome, which can alone be felt, and not 
described. 
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The distance traversed during this excursion was five 
hundred and sixty-nine geographical miles ; but allowing for 
the number of times we had to return for our baggage dur- 
ing the greater part of the journeys over the ice, we estimated 
our actual travelling at nine hundred and seventy-eight geo- 
graphical, or eleven hundred and twenty-seven statute miles. 
Considering our constant exposure to wet, cold, and fatigue, 
our stockings having generally been drenched in snow-water 
for twelve hours out of every four-and- twenty, I had great rea- 
son to be thankful for the excellent health in which, upon the 
whole, we reached the ship. There is no doubt that we had 
all become, in a certain degree, gradually weaker for some 
time past ; but only three men of our party now required 
medical care, two of them with badly swelled legs and gene- 
ral debility, and the other from a bruise ; but even these 
three returned to their duty in a short time. 

I cannot conclude the account of our proceedings without 
endeavouring to do justice to the cheerful alacrity and un- 
wearied zeal displayed by my companions, both officers and 
men, in the course of this excursion ; and if steady perse- 
verance and active exertion on their parts could have accom- 
plished our object, success would undoubtedly have crowned 
our labours. 1 must also mention, to the credit of the officers 
of AVoolwich dock-yard, who took so much pains in the con- 
struction of our boats, that, notwithstanding the constant 
and severe trial to which their strength had been put — and 
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a more severe trial could not well be devised — not a timber 
was sprung, a plank split, or the smallest injury sustained by 
them ; they were, indeed, as tight and as fit for service when 
w^e reached the ship as when they were first received on 
board, and in every respect answered the intended purpose 
admirably. 

An abstractor our meteorological observations during this 
excursion, is given in the Appendix, together with those 
kept on board the Hecla. In this there is nothing so 
remarkable as the extraordinary quantity of rain, of which 
it may safely be said that twenty times as much fell in the 
course of this one summer, as during any preceding one we 
had passed in the polar regions, even in latitudes from 8° to 
16° lower. 


On my arrival on board, I learned from Lieutenant Crozier 
that Lieutenant Foster, finding that no further disturbance 
from ice was to be apprehended, and after making an accu- 
rate plan of the bay and its neighbourhood, had proceeded 
on the survey of Waygatz Strait, and proposed returning by 
the 26th, the day to which I had limited his absence. I 
found the ship quite ready for sea, with the exception of 
getting on board the launch, with the stores deposited by 

S 
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my direction on the beach. Lieutenant Foster’s report 
informed me that, after the ship had been hauled off the 
ground they had again suffered considerable disturbance 
for several days, in consequence of some heavy masses of ice 
driving into the bay, which dragged the anchors, and again 
threatened them with a similar accident. Plowever, after 
the middle of July no ice had entered tlie bay, and, what is 
still more remarkable, not a piece had been seen in the 
offing for some weeks past, even after hard northerly and 
westerly gales. I must here not omit to do justice to the 
zealous and unwearied exertions which had been made by 
Lieutenant I'oster, and every officer and man left on board, 
as well to preserve the Hecla from injury, under circum- 
stances of considerable danger, as to get on board all the 
stores and ballast after they had been landed for the purpose 
of heaving her off ; in the course of which service, the con- 
duct of every individual was highly meritorious. It was also 
a source of great satisfaction to find everybody on board in 
good health, with the exception of Mr. Crawford, the Green- 
land Master, who had for some time past been in a declining 

* I cannot here omit to mention the invaluable advantage derived, on this 
occasion, from one of our cutters (a twenty-five feet boat) having been fitted on 
Mr. Cow’s ingenious principle for weighing anchors in the centre, instead of the 
extremity of the boat. By this beautiful contrivance, six men could weigh the 
Hecla’s bower-anchor, of thirty cwt., with case, and transport it any distance 
with safety. Indeed, but for this facility, added to that afforded by Phillips’s 
Capstan, the Hecla ’s reduced crew would probably have been unable to haul her 
off the ground at all on this occasion. 
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state, and now evinced dropsical symptoms, indicating a i 82 r. 

August. 

gradual and rapid decay. 

No opportunity had been lost of making such observations 
as, in this latitude, may be considered interesting to science^ 
and in collecting specimens of natural history ; in all which 
pursuits the officers were constantly employed, during every 
moment that could be spared from the necessary duties of 
the ship. Among other magnetic observations, an interest- 
ing series of hourly experiments had been made on the 
diurnal changes of variation and intensity, and continued for 
several days without intermission, by Lieutenants Foster and 
Crozier. By these it appears that there is a diurnal oscilla- 
tion of the magnetic needle, usually amounting to about a 
degree and a half, and in some instances to 2°i - ; the maxi- 
mum westerly variation occurring at about five, p.m., and 
the minimum about 4’’ 22"', a.m. The experiments on the 
change of intensity were not less satisfactory and conclusive ; 
exhibiting an increased action about 10’' 20 a.m., and a 
minimum intensity about midnight. There was also ob- 
served a remarkable coincidence between these two pheno- 
mena, the largest amount of diurnal variation and the greatest 
changes of intensity usually occurring on the same days. 

On the 22d, as soon as our people had enjoyed a good Wedne^y, 
night’s rest, we commenced bringing the stores on board 
from the beach, throwing out such a quantity of the stone 
ballast as was necessary for trimming the ship ; after which 
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3827. the cables and hawsers were cast off from the shore, and the 

August. 

ship hauled off to single anchor. Lieutenant F oster returned 

Fnciay, on board on the 24th, having surveyed the greater part of 
the shores of the Strait, as far to the southward as 79° 33'. 
This Strait was found to vary in breadth from four to eleven 
miles; and Lieutenant Foster recognised distinctly almost 
every feature of the lands delineated in the old Dutch chart 
before alluded to, though the position of these is, in general, 
very erroneously laid down, both in latitude and longitude. 
Still, however, there is enough to shew that they have been 
delineated from a sketch actually made upon the spot. The 
land within the Strait, especially that which he saw to the 
southward of Lieutenant-Foster considered to be much 
higher than any of the northern shores of Spitzbergen, being 
in some parts probably not less than three thousand feet. 

Fie found in some jdaces a good deal of alluvial soil, such 
as occurs at the base of tlie hills in almost every part of this 
coast on which we have landed. Some islands near the 
middle of the Strait, to which I have ventured to affix the 
name of Lieutenant Foster, are composed of hornblende; 
but at a short distance to the westward of these, a limestone 
formation occurred, with numerous fossils imbedded in the 
rock, upon a prominent headland forming the eastern point 
of entrance to Bear or Loom Bay, and which Lieutenant 
Foster distinguished by the name of Cape Fanshawe. A 
striking feature of the land on the western coast of the 
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Strait consists in the numerous ice-bercs with which the 

^ August. 

cliffs are in many parts lined. One of these, marked in the 
chart, is not less than nine miles in length, and one hundred 
and fifty feet high ; immense masses of ice were constantly 
falling from them at this season, with a sound resembling 
that of thunder. Several of these ice-bergs are faithfully 
laid down in the Dutch Chart. 

Lieutenant Foster saw some sea-horses, narwhals, and 
white whales, in the course of this excursion, but no black 
whales ; nor did we, in the whole course of the voyage, see 
any of these, except on the ground already frequented by our 
whalers, on the western coast of Spitzbergeii. It is remark- 
able, however, that the crown-bones,” and other parts of 
the skeleton of whales, arc found in most parts where we 
landed on this coast. The shores of the Strait, like all the 
rest in Spitzbergen, arc lined with immense quantities of drift- 
w’ood, wherever the nature of the coast will allow it to land. 

That part of Treurenburg Bay, to which I have affixed 
the name of Hecla Cove, is the only good anchorage it con- 
tains, the water being either too deep or too shoal in most 
other parts. The Hecla’s anchorage is perfectly land-locked 
and secure, except from the incursions of ice, which, in these 
regions, occasionally finds its way into every corner; but 
even in this respect, there was nothing to apprehend after 
the middle of July. The holding-ground is excellent, con- 
sisting of a tenacious blue clay, in which the anchors w ere 
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Ai^t imbedded The latitude of the flag-staff marked in 

the Plan, on which a copper-plate was fixed, giving an ac- 
count of the Hecla’s visit, is 79° 55' 20 ", and its longitude 
by our chronometers 16° 48' 45 " east. The dip of the 
magnetic needle by that employed by Lieutenant Foster is 
80° 45'.9i, and by mine 81° 4.58. The mean variation is 
18° 46' 12" westerly. The time of high water at full and 
change is 2 ^ 26"‘, the highest rise at spring tides being four 
feet two inches, and the smallest at the neaps seventeen 
inches ; both of these occurring at the fourth tide after the 
full moon, and the last quarter, respectively. 

The animals met with here, during the Hecla's stay, were 
principally rein-deer, bears, foxes, kittiwakes, glaucous and 
ivory gulls, tern, eider-ducks, and a few grouse. Looms and 
rotges were numerous in the offing. Seventy rein-deer were 
killed, chiefly very small, and, until the middle of August, 
not in good condition. Tliey w ere usually met with in herds 
of from six or eight to twenty, and were most abundant on the 
west and north sides of the bay. Three bears were killed, 
one of which was somewhat above the ordinary dimensions, 
measuring eight feet four inches from the snout to the 
insertion of the tail. The vegetation was tolerably abundant, 
especially on the western side of the bay, where the soil is 
good ; a considerable collection of plants, as well as minerals^ 
was made by Mr. Halse, and of birds by Mr. M‘Cormick, 

The following remarks by Mr. Beverly, made during our 
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short stay in Heda Cove, after returning from the north, 1827. 
may be interesting to geologists. ‘‘ The land on the east ^ 
side of this bay, near the Cove, is a flat, from two to three 
miles in extent, and is composed, in some parts, of a fine 
deep alluvial soil, probably formed by the decomposition of 
the rocks which compose the hills to the southward. On 
this plain there are beds of schistose quartz, nearly approach- 
ing to sand-stone, and chiefly of a pale red colour. Beds 
of clay-slate also occur, in some places of greenish gray, and 
in others of a brick-red colour. Next the sea is a fine bold 
beach, composed of rounded pieces of the above rock, with 
limestone intermixed. At about a quarter of a mile from 
the base of the high land, immense masses of a very coarse- 
grained rock lie scattered about, and appear to have been 
precipitated from the upper stratum of the mountain. They 
are composed of ferruginous sand and hornblende, in such a 
state of decomposition as to crumble to powder under the 
blow of the hammer. 

The range of mountains beyond this plain lies in an 
E.b.S., and afterwards in a more southerly, direction, form- 
ing the west shore of Waygatz Strait; and, as far as I was 
able to ascertain, is composed of the same rock, which, being 
soft, gives their summit a smooth and rounded form. The 
debris extends about five hundred yards on the plain, and 
consists of loose fragments, rendering the ascent to the per- 
pendicular face of the rock very difficult. That part of the 
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1827. hill which faces the harbour is composed of quartz rock, in 

Aucjust. 

'—V—' some places schistose, in others massive, with a waxy fracture. 
This terminates abruptly about a mile and a half to the 
eastward, where the clay-slate formation commences, being 
'■ of a deep lead colour, a firm texture, and less talcose than 

that on the plain. The inclination of this stratum, as well 
as that of the quartz rock, is to the south-east, at an angle of 
about sixty degrees. 

“ 'I'he formation of the rocks on the opposite or western 
side of the bay, appeared, as far as I had an opportunity of 
examining them, to be much the same. At the foot of the 
hills there is a broad belt of flat alluvial ground, much of 
which consists of a fine deep soil, thickly covered with mosses 
and other vegetation ; upon this flat ground are lying large 
boulders of mica-slate.” 

The height of the hill nearest to Hecla Cove, as measured 
barometrically by Lieutenant Foster, is about two thousand 
feet ; but the barometer having subsequently been found 
defective, this measure can only be considered an approxi- 
mation. The hills on the south side of the bay are con- 
siderably higher than this. 

The neighbourhood of this bay, like most of the northern 
shores of Spitzbergen, appears to have been much visited by 
the Dutch at a very early period ; of which circumstance re- 
cords are furnished on almost every spot where we landed, by 
the numerous graves which are met with. There are thirty 
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of these on a point of land on the north side of the bay 
The bodies are usually deposited in an oblong wooden 
coffin, which, on account of the difficulty of digging the 
ground, is not buried, but merely covered by large stones ; 
and a board is generally placed near the head, having, either 
cut or painted, upon it the name of the deceased, with those 
of his ship and commander, and the month and year of his 
burial. Several of these were fifty or sixty years old ; one 
bore the date of 1738; and another, which I found on the 
beach to the eastward of Ilecla Cove, that of 1690, the 
inscription distinctly appearing in prominent relief, occa- 
sioned by the preservation of the wood by the paint, ^^hilc 
the unpainted part had decayed around it. 

The officers who remained on board the Ilecla during 
the summer described the weather as the most beautiful, 
and the climate altogether the most agreeable, they had 
ever experienced in the polar regions. Indeed, the Me- 
teorological Journal, of which an abstract for each month is 
annexed to this volume, shows a temperature, both of the 
air and of the sea-water, to which we had before been alto- 
gether strangers within the Arctic Circle, and which goes 
far towards showing that the climate of Spitzbergen is a 
remarkably temperate one for its latitude f . It must, how- 

* Perhaps the name of this bay, from the Dutch word Treuren^ to lament, 
or be mournful,” may have some reference to the graves found here. 

t Mr. Crowe of Ilammerfest, who lately passed a winter on the south-western 

T 
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1827. 

August, 


Tuesday, 

28lh. 


Wednesday 

29111 . 


ever, be observed that this remark is principally applicable 
to the weather experienced near the land, that at sea being 
rendered of a totally different character by the almost con- 
tinual presence of fogs ; so that some of our most gloomy 
days upon the ice were among the finest in Hecla Cove, 
where, however, a good deal of rain fell in the course of the 
summer. 

The Ilecla was ready for sea on the 25 th of August ; 
but the wind blowing fresh from the northward and west- 
ward prevented our moving till the evening of the 28 th, 
when, the weather improving, we got under way from Hecla 
Cove, and being favoured with a light air from the S.E., 
. stood along the coast to the westward. On the evening of 
the 29 th, when off* Red Reach, we got on board our boat 
and other stores which had been left there, finding them 
undisturbed and in good order. The weather was beauti- 
fully fine, and tlie sun (to us for the first time for about 
four months) just dipped his lower limb into the sea at 
midnight, and then rose again. It was really wonderful to 
see that, upon this whole northern coast of Spitzbergen, 
where in May and June not a “hole” of clear water could 
be found, it would now have been equally difficult to dis- 

coast of Spltzbcrp;cn, in about latitude 78 informed me that he had ram at 
Christmas ; a plienonicnon, 'vvliich would indeed have astonislicd us at any of 
our former wintering stations in a much lower latitude. Perhaps the circum- 
stance of the rein-deer wintering at Spitzbergen may also he considered a proof 
of a comparatively temperate climate. 
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cover a single mass of ice in any direction. This absence 
of ice now enabled us to see Moflfen Island, which is so low 
and flat that it was before entirely hidden from our view 
by the hummocks. On rounding Hakluyt’s Headland on 
the 30th, we came at once into a long swell, such as occurs 
only in places exposed to the wliolc range of the ocean, 
and, except a small and loose stream or two, we after this 
saw no more ice of any kind. On the 31st we were off 
Prince Charles’s Foreland, the middle part of which, about 
Cape Sietoe, appeared to be much the highest land we had 
seen in Spitzbcrgen; rising probably to an elevation of 
above four thousand feet. 

We had favourable winds to carry us clear of Spitzbcrgen ; 
but after the 3rd of September, and between the parallels of 
70° and 60°, were detained by continual southerly and south- 
westerly breezes for a fortnight. On the evening of the 
17th we made Shetland, and on the following day, being 
close ott* Balta Sound, and the wind blowing strong from 
the S.^V., I anchored in the Voc at tw o p.m., to wait a more 
favourable breeze. We were here received by all that 
genuine hospitality for which the inhabitants of this 
northern part of the British dominions are so justly distin- 
guished, and we gladly availed ourselves of the supplies 
with which their kindness furnished us. We here also 
obtained observations for our chronometers on the spot 
where Captain Kater and Monsieur Biot swmng their pen- 


1827. 

August. 


Thursday, 

30th. 


Friday, 

31st. 


September. 


Monday, 

I7lh. 


T 2 
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1827. dulums ; and it was satisfactory, as regarded our survey of 

September. 

the northern shores of Spitzbergen, to find that we differed 
from the Ordnance-Survey only eight seconds of time. 

Early on the morning of the 19th the wind suddenly 
shifted to the N.N.W., and almost immediately blew so 
strong a gale that we could not safely cast the ship until 
the evening, when we got under wjay and proceeded to the 
Thursday, soutliward ; but had not proceeded farther than Fair Island, 

20tli. 

when, after a few hours’ calm, we were once more met by 
a southerly wind. Against this we continued to beat till 
Sunday, the moiTiing of the 23rd, when, finding that w^e made but 

‘J3rd. 

little progress, and that there was no appearance of an 
alteration of wind, I determined to put into Long Hope, in 
the Orkney Islands, to aw^ait a change in our favour, and 
accordingly ran in and anchored there as soon as the tide 
would permit. 

found lying here His Majesty’s llevenuc Cutter the 
Chichester ; and Mr. Stuart, her commander, wdio w\as bound 
direct to Inverness, came on board as soon as we had an- 
chored, to offer his services in any manner wdiich might 
Monday, bc uscful. The wind died aw^ay in the course of the night, 
and was succeeded on the following morning by a light air 
from the northward, when we immediately got under w^ay ; 
but had not entered the Pcntland Firth, when it again fell 
calm and then backed to the southward, rendering it impos- 
sible to make any progress in that direction with a dull- 
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sailing ship. I therefore determined on returning with the 1827 . 

September. 

Hecla to the anchorage, and then taking advantage of IMr. 

Stuart’s offer ; and accordingly left the ship at eight, a.m., 
accompanied by ]\Ir. Beverly, to proceed to Inverness in 
the Chichester, and from thence by land to London, in 
order to lay before His Eoyal Highness the Lord High 
Admiral, without further delay, an account of our ])roceed- 
ings. By the zealous exertions of Mr. Stuart, for which I 
feel greatly obliged to that gentleman, we arrived off l^ort 
George the following morning, and landing at Inverness at 
noon, immediately set off for London, and arrived at the 
Admiralty on the morning of the 29th. Saturday, 

Owing to the continuance of southerly winds, the Hecla 
did not arrive in the river Thames until the 6th of October, 
when I was sorry, though not surprised, to learn the detith 
of Mr. George Crawford, the Greenland master, who de- 
parted this life on the 29th of September, sincerely lamented 
by all who knew him, as a zealous, active, and enterprising 
seaman, and an amiable and deserving man. jVIr. Craw ford 
had accompanied us in five successive voyages to tlie l^olar 
Seas, and 1 truly regret the occasion w^hich demands from 
me this public testimony of the value of his services and 
the excellence of his character. 

A few days having been employed at Northfleet in 
repeating some of the magnetic observations necessary for 
completing the series of those experiments, the Hecla pro- 
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1827. ceeded to Deptford. On the 17th of October His Koval 

October. 

V— ^ Highness the Lord High Admiral was pleased to inspect 

the ship, together with the equipment of the boats which 
had been employed in the late Expedition over the ice; 
after wliich the liecla was dismantled, and paid oflF on the 
1st of November. 


Having finished my Narrative of this Attempt to reach 
the North Pole, I may perhaps be permitted, in conclusion, 
to offer such remarks as have lately occurred to me, on the 
nature and practicability of the enterprize. 

That the object is of still more difficult attainment than 
was before supposed, even by those persons who were the 
best qualified to judge of it, will, I believe, appear evident 
from a perusal of the foregoing pages; nor can I, after 
much consideration and some experience of the various 
difficulties which belong to it, recommend any material 
improvement in the plan lately adopted. Among the 
various schemes suggested for this purpose, it has been pro- 
posed to set out from Spitzbergen, and to make a rapid 
journey to the northward, with sledges, or sledge-boats, 
drawn wholly by dogs or rein-deer ; but, however feasible 
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this plan may at first sight appear, I cannot say that our 
late experience of the nature of the ice which they would 
probably have to encounter, has been at all favourable to it. 
It would, of course, be a matter of extreme imprudence to 
set out on this enterprize without the means of crossing — 
not merely narrow pools and lanes ” — but more extensive 
spaces of oj^en whaler, such as we met with between the 
margin of the ice and the Spitzbergen shores ; and I do 
not conceive that any boat sufficiently large to be efficient 
and safe for this purpose, could possibly be managed upon 
the ice, were the power employed to give it motion depen- 
dent on dogs or rein-deer. On the contrary, it w-as a fre- 
quent subject of remark among the officers, that reason was 
a qualification scarcely less indispensable than strength and 
activity, in travelling over such a road ; daily instances 
occurring of our having to pass over difficult places, which 
no other animal than man could have been easily prevailed 
upon to attempt. Indeed, the constant necessity of launch- 
ing and hauling up the boats (wdiich oj)erations w e had 
frequently to perform eight or ten, and, on one occasion, 
seventeen times in the same day) would alone render it 
inexpedient, in my opinion, to depend chiefly upon other 
animals ; for it w^ould certainly require more time and 
labour to get them into and out of the boats, than their 
services in the intervals, or their flcvsh ultimately used as 
food, would be w^orth ; especially when it is considered how 
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large a weight of provender must be carried for their own 
subsistence 

In case of employing rein-deer, which, from their strength, 
docility, and hardy habits, ajipear the best suited to this 
kind of travelling, there would be an evident advantage in 
setting out much earlier in the year than we did ; perhaps 
about the end of April, when the ice is less broken up, and 
the snow much harder upon its surface, than at a more 
advanced part of the season. Hut tliis, it must be recol- 
lected, would involve the necessity of passing the j)revious 
winter on the northern coast of Spitzbergen, which, even 
under favourable circumstances, would probably tend to 
weaken in some degree the energies of the men ; while, on 
the other hand, it would be next to impossible to procure 
there a supply of provender for a number of tame rein-deer, 
sufficient even to keep them alive, much less in tolerable 
condition, during a wliole winter. In addition to this, it 
may be observed, that any piirty setting out earlier must be 
provided with a much greater weiglit of warm clothing, in 
order to guard against the severity of the cold, and also 
ith an increased jiroportion of luel for procuring water by 
the melting of snow, there being no fresh water upon the 
ice, in these latitudes, before the month of June. 

In the kind of provisions proper to be employed in such 
enterprizes — a very important consideration, where almost 

* See p. C of this Narrative. 
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the whole difficulty may be said to resolve itself into a 
question of weight — I am not aware that any improvement 
could be made upon that with which we were furnished ; 
for I know of none which appears to contain so much niiti i- 
ment in so small a weight and compass. Tt may be useful, 
however, to remark, as the residt of absolute experience, that 
our daily allowance of provisions although previously tried 
for some days on board the ship, and then considered to 
be enough, proved by no means sufficient to support tin' 
strength of men living constantly in the open air, exposed 
to wet and cold foi* at least twelve hours a day, seldom 
enjoying the luxury of a warm meal, and having to perform 
the kind of labour to which our people were subject. 1 
have before remarked that, previously to our return to the 
ship, our strength was considerably impaired ; and, indeed, 
there is reason to believe that, very soon after entering upon 
the ice, the physical energies of the men were gradually 
diminishing ; although, for the first few weeks, they did not 
appear to labour under any specific complaint. This dimi- 
nution of strength, which we considered to be principally 
owing to the want of sufficient sustenance, became apparent, 
even after a fortnight, in the lifting of the bread-bags and 
other heavy weights ; and I have no doubt that, in spite of 
every care on the part of the officers, as well as Mr. Beverly’s 

* See p. 59 of this Narrative. 

\J 
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skilful and humane attention to their ailments, some of the 
men, who had begun to fail before we quitted the ice, 
would, in a week or two longer, have suffered very severely, 
and become a serious incumbrance, instead of an assistance, 
to our party. As far as we were able to judge, without 
further trial, IVIr. Beverly and myself were of opinion that, 
in order to maintain the strength of men thus employed, 
for several weeks together, an addition would be requisite, 
of at least one third more to the provisions which we daily 
issued. I need scarcely remark how much this would in- 
crease the difficulty of equipping such an Expedition. 

1 cannot dismiss the subject of this enterprise, without 
attemjiting to explain, as far as I am able, how it may have 
happened that the ice over which w’e passed was found to 
answer so little to the description of that observed by the 
respectable authorities quoted in a former part of this 
volume *. It frequently occurred to us, in the course of 
our daily journies, that this may, in some degree, have 
arisen from our navigators’ having generally viewed the ice 
from a considerable height. The only clear and command- 
ing view on board a ship is that from the crow’s-nest ; and 
Phipps’s most important remarks concerning the nature of 
the ice to the north of Spitzbergen were made from a sta- 
tion several hundred feet above the sea ; and, as it is well 


* Introduction. 
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known how much the most experienced eye may thus be 
deceived, it is possible enough that the irregularities which 
cost us so much time and labour may, when viewed in this 
manner, have entirely escaped notice, and the whole surface 
have appeared one smooth and level plain. 

It is, moreover, possible that the broken state in which 
we unexpectedly found the ice may have arisen, at least in 
part, from an unusually wet season, preceded, perhaps, by 
a winter of less than ordinary severity. Of the latter we 
have no means of judging, there being no record, that I am 
aware of, of the temperature of that or any other winter 
passed in the higher latitudes ; but, on comparing our 
Meteorological K^egistcr with some others, kept during the 
corresponding season, and about the same latitude it does 
appear that, though no material difference is observable in 
the mean temperature of the atmosphere, the quantity of 
rain which we experienced is considerably greater than 
usual ; and it is w ell know^n how very rapidly ice is dis- 
solved by a fall of rain. At aU events, from w hatever cause 
it may have arisen, it is certain that, about the meridian 
on which we proceeded northward in the boats, the sea 
was in a totally different state from w^hat Phipps expe- 
rienced, as may be seen from comparing our accounts ; his 
ship being closely beset, near the Seven Islands, for several 

* Particularly that of Mr. Scorcsby during the month of July, from 1812 
to 1818 inclusive, and Captain Franklin’s for July and August 1818. 
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days about tlic beginning of August; whereas the Hecla, 
in the beginning of June, sailed about in the same neigh- 
bourhood without obstruction, and, before the close of 
July, not a j)iece of ice could be seen from Little Table 
Island. 

1 may add, in conclusion, that, before the middle of 
August, when we left the ice in our boats, a ship might 
have sailed to the latitude of 82*^, almost without touching 
a j)iecc of ice ; and it was the general opinion among us 
that, by the end of that month, it would probably have 
been no very difficult matter to reach the parallel of 83". 
about the meridian of the Seven Islands. 


END OF THE NARRATIVE. 
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19 

48 

31. i 

31.4 

314 

35 

.3.34 

„ 

24 

82 

43 

0 

19 

S7 

33 

31 

32-2 



„ 

25 

82 

42 

0 

19 

.30 


3.3 

33-2 



,, 

20 

82 

40 

II* 

19 

25* 

S3.> 

SO .4 

81-7 

'.37 

.34 


27 

82 

40 

0 

19 

.30 

30 

.SO.4 

33*2 

31 

.324 


28 

82 

:i8 

0 

19 

15 

3,3 

.33 

33 


.324 


29 

82 

3.i . 

, 7* 

18 

40 


31 

SI. 7 


294 

„ 

SO 

82 

20 

.37* 

18 

0 

35 

SI 

.31.0 

354 

30 


31 

82 

11 

2.5* 

17 

18* 

31 

304 

32 


314 

August 

1 

82 

11 

0 

17 

30 

3.3.\ 

SO 

31-8 



2 

82 

0 

0* 

17 

.10* 

S.Si 

314 

32-5 

'314 


„ 

.S 

82 

1 

48* 

17 

.50 

37 

30.4 

.3.5 

39 

314 


1 

81 

57 

.35* 

17 

50* 

.30 

I 

,30-. 3 

39 

334 

„ 

5 

81 

51 

47* 

IK 

10 

35 

28 

31-5 

42 

3.3* 


6 

81 

51 

0 

18 

1 

.33.i 

28 

.30-7 

34 

SI4 


7 

81 

40 

0 

17 

53 

31 

S:^-\ 

33 7 


S24 


8 

81 

48 

0 

17 

58 

1 32 

.32 

32 


34 


9 

81 

87 

0 

18 

.3 

33 

324 

32- 8 


84 


10 

81 

40 

IS* 

18 

20 

.34 

,324 

3.3-2 









43 

98 

^33 3 

88-9 

32-6 
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DURING THE EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. 

Provailinif Winds. 



1 

Weather, and other Remarks 

Direction. 

Velocity. 


wsw. 

Moderate. 

Fog and lain. 

sw. 

Liglit. 

Much rain. 

NE. Southerly. • 

Moderate. 

Hazy. Tliick fog. 

SSE. 

Idght. 

Hilto. 

Southerly. 

I.igbt. 

Veiy clear and fine. 

ssvv. 

Fiesli 

Much stmw. 

SAV. 

Fresh. 

Some .snow. PM. fine. 

Calm. SE. 

Eight. 

Som<‘ snow. 

Kaulerly- 

Fie.di. 

Snow, .sleet, and rain. 

EastcrJy. West. 

Moderate. Fresh. 

Rain aiul fog. Overcast, with fog. 

SW. South. 

Light. Moilerate. 

Cloudy. Clear and line. 

SK. 

AInderate. 

I'hiek fo ;-. 

ESE. 

Fresh. 

Ditto. 

ESE. 

Moderat(‘. 

Uain and fog. 

ESE. 

Fro.sh. 

Rain. Clear. Rain. 


I'l’e-sh. 

Very thick fog. 

E. by S. SE. 

Fresh. 

Fog and rain. Clear. 

SE. 

Moderate. 

Clear. — IMack bulb in O 104 to 454. Parhelion. 

I'.SE. 

Moderate, 

Clear atui fine. 

ESE. SE. by E. 

Moderate. I'resh. 

Clear an<l fine. Hard rain. 

S.SE. AVSW. 

Light. 

Rniti. Overcast. Fog-lww coloured. 

SSW. SSE. 

I.iip:hl. Aloderate. 

Clear. 

SE. S. by E. 

I.ight. 

Fine. 

sj:. 

Light. 

Fog. Clear. 

SE. North. 

r.ight. 

Much rain and fog. 

North. 

Light. 

i Foggy. 

North. C.'altu. 

Light. 

Overcast, hut clear. Some fog. 

AVSW. WNW, 

Light. 

Clear and fine. Foggy. 

North. 

Fresh. 

Sleet. 

NW.byN. W.byN. 

Moderate. Fresh. 

Snow — 2 inches fell. 

W.byN. WNW. 

Fresh. Strong. 

Foggy. Snow— -2 inches fell. 

WNW. Calm. 

Strong. 

Small rain. Cloudy. 

SE. E. by S. 

Light. Flesh. 

Cloudy. Snow. 

ENE. NE. byN. 

Fresh. Strong. 

Snow . I'’og. 

NE. by. N. 

Strong. 

Overcast and misty. 

NNE. NW. 

Fresh. Moderate. 

Fog. Cloudy. Small snow. 

West. 

Moderate. 

Snow. Cloudy. 

SW. 

Light. Fresh. 

Fine. Rain. 

SW. by W. West. 

Moderate. Light. 

Cloudy, but clear. Clear. 

SW. SE. 

Moderate. 

Clear and dry. 

SE. East. 

Light. 

Very fine and clear. 

East. E. by S. 

Light. Fresh. 

Ditto ditto. 

SE. by E. 

Fresh. 

Foggy and wet. 

Easterly. 

Fresh. 

Heavy rain. 

WSW. Southerly. 

Light. Moderate. 

Much rain. 

South. 

Moderate. Strong. 

Fog. Hazy. Wet 

SW. 

Fresh. Moderate. 

Rain and fog. Thick fog. 
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AJESTY’S SHIP IIECLA AT SEA, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1S27. 


rrevriilin^ Winds. 





Wc.'Ather. 

Remarks, &p. 

Diroction. 

Wldoity. 



NNE. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, and snow. 


NNE. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, and snow. 


NNE. 

Moderate. 

Sijually, and snow. 


NNE. 

Fresh. 

Squally, and snow. 


NEastcrIy. 

I.iffht. 

Overcast. 

Several pieces of drift ice seen. 

NE. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy. 

Squally, with snow at times. 

NNE. 
i.M. NNW. 

Fresh. i 

Mnd«‘ralc. ' 

Cloudy, and snow. 

A rarliclion to the right of ©. 

a.m. NW. \ 

I-.M. SW. 1 

Moderate. 

Cloudy. 

Snow at times. 

A.M. Norllierlv. | 
r.M. NW. ' / 

Fre.sh. 

Squally, and snow. 


AM. WNW, 
l-.M. SW. 

I't-esh. 1 

Moderate. 1 

()vercust,and snowuttimes. 


A.Al. SE. 

.>.M SW. 

Fre.sh, 1 

Moderat«‘. S 

Hazy, and snow. 


SEastprIy. 

Fresh. 

Squally, witlisleetandsnow 


A.M 1 

J Calm. 

Thick fog. 


*.M. SW. i 

1 T.i;?ht. 

Cloudy. 

0 

SWt'slerly. 

( A.M. Moderate. 1 

1 I'.M. Strotiir. / 

Cloudy, and heavy stjualls. 


A.M. SSW. 

Do.. 

Do. 


•.M. SSW. 

Moderate. 

Fine, clear. 


>.M. SW. 

Fresh. 

Do. 1 


•M. NW. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, and small snow. ) 


k.M. N I'astP-ily. 1 
•.M. Wt’Sl. ) 

Li(?ht. 

Fine and clear. 


NWestPrIy. 

Moderate. 

Fine and clear. 

f Parhelion on each side of O, angular distance 

1 22° 28'. 

Wpst. 

Fresh. 

Thick, and snow. 


West. 

Moderate. 

Thick, and snow. 


SWfsterly. 

Light. 

Hazy. 

Snow at times. 

NEastcrIy. 

Light. 

Fine, clear. 


Easterly. 

Light. 

f A.M. Thick, hazy. 1 

1 p.M. Fine. J 

Fog hanging over the land. 

Easterly. 

I.ight. 

Cloudy. 


i.M. Calm. 

'.M. SEaslerly. 

Light. } 

Cloudy. 


Southerly. 

Light. 

Overcast. 


L.i... N Westerly. ) 
'.M. Easterly. / 

Light. 

Fine. 


NEasterly. 

Light. 

Cloudy. 

Snow at times. 

l.m. NEa.sterly. \ 
'..M. WNW. J 

Light. 

Fine and clear. 

Fog over land. 

Easterly. 

Light. 

Fine and clear. 


Nl'yusterly. 

Light. 

Clear. 




ABSTRACT OF THE METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARt 


N 

I.Ht 

jrOi 

Kast 

Ijonffittidi'. 

Temperaturp of Air in Shade, 
rpjfistered every 2 liourh. 

Teniperat 
Surface, re 

ure of Sea- Water at 
ristered every 2 bourh. 

DanieH’B llygromete 




9 A.M. 

3 P.M. 

r 

Maximum. 

MiDimuin. 

Moan. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

IJew rt. 

Air. 

Dew I’t. 

Air. 

o 


0 

, 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

V3 

51 

11 

12 

43 

Sf, 

40-3 

32 

31 

81G 





VJ 

5S 

14 

30 

4G 

35 

89*5 

32 

32 

82 





79 

50 

14 

18 

43 

35 

38-7 

82 

SO 

31 *2 





79 

19 

15 

11 

4G 

35 

38-7 

32 

30 

31 



84 

43.5 

79 

■19 

15 

17 

48 

39 

42*9 

31 

294 

80-4 

3G 

48 



79 

49 

15 

22 

42 

37 

89 

82 

80 

30-6 

S3 

89 






( 

42 

37 

40 

33 

29 

31-2 



85 

41 

79 

50 

15 

30 { 














1 

43 

38 

40- 1 

32 

80 

30 '8 

31 

40 

35 

40 

80 

17 

IG 

19 

88 

31 

33-5 

314 

29.4 

so-c 





80 

SI 

17 

82 

83 

31 

81-9 

32 

SI 

sr5 





80 

IG 

17 

18 

32 

30 

31 

32 

804 

31-2 





80 

29 

17 

41 

31 

30 

32-1 

32 

30.4 

31*2 






81) 

81 

19 

11 

32 

30 

31 

82 

304 

81*5 





80 

47 

18 

22 

82 

28 

80-5 

32 

SI 

SI *9 





80 

49 

19 

7 

28 

21 

26-2 

32 

29 

30-5 





80 

85 

19 

85 

31 

25 

2C-G 

824 

81 

31 -G 





80 

49 

20 

27 

84 

25.j 

29-3 

324 

31 

81-3 





80 

10 

17 

28 

3G 

83 

33'8 

32 

81 

31*3 





79 

59 

17 

16 

i 3G 

S2i 

33-7 

32 

81 

srs 










10 

32 

85*2 

32 

81 

31*5 









88 

S4i 

36-4 

82 

SJ 

31*6 









i 46 

38 

38*1 

88 

814 

32 









i 53 

1 

34 

43*5 

831 

81 

82-3 






In liccia 

Cove 


47 

37 

41 

33 

814 

82-2 





79 

55 8 

i 1C ; 

53 40 

41 

84J 

89*5 

88 

82 

32-5 
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MAJESTY’S SHIP IIECLA, AT SEA, DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1827. 

J’rcvalliug Windn. 





Weather. 

Reitiarkb, iirr. 

iJim-tifiD. 

Vcldfity. 



a.m. N Westerly. 

Lifrht. j 

f>verca.st. 

At 2 r.M. a shower <)f rain. 

a.m. Calm. 
l-.M. S. 1.1. 

I'resh. 1 

Miih‘. 


A.M. Soiitlierly. | 
r.M. NWesleily. J 

I.ijrht. 

Mine. 

3‘ir> A.M. a slight shovvei forahout 10 minutes. 

A.M. fsleily. 1 

F.M. SiiiiUierly. 1 

I.i^'ht. 

Cloudy. 

Light ruin at times. 

SmUlierly. 

I.ijrht. 

Cloudy. 


A.M. N«>rtherly. 1 

Weslcily*. j 

Lipht. 

Cloudy, and rain at times. 


Morthcily. 

l-i,!rht. 

Clomly. 


Norllieily. 


Clomly, rain at times. 


Southerly. 

Moderate. 

j Cloudy, with sleet, rain, 

( 5»nd snow. 


Wi'.steily. 

Moderate, 

Ha/y, anu snow. 


wsw. 

Moderate, 

Thick, and snow. 


A.M. Cairn. 
p.M. NMasLerly. 

UffhL ■ ■ } 

Hazy, and snow. 


Nurllieily . 

Eight. 

Thick fog, and snow. 


NNW. 

Eight. 

Overcast, fog at times. 


Westerly. 

Eight. 

Hazy, and small snow. 


Masterly. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy. 

Occasional snow. 

Easterly. 

Moderate, 

f A.M. Thick fog. 

( r..M. Fine. 


SEaaterly. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy. 

Light rain in the evening. 

S Masterly. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy. 


N\E. 

Light. 

Fine, and clear. 


Northerly. 

T.ight. 

Fine. 


Northerly. 

J.ighi. 

Fine, clear. 


Calm. 


Fine, clear. 


N.VE. 

Moderate, 

Cloudy. 

Fog hanging over the land. 

NNE. 

Eight. 

Overcast. 


Easterly. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, 


r.M. (\ilm. 

*.M. N.E. 

r.ight. } 

Cloudy. 


NNW. 

Light. 

Foggy, and snow. 


aund the compass. 

{ A.M. Light. 1 

\ 1>.M, Fresh. J 

Cloudy. 


NNE. j 

Moderate. 

Cloudy. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE METEOROI.OGICAL JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S Sill 





ll Tfiii|ii‘rat'ir<‘ <if Air in Shailf, 
j ii-i'istcrofl ••vi'ry il li.iiir'.. 

Tpni|it*rttturc of Seji VVator ni 
Siirtaiir, refjisUTi'il I'vcrv 2 )niiir.s 



l.'iv. 

Liititiid.-. 


i 

1 .Max nil 11 111 

.Miiiniiiirii 

. 

.Mi'iiii. 

.M.'ixiirium 

.Minimaiii. 


Wcathi-r. 


.luly 

1 




.3« 

S2 

o 

85-2 

.83 

32 

S?** 5 

Finn, tlnar. 


U 




4.3^ 

SS 

.87 0 

S3 

82 

32-8 

Fine. 


3 




■n 

S5 

.89-7 

81 

.82 

82-8 

) Hazy, rain, and sleet at I 

1 times. 1 


•» 




S7.i 

3.3 

.85-2 

31 

.82 

33*7 

Cloudy. 






4.7 

.32 

.88-7 

35 

.8.8 

8.8 • 9 

Fine, clear. 


(1 




4.5 

88 

42- 1 

85 

S3 

812 

1 line. 1 

1 Cloudy. 1 


7 




4 1 

.38 

40 9 

85 

.80.i 

33-4 

Cloudy, light rain. 


K 




42 i 

38 

39-8 

S'J 

30 

sri 

Cloialy. 


1) 




5.3 

87 

48 -2 

.8.8 

.82 

82 • .8 

('loiidy. 


II) 




47 

37 

10-5 

87 

.82 

.81-() 

Overcast, and fo:;-. 


1 1 




51 

39 

42-9 

31 

82i 

33-4 

('loudy. 






52 

42 

17-9 

40 

SI 

Sl-9 

1 Cloiuly . 1 

j Clear. / 


13 


• 


50 

"" 

•15-8 

85 

38 

sro 

Cloudy, 


1 I 




4(1 

S'J 

42 • 2 

38 

S3 

85 ■ 9 

Cloudy, sliglit rain. 


IT) 


In llccia 

Covi', 

S'.) 

83 

370 

SO 

34 

31-7 

Foggy. 


in 


70 .75 H 

1(1 18 ‘i'r/ 

50 

40 

40- 1 

40 

87 

.88-7 

Fine, clear. 


17 




19 

4.3 

40-9 

40.^ 

34 

40-9 

Fine, clear. 


is 




54 

! 47 

51-1 

4.8 1 

37 

40-4 

Fine, clear. 


1!) 




55 

41 

IS- 1 

41 

88 

40-8 

Cloudy. 


‘j'O 




S7 

31.i 

SO- 2 

.89 i 

37 

87-0 

Thick fog, and rain. 


21 




40 

.30 

.88-2 

.87 

81 

80*2 

Cloudy. 


22 



i 

42 

sn 

39-3 

.88 

31 

.80 • 0 

Fine, and clear. 


23 




i 42 

38 

.89-8 

.87 

35 

30-5 

Cloudy. 


21 




41 

35 

37-9 

38 

80 

37- 1 

Cloudy. 


2.7 




! 42 

S7 • 

.89 • 8 

39 

87 

37*6 

Cloudy. 


2r. 




il SO 

32 

31-0 

37 

31 

.85-7 

Cloudy. 


27 




■I 

.30 

38 ■ 1 

38 

85 

SP-9 

Cloudy. 


28 




42 

35 

38 1 

38 

,81 

.80 a 

t:ioudy. 


20 





3.3 

33 ■ 0 

86 

S '24 

31-4 

Snow, and .sleet. 


30 




,| 34 

33 

.82 • 8 

3.5 

,83 

31-1 

Snow, and sleet. 

i 

SI 




:i 

S3 

.85 9 

37 

35 

.85-1 

Cloudy, and rain. 


1 1 

40 19 

40J 

30 

35-41 



Snow, and sleel. 
Cloudy, and rain. 
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;LA, in HECLA cove, SPITZBERGKN. during the month of JULY, 1 S 27 . 


Prevftllinjf W'inds. 




IlKMARKS Ac 

Din'ction. 

V'oKioity. 


NNK. 

Norllieiiy. 

Light. 

1 Mean height of ihormometer exposed lo the 0, registered 1'^ 

1 times from noon (ill riiiri .S7^.r.. Sky generally i lear. 

j ’•'Mean height of (her. eKpo.sed to the Q fioin mid. till noon. 

Light. 

1 registen-d i'J tinie.s 51 '.5. .''uii nearly c.il)seiireri towards noon. 

l-astcTly . 

Moderate. 


N VVesU-rly. 

Moderali'. 


Nortlierly. 

Light. 


A.M. N Westell V. 

I.ight. 


I’.M. F.iislerly. 

Fresh 


SSI',. 

Fresh. 


SFusU'rly. 

Fresh. 


SFasierly. 

Fresh, and s<jually. 


a.m. I'iSiHterlv. 

Moderate. 


p.M. N Westerly. 

Liiiht. 


Sl'',uslerly. 

( A.M. Fiesli. 

1 P.M. Strong gales. 


A.M. SWesterly. 

Fre.sh. 


P.M. lOasteily. 

Modeiiite. 


SK 

Fresh. 


EusU'i'ly. 

Light. 


Northerly. 

r.ighl. 


A.M. ('aim. 

P.M. NNW. 

Light. 

I* Mean height of thermometer exposed to the © from 8 a.m. till 

1 mid. r(‘gtstered 15 limes 7.5". 0. Sky generally very bright. 

Hound tile comiiass. . . 

.... Light. . . . 

/ Daniell’s hygrometer shewed a mean dew point of 41'^. 1 in 15 

1 

A.M. N Westerly. 

P.M. SW. 

Light. 

Moderate. 

j observations made helween 8 \.m. and iiiidiiight, the mean 
' temperature t»f the an being, foi the same times. 

A.M. ('aim. 



p.M. NNW. 

Light. 


NNE. 

Light. 


Lasterly- 

Fresh. 


a.m. 

Strong gales. 1 

( Mean height of tbi-r. ejipr»serl to the © registered 15 times from 

p.M. West. 

l-’resh. / 

J 5 A.M. till mid .50.1- Sun partially eloiided. 

EasU-i ly. 

t A.M. Light, 

t p.M. Moderate. 


East. 

F.icht. 

Fog at times. 

West. 

Morlerate. 

Fog, rain, ami snow, at lina s. 

We.st. 

Light. 

Rain ami .snow. 

A.M. (aim. 
p.M. Easterly. 

Moderate. 


SSE. 

Morlerate. 


NNE. 

Strong. 


NNW. 

j A.M. Fresh gales. 

1 p.M. Moderate. 


SE. 

Light. 



* Thi^ hulb of the ihtTmomeler covered with black wool. 
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^ HECLA COVE, SPITZBERGEN, AND AT SEA, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1837. 


rruvailinc Winds. 





\Vo.Atlier. 

Iti’inark.s. &c. 

Dirfclioii. 

Vclof’i!)-. 



Calm. 


Cloudy. 

• At noon, thermometer exfxised to the O 58". 

)und the compass. 

Lij,dit. 

Fine and clear. 


)und the compass. 

Lijrht. 

I'iiw’ and clear. 


Sliusterly. 

SEasterly. 

SEasterly. 

Liirht. 

Stroup: gales. 

Strong. 

Fine and clear. 

C'lear. 

Stpially, and clear. 

j* Mean height of therinorneter exposed to the 
■j sun, registered 20 limes, tiorn S A.M. till mid. 

' (generally very cleai) 57". 1. 

Westerly. 

Moderate, 

Cloudy, and ruin. 


Calm. 

A.M. Calm. 

I’.M. Nortli. 

A.M. t^alm. 

I'M. NW. 

Liglii. } 

1 

J.ight. 1 

f A.M. Foggy. 

I'.M. Fine and cle.ar. 

Fine, arnl clear. 

Fine, and clear. 


NE. 

Eight. 

Cloudy, and rain. 


NW. 

Eight. 

Cloudy, rain, and sleet. 


WNW. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, snow, and rain. 


A.M. NW. 

I-.M. SW. 

A.M. SW. 

I.M. NE. 

.A.M. N E. 

I’.M. Easterly. 

M<iderute. 

Eight. 

Eight. 

Fre.sh. 

Fresh. 

Eight, 

Cloudy, and snow. 

Fine. Fog over land. 
Fine, ainl clear. 
Cloudy, and snow. 

^ Thick, anti snow. 1 

Fine. J 

• At ^ A.M. iher. exposed to the sun 08*^'. 

SWesterly. 

Light. 

Cltmdy. 


We.sterly. 

Fresh. 

Ila/.y, rain, and snow. 


West. 

Strong gales. 

Cloudy, snow, and rain. 

• At 8 A.M. ther. exjK.>sed to the 0 

We.st. 

Moderate. 

('loudy. Snow at times. 


Westerly. 

Light. 

( A.M. Ft»ggy. 

1 I’.M. Fine. 


SW esterly. 

Calm. 

A.M. NW. 1 

e.M. SW. 1 

Light. 

Eight. 

Fine, clear. 

Fine, and clear. 

Overcast. 

1 Mean height of thermometer with a hlackcinetl 
< hiilh exposed to the Q registered 0 times 
* from 9 A.M. till G I’.M. .51°. 3. 

Soutli. 

Moderate. 

Fine. 


Easterly. 

Light. 

Clouily, and rain. 


NNW'. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, and snow. 


Westerly. 

Moderate. 

Cloudy, and snow. 


Easterly . 

Eight. 

Fine. 


Easterly. 

Moderate. i 

Cloudy. 


Easterly. 

Moderate. | 

Fine. | 



* The bulh oftlie thermometer covered with black wool. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD HIS MAJEST Y’S 
SHIP HECLA, AT SEA, DURING A PART OF THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. ls‘i7. 


Tcmporaturi. of Air Tciiipi'rntiirr <it Sea VV'ater 
in itliade, reKWtered every at Surfaee. registered I’revaikng WiuiK 

j S hours. every 2 liuurh. 

! Max I Mill. ( Mean. Max. I Min. I Mean. Direetion. 1 Velneitv. 


1 77 29 Sfi 8 7 9 L. .'{8 SO S7"(j .41 39 W <l NWestoiIy. Frcsli. (‘Itiudy and rain. 

2 74 lU 51 6 10 51 „ 37 .31 35 8 11 39 40- 1 NWo.sterly. Modiratf. Cloudy, slu't, and rain. 

3 72 13 0 5 .59 0 40 SI SCrF, 45 .39 12-2 WNVV. Strong. Siiiially, sited at times. 


4 7U 16 48 4 7 0 „ 45.i .38 -IS'l 47 4.5.} 40-. 3 West. Light. Thic.k, and rain. 


09 .57 .50 .3 4 51 „ 40 41 4 1-5 40 45 45-4 


WNW. 1 Moderate. ('Inudj. 


6 08 41 2 0 58 30 .. .JO 3.3 | ICO 48 45 40*4 NWesterly. Light. Overca.st. 

7 68 44 .32 0 22 12 „ 49 40 47-0 IK-' 471 48 0 SW. Moderate. F ogg> ■ 

8 07 50 .50 0 .33 .30 r,\ 18 49 '2 19 I?’ 48 2 SW. Fresh. Hazy. 

it 07 32 29 0 51 12 W . 51) .IK 49‘0 .js 47 47 8 StuUherly. Fre6h. ('kmdy. 

10 07 5 42 2 .58 SO „ i 50} .jy .iy -4 .|kj j7 47 -8 S.SL. Fresh. 'riiick, and rain. 

11 Of) 55 50 3 4,3 2 ,, 5(1 48 19’2 48 47 47 ’5 Southerly- Fresh. 'rhic.k, with heavy vain. 

12 00 33 2(> J 27 48 ,, ^y 4(5 48 () 48'r) 40 47 7 SWeslerly. Moderate. Cloudy. 

*1.3 0147 1 1 0 17 19 I ,is 4.3 j 4C,-0 .M 4S 48-8 WNM . Fresh. Squally, ram at times. 


14 03 4C 38 1 2 19 


•17 19 5 .51-5 48. 49-2 j 


1.5 0.3 0 2 120 )3 „ 51 .17 .iy.2 50 49 19 • I WSW. Moderate. Overcast. 

IC 02 3 20 0 0 0 54 50 52 '0 52 49 51 '.3 S Westerly. Moderate. Hazy, undrain. 


51 34 4.5-02 52 .39 40-08 




I] 


NO'i’lCIi KES1>ECTIN(J I’HK CHRONOMETERS EMJURKEI) ON 
ROAKl) THE HECLA. AND THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE LONGITUDES. 
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NOTICE RESPECTING TITE CHRONOMETERS, Sic, 


The number of Chronometers furnished by Government to the E^’pedition t)n 
this occasion, -was six, the whole being pocket watches ; of these, Messrs. Par- 
kinson and Frodsham were directed to prepare two, the dial plates of which 
were to have the hours from 1 to 24 marked on them, a precaution intended 
to provide against the possibility of incurring an error of twelve hours, when 
travelling over the ice towards the Pole. The rest were directed to be supplied 
from the Royal Observatory at Greenwich ; but it so happened that, a little 
before the time of embarkation, the chronometers intended for the use of the Ex- 
pedition were going irregularly, — a circumstance which, at this advanced state of 
the equipment, would have been attend(id with very serious inconvenience, had it 
not been for the liberal offer of Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham to supply the 
number reciuired, at their own risk. However, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, on becoming acquainted with the circumstances of the case, immedi- 
ately directed the chronometers in question to be purchased of Messrs. Parkinson 
and Frodsham ; and tliese, with five others, (three of which belonged to the same 
makers, the other two to Captain Parry and Lieutenant Foster,) were embarked 
on board the Hccla at Deptford, on the 21th of March, 1827, where, as in the 
former voyages to the Arctic Seas, they were placed in small canvas cots, lined 
with baize, and suspended in Captain Parry's cabin. 

The rates being furnished by the makers, the error of each on mean time at 
Greenwich was ascertained, by comparison with the Observatory clock, on the 
same day ; they were afterwards wound up daily at noon, by Lieutenants 
Foster and Crozier, and compared with a box Chronometer (No. 259) belonging 
to Captain Parry, considered as a standard. 

The first place at which the Expedition touched, after leaving England, was 
Hammerfest in Lapland, where observations for the rates and errors of the 
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chronometers on mean time at Fugleness were made, on the 20th and 27th of 
April, by Captain Parry and Lieutenant Foster. From these observations it 
was ascertained, that all the watches had in a slight degree altered their rates ; 
but that a more considerable change had taken place in the rates of four of them ; 
which circumstance had^ indeed, been pointed out by the daily comparisons, 
soon after they were put on board at Deptford. These four were therefore 
rejected in the determination of the longitude of this place, which has been 
calculated from the observations on the 20th, and employing a mean between the 
rates furnished by the makers, and those obtained here. The longitude thus 
deduced from the mean of seven chronometers, in which the greatest difference 
did not exceed four seconds of time, appears to be 23"" 45' 40.5'' East. This 
longitude, it may be observed, is almost identical with Captain Sabine’s deter- 
mination in 1823; a coincidence which must be regarded as a satisfactory 
corroboration of the accuracy of the longitude of Fair Haven, in Spitzbergen, 
on which the correctness of his measure is stated to depend. 

On the arrival of the Hecla on the Western Coast of Si)itzbergcn on the 13th 
of May, the six chronometers provided for Captain Parry’s use were given to the 
respective officers of his Expedition, to wear in their pockets ; in order that, if their 
rates should be found to alter by this circumstance, others might be furnished 

V . 

from the daily comparisons with the reiJiaining five, which were still kept in 
their usual places in the cabin. It is, however, highly creditable to the makers 
of these excellent chronometers, Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, that this 
precaution proved unnecessary, as each was found to preserve its rate extremely 
well, except in one instance, when it appeared, that on the 30th of May, one of 
them, from some unknown cause, stopped whilst in the pocket; this was re- 
placed by another of their construction, which was found to go equally well 
with the rest. 

The next station visited by the Expedition, at which the rates of the 
chronometers were ascertained, was Hecla Cove, on the North Coast of Spitz- 
bergen, where the Hecla arrived on the 19th of June ; but, from unavoidable 
circumstances, the necessary observations were not commenced before the 21st, 
on which day, Captain Parry set out on his attempt to reach the North Pole, 

Z 
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leaving four of the steadiest-going chronometers on board, by which the meridian 
distance of this place from Hammerfest was ascertained in the following 
manner. 

The error of each chronometer on Greenwich mean time, at noon on the 
13th of May, was deduced from the mean of all the watches, by employing 
the data furnished at Hammerfest, and the daily comparisons of each with 
No. 259, previously to their being worn in the pocket as already stated. The 
errors thus computed, being considered the actual errors of the respective 
watches on Greenwich mean time at noon on the 13th of May, the longitude 
of Hccla Cove was determined by taking a mean between the observed rates 
at Hammerfest and Hecla Cove, for their actual rates in the interval between 
the 13th of May and 21st of June. The longitude of the Flagstaff thus 
determined, was 16“ 52' 45 " E. ; but from a subsequent determination, on the 
arrival of the Expedition in Balta Sound, Shetland, in September, where obser- 
vations were made in the morning of the 19th, at Mr. Edmonstone’s house, 
Buness*, it was ascertained to be 16® 48' 45" E., from the mean of nine chro- 
nometers in an interval of twenty-five days. This determination is considered 
preferable to a mean of both, in consequence of the greater number of watches 
employed, and the direct manner in which it was obtained. 

It may also be observed, that the longitudes of the different places laid dowm 
in the accompanying Chart of the North Coast of Spitzbergen, are all dependent 
on the longitude of Hecla Cove, considered as a first meridian ; from which 
their respective meridian distances were ascertained, by the going of three 
chronometers in short intervals of time. 

There being no Longitudes of Places dependent upon the going of the chro- 
nometers employed by Captain Parry, it has not been thought necessary to 
enter at large into the detail of their rates : it is sufficient to mention, that, under 
the severe trial to which these watches were subjected, the boats made Little 
Table Island, to a surj^rising degree of exactness, after an absence of fifty days, 
as will be seen by reference to the foregoing narrative. 


The long^itude of tliis spot, from the Trigonometrical Sur\’^ey of Great Britain, is 0° 51' 57.3'' W. 



III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIP OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIP OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


The observations contained in the following Table on the Dip of the Magnetic 
Needle, were made by Captain Parry and Lieutenant Foster. Those by Captain 
Parry were obtained with an instrument constructed by Mr. Jones, which was 
furnished with three rectangular needles, each four inches in length, two-tenths 
broad, and one-twentieth in thickness ; of these, one was used exclusively for 
observations on Intensity, the other two for the Dip, There was a line drawn 
on each of the needles in the direction of their longitudinal axes, which served 
as an index ; and the graduated circle was divided to every fifteen minutes of a 
degree, which could be read with tolerable precision to every three minutes. 
Each of the observations in the eighth column of the Table is the mean of five 
readings with the face of the instrument on each side of the meridian, and the 
needles reversed on their axes in the two positions. 

The observations by Lieutenant Foster were made with an instrument be- 
longing to the Board of Longitude, which was constructed by Dollond; it 
had also three needles, each of which was a parallelopipedon six inches 
long, four-tenths broad, and one-twentieth in thickness : of these, one was 
selected for the observations on Intensity, and, consequently, its poles were 
never inverted, nor its magnetism in other respects interfered with ; the other 
two were employed for the Dip, the results of which, given in the eighth 
column, are the mean of six readings with the face of the instrument on each side 
of the vertical, and the needles reversed on their axes in the two positions, both 
before and after inverting their poles. Besides these observations, the Dip was 
also deduced by the Intensity needle, in the usual way, without reversing the 
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poles, as well as from the times it required to perform a certain number of 
vertical and horizontal oscillations in the meridian, at the different places of 
observation. 

In consequence of the needles employed for Intensity by each observer, 
having lost part of their magnetism during the voyage, no comparison of the 
intensity of the force soliciting the Dipping-needle at the different stations visited 
on this occasion can be made. It may, however, be useful to state (as evi- 
dencing the necessity of employing needles that have been long in use, in 
preference to new ones for such purposes) tlie amount of change that each of the 
needles had undergone. That employed by Captain Parry made ten vibrations 
in 23.54 seconds, in March, 1827, at Northfleet ; but in October follo\ving, 
it required 25.47 seconds to perform that number, on the same spot. The 
needle employed by Lieutenant Foster exhibited a still greater change ; 
the time of its performing ten vibrations, in March, at Northfleet, was 28.03 
seconds, but in October, it was 31.33 seconds. Thus the great changes of 
Intensity which the needles had themselves suffered, prevent any conclusions 
being drawn on the Intensity, as above stated. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIP OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 






Latitude 

lyiiigitude 




Observed 

Mmiu j 




Time. 




T 

ol the 


j 

RKMARKS. 





North. 

Eait. 

c 

y. 

iiieiit. 

North Dip. 

North Dip. 



h m 


b ni 





o 

0 / 

0 < 


'26 

1 • .70 to 

.7 P.M. 



V 

P.2. 

50 

69 53-19 






j 







} 69 49-24 


27 

5-10 

n 

8 A.H. ; 




P.3. 

48 

69 45-29 

I 


- 

10-87 


11 1.5 A.M. 

j 

. At North 

fleet . . 

r 

F. 2. 

48 

69 51-2 


/ In a field near the River Thame.H. 

- 

N oon 


1-5 P.M. 

1 



F 

F.l. 

49 

69 43- 2 

■ 69 46-8 


.. 

1-20 

.. 

1-48 P.M. 



F 

F. 3. 

48 

60 43-5 



>. 

2-28 

„ 

4 •.12 P.M. 



F 

F. 3. 

47-2 

60 46-3 


1 By horizontal and vertical vibrations. 

20 

.5-lH 


6-3.5 P.M. 



F 

F. 1. 

31 

77 7 3 




6* 58 


8-K P.M. 



1’ 

F. 2. 

‘20-5 

77 20-6 

.77 0-53 


21 

10'8 


10-35 A.M. 



I’ 

F..7. 

29 5 

76 51-74 




4 ’80 

11 

5 -30 P.M. 

At KiJKleneioi, 

[ 70 40 H 

Hainuiorfe*;!. 

F 

F..7. 

28 

76 so 5 


By horizontal and vertical vibrations. 

20 

4 • .70 


6 -.70 P.M. 

2.7 15 40 

1’ 

P.2. 

30-5 

77 31-85 



>' 

6-30 


7 ’50 P.M. 



V 

P.l. 

31 

77 3-83 

> 77 23-78 


2] 

9 


11 A.M. 



l‘ 

P. .7. 

20-5 

77 40-18 



21 

10 

„ 

11-30 A.M. 

' 


P 

P.2. 

30 

77 16-28 



6 


7 

A.H. 

81 4.5 15 

21 33 7 

P 

P.2. 

31 

82 4-71 

82 4-71 

On the ice. 

12 

8 

to 

9 A.M. 

82 11 28 

22 3 .57 

P 

P.2. 

,77-5 

82 16-26 

82 16 26 

Ditto. 

21 

7 

1. 

8 -.70 A.M. 

82 .70 10 

10 .5 2 13 

V 

P.2. 

31 

82 21-85 

82 21-85 

Ditto. 

26 


■1 

5 P.M 

} 82 40 2.7 

19 25 .7 ( 

n 

P. 2. 

85 

82 21-70 

1 82 21-63 

1 Ditto. 

27 

u 

1 

to 

2 A.M. 

I 

1 

p 

P. .7. 

31.1 

82 2117 

81 21-19 

j 

I 

j On the sonth-ea.st point of Walden 

7 

” 

9 A.M. 

80 .71 .70 

10 52 0 

p 

P.2. 

37 

81 2119 

( Island (Spitzberj^eti). 

15 

8 


9-30 P.M. 

80 17 10 

18 12 15 


P. 2. 

35 

81 22-87 

8] 22-87 

West point of Low Island (ditto). 


10 

,1 

10 ’.75 A M. 



F 

F.3. 

514 

80 40-16 




1-50 

„ 

3-30 P.M. 



F 

F. 2. 

48 

80 17-9 

. 80 45-91 













V 

6 -.70 

„ 

7 ’SO P.M. 

Hoc la 

('ove. 

F 

F.l. 

42 -.3 

80 45-88 







' O 1 ll 








5 

.7 ’22 

» 

5-34 P.M. 

79 55 8 

16 48 45 

F 

F. 3. 

66 

80 40-7 


By horizontal iind vertical vibrations. 

22 

415 

” 

5 -.70 P.M. 



P 

P.2. 

41 

81 0-28 

>81 4-58 



.7 


5 P.M. 

. 


. P 

P. 3. 

56 

81 8-80 

i 1 


8 

9’SO 


11-20 A.M. 



^ F 

P.2. 

604 

70 2-4 

i 69 53-4 i 


»» 

ll’SO A.M. IoO’SOp.M. 



1 F 

P. 3. 

611 

69 44-1 

1 i 



lO’OO to 

11-30 A.M. 



C 

K. 2. 

61 

60 28-2 

j ^ 






^ . At North 

fleet. . . . 





1 

1 In a field near the River Thames. 


Noon 

19 

1-20 P.M. 



C 

F. 1. 

574 

CO 51-8 

:■ 69 50-1 


9 

9.40 

„ 

10-10 A.M, 



F 

F. 8. 

60 

70 5-5 

j 



1-30 

P.M. to 2 '50 



, F 

F. 3. 

603 

60 55-5 ' 

1 

1 By horizontal and vertical vibrations. 




OBSKHVATIONS ON THE VARIATION OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE 
MADE ON SHORE, OR ON THE ICE. 1827. 


Note. — 'I'he initials in the Culunin of “ Obscvvci” arc : 


r Captain I’aiiy. 

H lacuU’nanl IIgsh. 

/..ieutcnant I'osa.i . 

C lacuteiuint Ciozici. 
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OBSKllVATIOXS OX THE VARIATION OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE, MADE ON SHORE, 

OR ON THE ICE, 1827. 


WESTEsr.y Variation. 


OliswTwd. I Mi'aii. 


S.r.n I-.M. 
7.J7 A.M. 


At Bosecop, Lapland. 


At FuKlrness, Iliimnieilfst. 


On ici‘, .'too yards N.E. of tht> ship. 

On ict’, 300 yards N. of tlif ship. 

Ditto ditto. 

200 yards S.E. of the ship, upon the ice. 

j On shore, N.fr,. point of Walden Island, 
( SpiUberjfen. 

On the ice. 


<’-.17 

7.20 „ 

7.:ti) 

7 10 

f;.o „ 

<-.?i 

0.10 I'.M. 


1.^ 2 to 8 „ 


If, 0 to 10. SO A.in. 



} 17 27 S7 


I At theOhsei'valory, UeclaCovcjSpitz- 

I berj,'en. 


On -sliore, entrance to Waytratz Strait 
fin shore in Bear Bay, Waypatz Strait. 
On shore, on one of Foster’s Islands, do. 



V. 


LIEITENAM’ (NOW COMMANDEK) FOSTER'S ACCOUNT OF THE 
ORSERVATIONS BY LIEUTENANT CRO/IER AND HIMSELF, 

ON THE DIURNAL VARIATION OF THE HORIZONTAL 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE AT SPITZBERGEN, 1827. 


• 2A 
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a(’C()i:nt op the onsEiivvnoNs on the dii rnal variation of 

THE H()RI/()\TAL MA(ii\ETIC NEEDLE AT SPITZREROEN, 1827. 


Tiir. only ofiporlunil y which the j)rosont voyage afforded for observations of this 
jj<itiin‘, was at Hocla Cove, on tlie North Coast of Spitzbergon, where His 
Maj(‘sty’s Ship IJecla remained during tlie absence of Captain Parry, in his 
attcanpt to R'ach th(i North P(jIc. It is to be regretted that, in consequence of 
th(^ interference of otlu^r duties, these observations were not continued longer 
than (‘leven days ; they were, however, carefully made by Lieutenant Crozier and 
myself, with an instrument the f>roperty of the Board of Longitude, constructed 
by Mr. Dollond, and which former experience had enabled me to contrive. It is 
chi(^(ly composed of wood and ivory, without metal of any kind ; the needle six 
inch(\s long, and very light, is suspended within a cubical box having glass 
sidi's, by a silk fibre fillecn inches in length, passing over a pulley at tlie top 
of tilt; Ik»x, atid having an exact counterpoise of ivory for the whole weight of 
the needle attached to its other extremity. In the top of the box, a compound 
microscope is fitted directly over each end of the needle ; in both these micro- 
scopes a fine wire is also fixed in the common focus of their respective glasses ; 
so that at the time of observation, the wires are brought to coincide suc- 
cessively with the line drawn on the north and south ends of the needle. The 
nnuling is on of)|)osite arcs of a circle of thirteen inches radius, divided into 
spaces often minutes, which are again subdivided into ten seconds, by means of 
verniers attached to the box, and moving with the microscopes. 

This instrument, which was found to answer the purpose extremely well, was 
sc'cured to a firm supjiort, fixed into the ground ; and was protected from the 
wt'ather by a sejuare canvas tent, placed in a situation remote from any local 
InUriercnce. Both ends of the needle were observed and recorded; but the 
viatn of these observations only is inserted in the following Table. The zero 
o{' the scale being placed to the East of North, the higher numbers indicate 
the greatest westerly position of the north end of the needle, and the lower 
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numbers the most eastern limit of the same. In deducing the amount of tlic 
maximum easterly and westerly daily change, I have assumed for the direction 
of the magnetic meridian, or zero of the scale^ the mean of tlie readings at 
the hours when the sun bore North and South by compass, and which was 
found to be 2° 19' 12". Employing this zero, it appears tliat tlu^ ncx'dle 
is deflected more to the East than to the West of the magnetic meridian ; a 
circumstance, the reverse of tliat which took place in our observations at Port 
Bowen. It will also be seen on looking over these (observations, that the amount 
of the daily variation was generally about 1° 32 , varying from 2'’ IS', to 0° o2 ; 
and that from the mean of all the observations, the time of maximum easterly 
variation occurred at about half past lour A.M., and of the maximum westerly 
at about five, P.iM. The times on each day, howev(?r, at which tluose 
johenomena have been observed to take place, have varied in the; castc'rly posi- 
tion of thti needle from P' to 7*' A.M., and from P' to 9 ' P.M., in its westerly 
direction. It is, nevcrtlK'lcss, a coincidence worthy of notice, that the nu’ans 
of these times thus obtained, should correspond with the times ol’ the day when 
tlie sun is East and West by com])ass. 

Besides these observations, another series on this subject was made at the 
same time by Lieutenant Crozier and myself, with a needle having its directive 
force reduced in the ratio of 0.09 to 1 nearly, by the a])plicatiou (jf a powerlUl 
bar magnet ; with a view to ascertain precisely the hours of thii day, at which tlu^ 
needle successively arrived at its greatest easterly and westerly positions. The 
great amount, however, of the diurnal changes in the direction o( the horizontal 
needle tliat we found at this place, has rendered these observations of hiss 
importance than would otherwise have been the case, had its amount not ex- 
ceeded two or three minutes of a degree. It will, therefore, be sufficient to state, 
that the times of maximum effect by this needle, agree on most occasions with 
those deduced from the above observations ; and that the discrepancies in this 
respect, are doubtless attributable to the circumstances which I have already 
pointed out in the P/iil. Tnnis. for 1820, viz., from the observations on each 
needle not being made simultaneously, as well as from the minuteness of some 
of the phenomena which affect the needle, being only observable when its 
directive energy is nearly neutralized. 


2 A 2 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIURNAL VARIATION 


I OMilion ol • rojiilioii of I roHitioii of ronilionoJ iNwiiumol lN»iiili(»n of lositioiio! rohihoti of Ftisitionof rositionof Position of Positm; 

Niirtli <'nil ^ Niirtli ciiii ! North (mkI North fiol North ^■n^l North I'lid North oiid North end North end Nortti end North i“tid North 

til Neeille | of Needle ] ol Needle, of Needle. of Needle. ol NeeiUe. of Needle. ol Needle. of Needle, of Needle. ol Needle. of Nee. 


'I 18 30 2 00 .V*! I 83 I Id \2 I -12 32 1 51 55 2 3 27 1 50 82 2 17 20 2 15 -17 2 f. 12 2 2 

I 57 .Hfi 1 18 .55 1 58 17 1 0 58 20 0 21 7 I 18 27 1 55 5 2 11 SO 2 fi 55 2 5 12 2 9 35 2 12 


1 55 22 2 1 20 1 57 25 1 57 25 1 52 40 2 2 42 1 50 27 1 56 25 I 58 17 2 4 40 2 4 80 2 9 

2 19 27 2 21 15 1 56 5 I .87 22 1 86 00 1 48 45 2 00 85 2 2 30 2 7 00 2 25 43 2 27 Si) 2 28 


1 59 5 I 2 00 15 2 2 20 2 19 85 1 48 00 I I 11) 42 1 41 22 2 20 25 2 10 15 2 19 19 2 23 27 2 26 

2 1 i< I 1 5:. I.'. I 57 35 1 .56 37 1 59 45 I 46 45 I 52 50 I 54 35 1 58 42 2 10 20 2 20 45 2 27 


1 49 57 1 16 17 1 13 00 1 2 51) I IS 22 1 10 40 1 59 27 1 52 25 I 55 40 1 5 1 57 1 47 22 1 56 

2 29 10 2 00 27 1 49 2 1 57 57 I 51 37 1 49 27 2 7 22 2 82 47 1 5C 50 2 IH 27 2 19 32 8 19 


1 5.8 85 2 00 52 I 56 82 1 53 U) 2 2 5 2 00 52 | 2 9 80 2 1 2 2 16 45 2 13 45 2 20 52 2 27 

2 27 25 2 6 47 1 12 7 I 29 7 I 85 52 I 57 5 ' 2 7 22 1 58 45 2 12 45 2 4 40 2 15 12 2 28 


2 1 40 1 51 57 1 21 0 1 5 52 1 21 17 1 25 12 I I 34 20 1 45 22 2 1 15 2 10 00 2 1 52 ; 2 14 


2 6 II 1 .-.9 15 1 15 56 I 1 85 211 85 12 ‘ 1 15 41 I 56 48 2 8 12 2 5 87 | 2 1 1 18 2 12 28 [ 2 17 
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ORIZONTAL MAGNETIC NEEDLE AT SPITZBERGEN, 1S27. 
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APPENDIX.— No. VI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIURNAL CHANGES OF INTENSm^ IN THE 
HORIZONTAL MAGNETIC NEEDJ.E, AT SPITZBERGEN, 1827. 


Tiiesi: observations were also made by Lieutenant Crozier and myself, with 
an instrument belonging to the Board of Longitude, and made by Dollond. 
Tins instrument consists of a mahogany box, the dimensions of which arc 
thirteen inches by nine inches and a half; inside, on its bottom, is pasted a 
graduated circle of paper, for the purpose of measuring the extent of the arc of 
vibration of the needle, when suspended by a silk fibre passing through a 
small perforation in the top of the box, directly over its centre ; there is also 
a square pane of glass, inserted into two of the sides of the box, through which 
the rujodle is seen and its vibrations counted. The needle is a parallel opipedon, 
six iri(*hes long, lour tenths broad, and one twentieth in thickness ; the ends 
are rounded, and in its centre is permanently fixed a brass arm, having a 
notch in its extremity made to receive a groove in the stirrup attached to the 
silk libre, by which it is suspended : the brass arm being of such a length 
that the point of suspension is so much above the centre of gravity of the needle, 
that its horizoiUality is preserved throughout all degrees of dip ; a method 
which is considenxl less objectionable than the usual way of sliding the needle 
into a stirrup until it becomes horizontal at the different places of observation. 

The box was mounted upon a board, fitted with foot screws made of ivory, 
and the whole apparatus was placed on a firm support within a large square 
tent made of canvas, the frame work of which was entirely composed of wood. 
Previous to the coinmcncem(?nt of the observations, the silk thread (eleven 
inches long) was, in the first instance, divested of torsion, by suspending a brass 
needle of like form, and of equal weight with that above described ; after 
which it was removed, and the magnetized needle, having its north and south 
extremities in the direction of the magnetic meridian, was placed in its stead. 
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and its centre brought directly over the centre of the circle, by means of the 
foot screws already mentioned. The needle being thus freely suspended, it 
was drawn out of the magnetic meridian somewhat more than forty degrees, 
by a contrivance fitted for that purpose ; but its oscillations were not noted 
until the arc had decreased to forty degrees, at which time the observations 
were commenced on the times of its performing ten vibrations successively, 
until 200 were completed, when the terminal arc and the temperature of the 
instrument were registered. 

The following table contains the observations ; in explanation of which it 
may be necessary to state that the mean arcs, and mean temperatures, and the 
mean of the middle times of observation only, arc inserted at the head of the 
different columns containing the times employed by the needle to perform 
200 vibrations. In consequence, liowcver, of the irregularity in the limes of 
the day when the maximum and minimum intensities have occurred, I have ap- 
pended to the Table, under the head of “ Results,” a few more columns in which 
are inserted the different times of the day that such effects have been observed 
to take place, together with the number of seconds required by the needle to 
perform 200 vibrations, under such circumstances. On looking over these 
columns, it will be seen that the maximum and minimum intensities have 
respectively occurred between the hours of V' 55"‘ a.m. and 41"' p.m. ; and 
between 3^ 54"‘ a.m. and 11‘‘ 45'" p.m., without any sort of uniformity; the 
mean being for the time of maximum intensity 10’* 20"* a.m. and for the 
minimum 12’' 17"* p.m. The mean of these two times (11’* 18"') is not very distant 
from the time when the sun is on the north and south magnetic meridians. 
It will also be seen, that the mean amount of the daily change of horizontal 
intensity of the needle is about V- part of the time of its vibration, varying, 
however, from vV to yV part of the same : and also that the intensity from day 
to day (as determined by the means of all the times of the needle |)erforming 
200 vibrations throughout the twenty-four hours) is subject to a considerable 
change ; to exhibit which more clearly, I have converted these times into 
proportional intensities, by squaring the reciprocals of those times, and mul- 
tiplying them by 1000000, to render them all integral, as shown in the column 
assigned for them in the Table. 

2 B 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE HOURLY CHANGES OF HORIZONTAL INTENSITY 
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>1, or about Noon, and the Minimum about 5 o'Clock in ibo Morning. 


2B2 



VII. 


TEMPERATURE AND SPECIFIC GRAVITV OF SKA-WATER BELOW THE 

SURFACE. 1S27. 


f)»irins tlu’ wlioli' ol Lsjx'i init'nts, exci'jit on the I'llli and IStli ol .lane, ttn* Shij> w.ts closely 

beset in the Ice, w itliiti a lew miles of the ISorth Coast ol Spitzherujen. The Tempeiatuies ludow 
the Surface were obmined by a Six’s 'riierniometei, and Ifia same Th<'rinomeier was used in 
rec^isieriitj; that at the Surfate at the time. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 




ZOOLOGY 


KY 

LIEUTENANT (NOiy COMMANDER) JAIMES CLARK ROSS, R. N., F. L. S. 


The following Zoological Catalogue comprises an enumeration of all the 
Animals which were met with in the course of the late voyage along the shores 
of Spitzbergen, amongst the Islands to the northward, and on the Ice of the 
Polar Sea, as far north as the latitude of 82 °|. 

In the list of the Quadrupeds, the arrangement of Cuvier, in the Rcgnc Animal, 
has been followed ; the second edition of Temminck’s Manual (lOrnilliolo^ic, 
in that of the Birds ; and the very excellent w^ork of Clievalicr Lamarck, Hisloirc 
Nainrdk dcs Animaux sans Vertebres, in that of the Marine Invertebrate Animals. 


2 C 
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QUADRUPEDS. 


1. Unsus Maritimus. Polar Bear. 

Ursus Maritimus. Curirr, Rnjnc A/t/Vm/Z, vol. i. p. 143. Fah.Fami. Groenl. p. 22. Svjtp. 
to Panifs First Voyatjr^ p. clxxxiii. -AjqK to Franhlitt*s Journcij^ p, 048. App.to 
Parry's Sreond l (fy(njt\ j). 2S8. App. to Parry's Third J\>ifnyt p. 92. 


Many of these ariimuls were seen on the ice, during the progress of the ship 
through the “pack” to the westward and northward of Sj)itzbcrgcn ; and after- 
wards occasionally on the shores of Ilecla Cove. Several were scon by the 
party during their journey over the ice towards the North Pole, beyond the 
latitude of 82 °J N., and two females were killed. The flesh is free from 
any very disagreeable taste: they proved a timely and valuable addition 
to our slock of i)rovisions, and served materially to restore tlie strength of the 
party. 


2. Cams Lagopus. Arctic Fox, 

Cf’nis Lagopus. Cm'icr, Rrync Animal, yol. i. p. Fid>. Fmoi. OrcBiil. p. 19, No. 11, 

App. to Pony's Second Voyotje, p. 299. App. to Parry's Third Voyaije, p. 92. 

Several of these animals were seen in the neighbourhood of Hccla Cove, and 
one was shot by Mr. Foott^ on the western shore of Waygatz Strait. 

3. Arvicola lluDSONiA. Bay Lemming, 

Arvicola Iludsoniii. App. to Pony's Second Voyage, p. 308. App. to Parry's Third J oyagr, p. 93. 
Lemnuis Ifudsoniiis. Supp. to Parry's First Voyage, j>. clxxxviii. App. to Franklin's 
Jourmy, p. 601. 

The skeleton of one of these animals was found in a floe of ice to the northward 
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of Spitzbergen, in latitude N., and distant from the nearest known land 
above 60 miles. The peculiar formation of the fore claws, which were quite 
perfect, distinctly pointed out the species, without the least doubt. 


i. Cervus Tarandus. Rcin-dcer. 


C'ervus Tarandus. Rn/nc Animal^ i. p. 26i'. Stijfj). 1o Parrifs First I oyaje^ p. cxc. 

App. to Parry's Second Voyiige^ p. 326. 

Very numerous along the northern shore of Spitzbergen, and near the low island 
of Phipps : during the stay of the ship in Hecla Cove, about seventy were killed 
by parties sent for the purpose, in the neighbourhood of Treurenberg Bay. 

5. PiiocA Fcetida. lioi/gfi SidL 

Plioca Faitlda. Fiih Faun. Gra'ul. p. 13. App. to Parry's Stroud Voyage^ ]>. 332. App. to 
Parry's Third Voy tye., p. 9 !•. 

Hough Seal. Penn. Quad. ii. p. 27S. Arc!. 'AooL. i. p. IfjO. 

Two young animals of this species were shot by Mr. Beverly during the journey 
over the ice, and were found to be excellent food ; some were seen as far north 
as nearly. 


0. PiiocA Gruinlandica. Harp Seal. 

Phoca GrcEiilaudicii. Cuvier, Reyne Aninuil, i. j). waj. Fijfi. Faun. Gnunl. j). 11. App.ta 
Parry's Second I 'oyayc, p. :i36. App. to I'arnjs Third Toyaye, p. 9 li. 

Was occasionally seen on tlui loose ice of the pack to the northward and west- 
ward of Spitzbergen, and also at the Seven Islands of Phipps. 

7. Monodo.v Monoceros. Narwhal. 

Monodon Monoccros. Cuvier, Reyne Animal, i. p. 2S0. FtJt. Faun. Gra'nl. p. 29. Supp. to 
Parry's First Voyaye, ]). cxcii. App. to Parry s Second Voyaye, ji. 336. App. to 
Parry's Third Toyayi‘,\). 94. 

Several of these animals were seen amongst loose ice in latitude 81.40 N., 

2 C2 
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on the return of the party from the attempt to reach the North Pole over the ice. 
They are seldom to be seen far within the edge of a “pack,” and their appearance 
was considered by the Greenland sailors as indicative of our approach to open 
water, which proved to be the case much sooner than was expected. 

8. Delpiunapterus Beluga. White Whale, 

Delphinajitcrus Beluga. Cuvier, Regnc Animal, i. p. 280. App. to Parry*s Second Voyage, 
j). 337. 

Delpliinus All)icans. Fab. Faun. Groenl. p. 50. 

Was frequently seen pursuing a small fish (the Merlangus Polaris) along the 
shores of Hccla Cove, and in the shallow w^ater at the head of Treurenberg Bay. 

9. Tuiciiecus Rosmauus. Walrus. 

Trichecus Rosmarus. Cuvier, Rvgne Animal, i. p. 1C7. Fal). Faun. Grcenl., p. 4. Supp. to 
J*arrys First Voyage, p. cxci. A})p. to Parry's Second Voyage, p. 337. 

Very numerous along the western coast of Spitzbergen, and the Low Island of 
Phipps ; but none were seen to the northward of Walden Island. 
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BIRDS. 


1. Emberiza Nivalis. Snoiv- bunting. 

Emberiza Nivalis. Gmcl. i. p. S6G. Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 397. Tcmrn. p. 319. Fab. Faun. 
Gra'fil. p. 117. to Farrys Second Voijtuje^ ]>. 31.3. Grccnl. Birds, No. 5. 

to Parry's Third I'oyaje, p. 9S. 

Snow Bunting. B/tL Ztxv/. i. p. 44.4. Arct. Zool. li. j). 35^i. Lath. Syn. lii. p. 10 1. 


2. Tetrao Lagopus. Ftarmigan. 

Tctrao Lagopus. Gmd. i. p. 749. Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 039. Fa}). Faun. Grand, p. 114,. 

Supj). to parry's First Vmjcuje, p. cxcvii. to Pany's Third Voyayr, p. 99. 

Ptarmigan. Lath. Syn. iv. p. 741. Arct.Zool. ii. p. 315. 

Several of these birds were shot on the shores of Treurenberg Bay, in iho 
autumn of 1827. 


3. Charadrius Hiaticula. Ringed Plovier. 

Charadrius Hiaticula. Gmcl. i. p. 083, Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 743. Supp. to Parry's First 
Voyage, p. cc. App. to Franklins Joimiey, p. 084. App. to Parry's Second Voyage, 
p. 331. 

Ringed Plover. Lath. Syn. v. p 201. Arc. Zool. ii. p. 4S5. 

A SINGLE individual, shot by Mr. McCormick in Hecla Cove, agreed with 
Mr. Ternminck’s description of the male in summer plumage; having, how- 
ever, rather more white about the tail, the second pen on each side being 
nearly as white as the outer one : the middle feathers were not tipped with 
white, as in Captain Sabine’s specimen. 
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4. Tuinga Mauitima. Purple Scmdpiper, 

Tririga Maritima. Onwl.i. 'p. G7H. Jjah. hid. Orn. ii. j). 731. Temm. p. G19. GreenL 
JJirdSf No. 7. Sujt/j. in Parry's First Vayfffjf’i p. cci. App. to Parry's Second Voyage.^ 
j>. App. tn J Carry's Third ]'iyayi\ p. lOl. 

Striated Sand])ipcr. Arvt. Zmd. ii. p. 472. haXh. Syn. v. p. 17G. 

Abundant along the shores of Hecla Cove. 

5. Steuna Arctica. Arctic Tern. 

Sterna Arctica. Temm. p. 742. Si/pp. to J^arry's First Voijage^ p. ccii. Ajp» to Parry's 
Second Finyaye^ p. 35G. App. to Parry's Third Voyage p. 103. 

Found breeding, in great numbers, on a small islet in the centre of a large lagoon 
near the soutli end of* the Low Island of Phipps. An immature bird was 
shot in latitude 81 N. Several were also sec'll off the island of Unst, (the 
northernrnost of the Shetland Islands,) and two were shot in Balta Sound. These 
differed, in no respect, from the Arclic specimens ; and I believe this is the first 
time it has bec;n noticed as a British species. 

(3. Larus Glaucus. Glaucous Gull. 

Larus (tIjiucus. Gm- l. i. ]>. 600. Lath. hid. Orn. ii. p. S14. Fata Faun. Grcenl. p. 100. 
Tnnni. ]>. 7o7. GreenL liird.v. No. Ji). Sigyi. to Patry's First Voyage., p. cciii. 
App. t\t Parry s Si’rond Voyage., p. .35S. App. to J*arry's Third I oyage, p. 103. 
Glaucous Gull. Arrt. Zool. ii. p. 532. jMth. Syn. vi, p. 374. 

Abundant along the shores of Low Island, but not seen to tlie northward of 81°. 
7. Larins Euurneus. Ivojy Gull. 

Earns Ehurncus. Gniet. i. j). 590. hUh. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 810. Tenim. p. 709. GreenL 
Pints., No. 21. Siijyi. to Parry's First ]^iyagvy ]). cciv. A^p. to Parry's Third T oyage^ 
p. 104. 

Ivory Gull. Arct. Zool. ii. p. 529. Lath. Syn. vi, p. 377. 

Found as far north as the Expedition travelled, and very abundantly in the 
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neighbourhood of Hecla Cove. An immature bird was seen at the entrance of 
Balta Sound. It is mentioned by Dr. Edmonstonc, in the Tramadhm of the 
Wernerian Society, as having been shot there some years ago, though it has not 
yet been enumerated amongst the British birds of late authors. 


8. Larus Tridactvlus. Khlhcake, 

Larus Tridactyl iis. Liih. hid. Orn, ii. ]>. S17. Tcmm. p. 771. Fid), Faun. GrcpnL p. 9S. 
Gp'f'id. BirdMy No. 22. Apii. la Parnfs Second Voijivjc^ p. 351). App. lu Parry's Third 
Voyayo^f. IO.j. 

Kittiwakc. Arvl. Zool. ii. p. 529. Brit. Zool. ii. p. ISG. Lath. Syn, vi. p. 393. 


Was observed feeding on the Mcrlangus Polaris and Alpheus Polaris, as far as 
the expedition went to tlui northward Was very abundant in the 

autumn along the shores of Spitzbergen, and on Ross islet, and Low Island. 


9. Larus Sarini. Vorkdailcd GulU 


Larus Sabini. Trans. Lin. Soc. xii. p. 520. plate 29. Grand. Birds, No. 23. Sniyi. A/ 
Parry's First Vnjaya, ]). ccv. Aif. to Parry's Second Voyarje, p. SCO. 

Xema Collaris. Leach in Ross's Voyage, octavo edit. ii. p. IG 1. 

Several individuals were seen by Lieutenant Foster in Waygatz Strait, but no 
specimens were obtained, nor was it seen on any other part of Spitzbergen. 


10. Larus Rossii (Richardson). Cuncatc-talled Gull 


Larus Rossii. Richardson in Ajrp. to Parry's Second Voyage., p. 359. 


Several were seen during our travels over the ice, and as far north as the Expe- 
dition went. Lieutenant Foster also found them in Waygatz Strait, where it is 
probable that they breed. No specimens were obtained. 
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11. Lestuis Parasiticus. Arctic Lest ris. 

Leatris Parasiticus. Tenim. p. 796. Groenl. Birrls, 'So. 2-1. Si/pp. io Parry s First Voyagr^ 
p. ccvi. ^p}>- to parry's Second Vm/ayt\p. 361. App.to Parry's Third Voyage., p. 105. 

Larus Parasiticus. GmoL i. p. ool. Dith. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 819. 

Arctic Gull. Arct. Zonl. ii, p. 530. Brit. Zmd. ii. p. 179. Laih. Syn. vi. p. 389. 

Abundant at Walden Island, and occasionally met with during the journey over 
the ice, but not seen to the northward of 82° 2' N. 

12. Lestris Pomarinus. Pomartne Lestris, 

Lestri.s Pomarinus, Temm. p. 793. Sujp. to Parry's First Voyage, p. ccvi. ^PP‘ to Parry's 
Second Voyage, j). 367. Ajgt. to l\trry's Third Voyage, p. 105. 

The only individual seen during the voyage, flew past the boats in lat. 82° N. 

13. Procellaria Glacialis. Fulmar Petrel 

Procellarla Glacialis. Gmel. i. p. 562. iMth. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 823, Temm. p. 802. Fa/;. 

Fauna. Grand, p. 86. Svpp. to Parry's First Voyage, p. ccvi. App. to Parry's Third 
Voyage, p. 106. 

Fulmar Petrol. Lath. Syn. iv. p. 403. Arct. 7.ool. ii. p. 534. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 203. 

One of the very few birds which were found at the northernmost latitude 
attained by the Expedition. 

14. Anas Bernicla. Brcjit Goose. 

Anas Bernicln. Gmet. i. p, 513. Lath. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 844. Temm. p. 825. Supp. to 
Parry's First t 'mjage, ji. cevii. App. to Franklin's Journey, p. 698. App. to Parry's 
Second Voyage, ]>. 367. 

Brent Goose. Brit. Z. 00 I. ii. p. 151. Arct. Zool. ii. p. 551. 

Seen in large flocks about Walden and Little Table Islands ; a nest with two 
eggs was brought on board from Ross Islet, in lat. 80° 48' N>., on the 16th of 
June. It was not seen to tlie northward of that place. 
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15. Anas Mollissima. Eidfi- Duclc. 

Anas Mollissima. Gmvl. i. p. r>14. Lath. Jnd. Orn. ii. p. S45. I'uhr. p. CS. Trmm. ]>. SiS. 
Supp. to Parrifs First VoijiujCy p. ccviii. App. to Parnjs Smmd Voyatjc, ]). 370. 
Apj). in parry's Third Voynyc^ p. lO'o. « 

Eider Duck. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 24.3. Arct. 7.ool. ii. p. hoS. Lath, Syn. vi. p. 470. 

Not very numerous, but were occasionally met with along the coast of Spitz- 
bergen and the islands to the northward. A few were shot at Hecla Cove. 

IG. CoLYMBUS Septentrion.vlis. Rcth throated Direr. 

Culymbus Septentrioiialis. Gnul. i. ]>. .'SSc. Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 801. F(tt)r. p. 94, 

Tcmvi. p. 9lG. Grcrnl. Birds, No. IG. Sapp, to Parry's First Voyagr, ji, ceix. Ajgj. 
to FrankliTi's Journey, p. 703. App. to Parry's S< e.ond J 'oyuyc, p. 37G. App. to 
Parry's Third Voyaye, ]>. lOG. 

Red-tliroated Diver. Brit. Zool. ii. ]>. 1G9. Arct. Zool. ii. j). 520. Lath. Syn. vi. ]). 344. 


17. Uria Brunniciiii. BruntiicFft GuiUemot. 

Uria Brunnlcliii. Greenl. Birds, No. 14. Temm. p. 024. Supp. to Parry's First Voyatje^ 
p. ceix. App. to Parry's Socond Voyage, p. 377. App. to Parry's Third Voyage, p. lOG. 


18. Uria Giivlle. BlacJc Guillemot. 

Uria Grylle. Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. j). 797. Faltr. p. 9 2 . Tenini. p. 925. Greenl. Birds, 
No. 15. Suj)p. to Parry's First Voyage, p. ceix. App. to Parry's Second Voyage, 
p. 377. App. to Jhirry's Third Vtryage, p. 107. 

Black Guillemot. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 1G3. -Ird. Zw/. ii. p. 51G. 


10. Uria Alle. Lillie AuL, 

Uria Alle. Temm. p. 92S. Supp. to Parry's First Voyage, p. cex. App. to Parry's Third 
Voyage, p. 107. 

Alca Alle. Gmcl. i. p. 554. Lsith. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 795. Fabr. ji. 84. Greenl. Birds, No. 13, 
Little Auk. Arct. Zool. ii. p. 512. Lath. Syn. v. p. 327. 

Seen as far north as the party travelled ; and in great numbers between the lat, 
of 8U and 82° on the return of the Expedition in August. 

8 D 
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20. Mohmon Fhatercdla. Puffin Auk. 

Mormon Fratercula. Temm. p. 933. App. to Parn/s Third Voyage, p. 108. 

Alca Arctica. GmcL i. p. 349. Lath, Ind. Om. ii. p. 792. Fair. p. 83. 

Puffin Auk. Arct. Zool. ii. p, 311. IjUIi. Syn. v. p. 314. 

21. Alca Torda. Razor-hill Auk, 

Alca Torda. Gmel i. p. lM\u Ind, Orn. ii. p. 70S. Tenim, p. 936. Fahr, p. 78. 

App, to Parnjs Third Voyage, p. 108. 

Razor-bill Auk. Arci, Zool, ii. p. 309. Lath, Syn, v. p. 319. 

This and the preceding species inhabit Spitzbergen^ and were found in consi- 
derable numbers, breeding in the high acclivities of Walden and Little Table 
Islands. They were not seen to the north of those islands. 
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FISHES. 


1. OpiIlDIUM PaRRII. 

Ophidium Parrii. App. to Parry's Third Voyage^ p. 109. 

A SINGLE individual of a species of Ophidlmn, very much resembling the 
0. Parrii, was found amongst some sea- weed on the shore of Walden Island. 
It differed from those of this species which were found in Baffin’s Bay and 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, in the number of rays of the pectoral fin ; but this has 
not been considered sufficiently imjiortant to form a new species, since the 
very mutilated and putnd state of the only specimen which has been procured 
prevents any otlier differences from being detected. In the 0. Parrii , the rays 
of the pectoral fin amount to thirty-seven ; whilst, in this individual, only twenty- 
eight could be determined. The form of the fin, in both cases, is similar, and 
much larger than any of their congeners. 

2. Merlangus Polaris. 

Merlangus Polaris. Supp. to Parry's First Voyayc, p. ccxi. App. to Parry's Third Voyage, 

p. IIU. 

Inhabits the Polar Sea as far north as the latitude of 82 "^! N., and is found in 
great abundance in small bays, where streams of fresh water run into the sea. 

3. Cyclopterus Liparis. 

Cyclopterus Liparis. Laccpnlc, ii. p. 69. 

Liparis Communis. Supp. to Parry's First Voyage, p. ccxii. 

Taken in a drag-net to the westward of Low Island. 


2D2 
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4. Blennius Polaris. 

Bleiinius Polaris. Supp. io Parry's First Voyaye, p. ccxii. 

Tins species is very nearly allied to the B. rkipanis and J3. Gunndliis of authors ; 
but differs from both in having the ventral fins of one ray each, and from the 
latter by the upper jaw projecting much more than the lower, and the anal, 
caudal_, and dorsal fins being united. The only individual which was obtained 
differed from Captain Sabine’s description above referred to, in having eighteen 
rays on the pectoral fin, and only eight dark marks across the back instead of 
eleven. The dorsal and superior half of the caudal fins contain eighty-six rays ; 
the anal and inferior half of the caudal about seventy rays. It was taken in a 
net from a depth of eighty fathoms, in lat. 81° 6' N. 
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INSECT. 


I AM indebted to the friendship of Mr. J. Curtis for the following description of 
the only insect that was obtained during the voycage ; and am most happy to 
have it in my power to avail myself of tlie authority of so eminent an ento- 
mologist. 


“ Order, Hkmipteua, Linn., &e. Omoptkra, Leach. 

Fain. Apiiid.«, Lat. Lcacli. 

Genus, Aphis, Linn., &c. 

A. Borealis, Curtis's MSS. 

Corjm.s magnum, atrum, hirsutum, femoribus basi fernigineis : alis magriis, siibfuscis, ad 
costam atris. 


“ At first sight this insect might be mistaken for A. Picca’ of Panzer, which it 
resembles in size and colour. Upon a closer examination^ however, it will be 
seen that the whole surface, excepting the wings, is covered with rather long 
and somewhat hoary tomentum or pubescence ; and the base only of the thighs 
is ferruginous ; whereas, in A. Picccc, the whole insect is naked, and the antennoe, 
thighs, and tibia) arc ferruginous or reddish at tlieir base.” 

TIic circumstance of the Aphis Borealis having been found on floating floes of 
ice in the Polar Sea, at one hundred miles distance from the nearest known land, 
and as far north as 82°J, renders it in a more than ordinary degree interesting. 
Its very near resemblance to the Aphis Piccw, which feed.s on the silver fir {Pinas 
Picca, Linn.), whence it derives its name, would induce the belief that the 
floating trees of fir, that are to be found so abundantly on the shores and to 
the northward of Spitzbergen, might possibly be the means by which tliis 
insect has been transported to the northern regions. It was never seen on the 
wing, and the few specimens that were obtained were in a very languid state, 
but revived by the heat of the hand. 
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MARINE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 


1. Beroe Ovum. 

Bcroc Ovum. Fair. Fauna Gra:nl. p. 3Gl , No. 355. Supp. to Parri/s First Voyagr, p. ccxx. 

Seen abundantly amongst tlie loose ice to the northward of Spitzbergen, and as 
far north as the Elxpcdition went. 


2. Beroe Pij.eus. 

Beroe Pilfiis. Lam, Vi. p. 470. Fdu'. Fauna Gra'nI. p. 3G1, No. 354. Supp. io Parrtfs 
First Vmjaijv^ p. ccxxi, App. to Parry's Third Voyayo^ p. IIC. 

Inhabits the Polar Sea, in great abundance, as far north as 82°. 

3. Ophiura Fragilis. 

Opliiura Fragilis. Lam. ii. p. 54C. Suj)p. to Parry's I'irst Voyage^ p. eexxii. App. ti> 
Parry's Third I'oijagr.p. 1 IG. 

Asterias Fragilis. 7a)oL Dan. iii. p. 2S. Plate 98. 

Taken very abundantly in a net to the northward of the Seven Islands of Phipps. 

4. Asterias Papposa. 

Asterias Papposa. l/im. ii. p. 559. Fabr. Faun. Grconl. No. 364. Supp. to Parry's First 
Voyagcj p. ccxxii. 

Lamarck describes this animal as having “ douze a quinze rayons.” In the 
individual obtained on this occasion the number of rays varied from ten to 
thirteen. 
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5. Asterias Glacialis. 

Asterias Glacialis. Lam. ii. p. 6fil. (Var. B.) 

Asterias Angulosa. Mull. Zool. Dan. ii. p. 1. Plate 41. 

Some very fine specimens of this beautiful species of Aslcriaft were taken in a 
drag-net, from a depth of 80 fathoms, in lat. 81° 0' N, 

0. Nymphum Grossipes. 

Nym])huiii Grossipes. Dim. y. ]>. 79. Supp. to Parrij's First Voyapr, p. cexxv. App. to 
Parry's Third Voyayr, p. 117. 

Pyenogoimm Grossipes. Mull. Zool. Dan. Plate 119. fig. 5 — 9. FSr. Faun. Grocnl. p. 259. 


7. Nymphum Hirsutus. 

Nymphum Hirsutus. Supp. h Parry's First Voyage^ p. ccxxvi. App. to Parry's Third 
Voijagcy p. 117. 

Taken abundantly from a depth of 80 fathoms, in the Polar Sea, to the north- 
ward of the Seven Islands of Phipps. 

8. Idotea Baffini. 

Idotea Baffini. Supp. to Parry's First Voyage^ p. ccxxviii. Plate 1, fig. 4 — C. App. to 
Parry's TIurd Voyage., p. 117. 

Taken abundantly, in a net, off the west side of Low Island. In some of the 
individuals the two spines on the upper plate which include the branchisc, are 
wanting ; and these agree perfectly with the very accurate and beautiful plate 
referred to. 


9. Capiiella Scolopendroides. 

Caprella Scolopendroides. Lam. v. p. 174. App. to Parry's Third Voyage, p. 118. 
Gammarus Quadrilobatus. Zool. Dan. iii. p. 58, Plate 114, fig. 11, 12, Female. 

Sqiiilla Quadrilobata. Zool. Dan. ii. p. 21, Plate 50, fig. 4, 5, 0, Male. 

Squilla Lobata. Fabr. Faun. Grainl. p. 248, 

The specimens of this species, which were taken in a net to the northward of 
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Low Island, arc of a size intermediate between those figured by Muller and 
those obtained, during Captain Parry’s Third Voyage, at Port Bowen. The 
spines along the back were hardly visible without the aid of a microscope ; and 
the second pair of l(?gs are inserted in the anterior part of the second segment 
of the body, and not in the centre of it, as in the plates referred to. 

10. Gammarus Louie atus. (Sabine.) 

Gammarijs (Gen.) hinuirrh^ v. p. 179. 

Gammarus Jjoricatus. Supp. io J\irri/'s First VopatjOy p. cexxxi. Plate 7. App. to 

Parry's Third Voynyr, p. ils. 

Found on the shores of Walden Island amongst sea-weed. 


11. Gammarus Sabini. (Leach.) 

Gammarus Sal)iiii. Lrarfi, in Ross's Voynyry ortavo edit. ii. p. 17 S. Svpp. io Parry's First 
P- ('fxxxii. Plate 1, fig. s — 11. App. to Parry's Third Voyage, p. IIS. 

Taken in a net from a depth of 80 fathoms, in the Polar Sea, in lat. SV 6' N. 

1*2. Gammarus Boreus, (Sabine.) 

Gammarus Boreus. Svpp. to Parry's First Voyage, p. ccxxix. App. io Parry's Third Voyage, 

p. 119. 

Abundant on the shores of Low Island and in Hecla Cove. A dead specimen 
was found on the ice in lat. 82" [ N. 

13. Gammarus Ampulla. 

Gammarus Ampulla. Sapp, to Parry's First Voyage, p. ccxxix. 

Cancer Ampulla. Phipps's Voyage, App. p. 195. Plate 12, fig. 2. 

Taken from the stomach of a young seal which was shot in lat. 82°^ N. It is 
rather difficult to determine whether this animal belongs to the genus Gammarus 
or Talitrus ; but this difficulty may possibly arise from the antennae of many 
of the individuals being imperfect. 
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i l. Talitrus Nugax. 

Talitrus Nugax. App. h Parry's Third Voyny(% p. 1 1 9. 

Gammarus Nugi)::. Supp. to Parry's First Voyage^ p. ccxxix. 

Cancer Nugax, App. ta J^hipp.'i's Voyage ^ p. 19:?- Plate xii. fig. 3. 

Taken oIT Low Island, and in Hecla Cove, abundantly. 

lo. Taliti^us Edvaudsii. (Sabine.) 

Talitrus Edvardsil. i>opp. to Parry's First p. ccxxxii. Plate ii. fig. 1, 4. App. i\:» 

Parry's Third Voyage, ]>. liy. 

Abundant in tlic Polar Sea ; great iminbers wore taken in a net from a depth of 
eighty fathoms, in latitude (V N. ; and some dead specimens were found 
on the loose ice to the norlhvvurd of the Seven Islands, in lat. 8*2° N. 


10. Crangon Boreas. 

Crangoii Boreas, Lam. v. ]>. 201. Suj)p. to Parry's First Voyage, p. cexxxv. App. to 
Parry s Third Voyage, p. 120. 

C’ancer Boreas. Phipps s Voyage, App. \). Plate xi, fig. 1. Zool. Dan. vol. iv. p. 14. 
plate c.xxxii. 

Very abundant in the shallow water to the westward of the Low Island of 
Phipps. 

17. Crangon Septemcarinatus. (Sabine.) 

Crangon Septemcarinatus. Svpp. to Parry's First Voyage, p. ccxxxvi. Plate ii. fig. II, 13. 

CoNSiDERAr>LE numbcFs of this animal were taken, by means of a drag net, off 
Red Beach, and the Low Island of Phipps, agreeing exactly with the excellent 
description, and plate referred to : they vary very much in size. 


2 E 
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18. Alpiieus Aculeatus. 

Alphcus Aculeatus. Svpp. in Parry's First Voyage, p. ccxxxvii. Plate 2, fig. 9, 10. App. to 
Parry's Third Voyage, p. 120. 

Cancer Aculeatus. Fat). Faun. Gra^nl. p. 239 

Three or four individuals of this species were taken in the shallow water to the 
westward of Low Island, agreeing perfectly with Fabricius’s description above 
quoted. The plate referred to above is also very excellent. 

19. Alpiieus Polaris. (Sabine.) 

Alphcus Polaris. Svjyp, in Parry's First Voyage, p. ccxxxviii. Plate 2, fig. 5, 8. 

Taken in great numbers to the westward of Low Island of Phipps. These 
differed from the description and plate referred to, in having generally a greater 
number of teeth in the upper part of the rostrum, being, in most cases, about 
seven above and four underneatli, and also in having more spines on the middle 
lamella ol‘ the tail ; in all other respects they agreed with the description and 
very beautiful engraving. Some individuals were found as far north as 82^ 

20. Clio Borealis. 

Clio Borealis. Lani.vi. ]». 2s<i. Leach in Foss's Voyage, octavo cd. vol. ii. j). 172, Sapp, to 
Parry's First Voyage, p. crxxxix. App. to Parry's Third Voyage, p. 120. 


21. Limacina Arctica. 

Limacina Arctica. vi. p. 290. Leach in Ross's Voyage, oei^yo edit. vol. ii. p. 172. 

Sapp. toJhirrys First Voyage, p. ccxxxix. App. to Parry's Third Voyatje, p, 120. 

Tins and the preceding species were very numerous in the Polar sea as far as 
8r| N., towards the end of August, affording abundance of food for the numer- 
ous waterfowl which at this season arp preparing to migrate with their young to 
the southward. 



BOTANICAL APPENDIX, 

BY 

PROFESSOR HOOKER, LL.D., F.R.A., & L.S. 

Regius Professor of Botany in the University of G/asgnw. 


The following List of Plants, collected during the Fourth Voyage, under Captain Parry’s com- 
mand, to the Arctic Regions, is very limited in the number of its species, owing to the 
unfavourable circumstances wbicli compelled Captain Parry and his oHicers to spend almost 
all their time either upon the water or the ice. The greater portion were gathered by those 
gentlein(‘n who remained in Sj)itzbergen, \vhile tlie princi])al part of th(‘ expedition was cn- 
gagiul in an attein])t to reacb the North Pole, One specii*s of Moss appears to be new ; 
but, being destitute of fructification, and belonging to a tribe of that beautilnl order of plants, 
which is remarhabU* for the IVoteus-like forms of tlie individuals which composet it, J am 
unwilling to speak otherwise than doubtfully concerning it. 

Those species that were gatheretl in Ross’s Islet are peculiarly interesting, from the circum- 
stance of that island constituting the most northern known land in the world. 

Tn many instances, particularly of the Mosses and .Tungennannia’, T ha\ (‘ insiTtcd the names 
of sjiecies of which 1 haind fragments only among tin? tufts of other j)lants ; and with n*gard 
to the llauiinerfest jjlanls, J may observe tliat the greater portion of lliiMii bidong to a collection 
picked out by Caj)tain .1. C. Ross from the reindeer moss which was receivi'd on board the 
Hecla at that place. 

Tlu' S[)it/,bergen sjiecimens were principally collected by Captain Ross and Mr. liaise, 
and Lieutenant Crozier. 

\Vm. Jackson Hooker. 


Glasgow^ December 1827. 
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PLANTS OF SPITZBERGEN. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

1. RANUNCULACE^. 

1. Ranunculus. 

1. Raniuiculiis nivalis. 

a. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cclxiv. Hooker in Ikirry’s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 382. 
3(1 A'oy. App. p. 121. In Jarin. '^I’rans. * vol. xiv. p. 385, and p. 3GI. 

fi. Brown in ikirry’s 1st Voy. App. p. c*cl?:iv. Hooker in Parry’s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 382. 

IIak. a. Ilcriil Spitidi(’rL''cn. /i. W'aldcn Island. 

'j'lic KiKTimens (fullicrcd in thclatlcr station, tlioiipfh siihjcrted to pressure between paper and boards durincf 
tlie voyaj^e, were still livini,'- on their unpacked in Eiic^land in the month of December, and have evidently 
been ve(>'ctatin^ in that situation. 


11. PAPAVi:iUCEyE. 

2. Papavkr. 

2. lkipfi\(‘r nviJiranlv, Brown in Parry’s 1st A oy. Aj)i). p. cclxv. Hooker in Parry’s 
2(1 \ oy. App. p. 381. In 3(1 A oy. App. p. 122. In J.inn. Plans, vol. xiv. p[). 3G2 and 385. 

llAii. llcela ('o(e. Ijow Island, but stunted and suiall. W’alden Island. 

'J’he specimens from the former sjxit have the flowers remarkably lari,'e and beautiful; some of them broader 
tlian a hair-er(nvn-])iece tvouhl cover. 

HI. CRHCIEERyE. 

3. Draha. 

3. Draha ulpina. Bioami in Ikirry’s 1st A oy. App. ]>. 2G5. Hooker in Parry’s 2d A^oy. 
App. p. 385. In 3(1 N oy. Aj))*. p. P22. In Linn. 3'rans. vol. xiv. pp. 3G3 and 385. 

II AH. lleela Cove. 

A’aryiiis; iiiueh in the colour of its Iknvers, from a very deep yellow to a jtalc dinc^y sulphur colour, and almost 
to a white. Aiuonjjst them are some which I searrely know Avhether to refer tt» the D. jKinriJIora of Brown 
ill the 1st \5>y. Apj). p. eelxvii., or to I), aljn'na. ^ 

4. Draha hirfa. A5ir. 4. Hooker in Parry’s 2(1 A oy. p. 38G. In 3d A^oy. A])]), p. 122. 

IIab. llcela Cove. 

♦ Hooker's Account of a C(dlcetion of Arctic Plants, formed by Captain Sabine in Greenland and Spitzbcrg^cn. 
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4. Platvpetalum. 

5. Platvpetalum purpurcusccns. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cclxvii. Hooker in 
Parry’s 3d Voy. Ap^). p. 122. 

Braya arctica. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. A])p. p. 387. 

Had. Ilccla Cove. 

• 5. Parrya, 

G. Parrya arctiva. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. j). cclwiii. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. 
Apj). p. 388. 3d Voy. App. p. 123. 

Hab. Hccla ( ovc. 

G. Cardamine. 

7. Cardamine hcllidi folia. Brown in Parry’s Lst Voy. App. p. cclxx. Hooker in Parry’s 
2d Voy. App. p. 389. In 3d Voy. App. p. 122. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv. [). 38G. 

Hab. Hochi Cove. Low Island. AValdcri Island. 


IV. CAUYOPIIYLLILE. 

7. SlLKNE. 

8. Sikme aecmlla. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. .\pp. p. 380. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv, p. 3f>5. 

IIab. Iloila Cove. 

8. Lychnis. 

0. Lychnis aptdala. Brown in Parry’s lst Voy. App. [). cclxx. Hooker in Parry's 2d 
Voy. App. p. 380. In 3d Voy. App. p. 123. In Jj’nn. Trans, vol. xiv. pp. 3 Gj and 383. 

Hab. Hcchi (’ovc. 

0. Cerasticm. 

10. Cerastiiim ulpinnm. 

OL. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cclxx. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 31K). In 
3<l Voy. Apj). ]). J23. In Linn. Trans. \ol. xiv pp. 3li7 and 38G. 

/3. Brown in Parry’s lst V oy. App. p. cclxxi. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. Aj)p. ]>. 390. 

Hab. aaiid/?;. in Hecla (N)vc, and on Low Islxuid, wIutc /3 becomes very dwarlisli ; and Walden Island, 
where the speeiinens f^row to an umisually lar^^c size. 'I’liey have few hairs on the surface of the leaves, but 
have the luarj^ins stron‘,dy ciliated. 

10. Steli.aria, 

11. Slellaria Zfcla. Richardson in Pranklin’s .lourn. App. p. 738. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
Voy. App. p. 390. 

Hab. Hecla C<»vc. Low Island. 

7’liis has been found on the Ilocky Monntain.s by Dr. James. 

12. Stellaria humifnsa. Hooker in JWy’s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 391. In 3d Voy. Ajip. 
p. 121. in Linn. Trans, vol. iv. p. 3G7. 

Hab. Hecla C’ove. 
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li. Spergula. 

13 . Sfjergula saginoides. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 389. 

Had. llecla Cove. 

J2. Arenaria. 

14. Arenaria ruhclla. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 391. In 3d Voy. App. p. 123. 
In Linn. "JVatis. vol. xiv. pp. 398 and 389. 

A. (juddrivulvis. Jirowii in i’arry’s 1st V^oy. App. ]). cclxxi. 

IIab. llecl.i Cove. Walden Island. 


V. SAXJFHAHliiE. 

13. Saxitraga. 

15. Saxifnigii npjiosiflfhlla. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. j). cclxxiii. Hookor in 
Parry’s 2d Voy. A])p. p. 392. In 3(1 A oy. Aj)p. p. P24. Jii Linn. Trans, vol. xiv. p]). 3G9 
and 38(1. 

IIab. Ileela Cove. Low Island. AV’'atden Island. 

IG. 8iixifraoa y%e//o/'/.9. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. Apj). ]>. cclxxiii. Hooker in Parry’s 
3(1 Voy. Apj). j). 121. In I4nn. Trans, vol. xiv. p. 3G9. 

Hab. I l(Mda ('ove. 1a>w Island. 

Found oil the Uocky iMoimtiiins liy Dr. James. 

17. SiwUhv^ii aizoidcs. Hooker in Parry ’.s 2d Voy. App. p. 393. 

IIab. Ileela Ci»ve. 

18. SsixilViinji rindana. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 393. In 3d Voy. App. 
J). 121. Ill Linn. Trans, vol. xi\. p. 379. 

S. lu/iH'iIxircn., ? Brown in Parry’s I .st A'oy. Ajip. p. eelxxiv. 

IIab. Ileela Cove. Waltlen l.sland. 

19. SaxilVajiu nrsjdfiisd. 

^^lr. Sureulis niillis, hdiis |d<-rnrii(|ne trifidis Kiilielllatis, eaiile uiii-trilloro, ealyce ni;rro~j)ulM‘se.ente ‘,^I,induloS(». 

S. {'(vspilosa. Hooker in Parry’s 2d \'oy. A])p. ]>. 393. In 3d Voy. Apji. 121. In Linn. 
Trans, vol. xiv. pp. 370 and 38G. 

S. vnijhmi f Brown in Parry’s 1st A’^oy. App. p. cclxxiv. 

IIab. Ileela (’ovc. Low Island. Walden Island. 

A*aryiinr niueh in tin; colour id* the ealyx and pediinele, and in the jji^lands, as well as in the immherof llowcrs 
upon each stem or seajie. Some of the speeiinens from Walden Island have the flowers almost wholly sessile • 

20. Sa.xifriioa Brown in Parry's Lst A'oy. App. p. cclxxv. Hooker in Parry's 2d 

Voy. App. p. 393. in 3d A uy. App. p. 124. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv. j»p. 371 and 38G. 

IIab. Ileela ('ovc. 

21. Saxifraon vivtdis. Brown in Parry’.s 1st \’oy. App. p. cclxxv. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
\'oy. App. p. 393. In l..inn. IVans. vol. xiv. pp. 374 and 38G. 

IIab. Ileela Cove. 

(Jathcrird on the llocky Mountains hy Dr. James. 
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22. Saxifraga cernua. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxv. Hooker in Parry’s 2<1 
Voy. App. p. 394. In 3(1 Voy. App. p. 125. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv. i)p. 371 and 380. 

Hah. IlcchiCovc. Low Island. Walden Island. 

VI. ROSACE.l^. 

14. Dry.vs. 

2!^. I^ryas ocfnpdtila. 

Hah. HitI.i Cove. 

leaves are very iniieli eiit at the margin, as in IK odopHula ; hut the base is et.rdate, as lu tlu; lulia^e 
of />. inff irrifnlia. IK orloprfula has been found on the Iloeky Mountains in a latilude as far South as 31)'’. 

15. PoTi:.N riLL\. 

24. Voh'nti\\ix puJchclla. Brown in Parry’s 1st A^oy. 7\j)p. p. rcl.Yvvii. llookiM* in Parry's 
2<1 Vo\. App. ]i. 3115. Ill 3d Voy. App. p. J25. 

llAis. Ibvlatiove. 

25. P(.dei)tilla. nivaa. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. c(kxvii. IJookor in Parry's 2(1 
Yoy. ;\|)p, p. ;tU5. In lann. Trans vol. xiv. pp. 372 and 3S7. 

Uoth Ihe-e s]»eeies of PofciiHIla assume a very dilb*renl appearam e when in fni'l ; Ihe stalks nmnini;- out 
to a inui h ^reiiter length, and the leaves beiui,^ eonsiderably kinder. 

Hah. Ih’i la Coie. 


vn. coMPosiT/i:. 

IG. Leontodon. 

2G.* lynontodon palustrc. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. ccl.xxviii. }lookt;r in Ikirry’s 
2d Voy. A[)p. p. 3D7. In 3d Voy, A])p. p. 12G. In Linn. Trans, vol. .\iv. pp. 373 and 3il|. 

IIah. Ilecla Cove. 


VllT. K1UC1X1L4^. 

17. Andromeda. 

27. Andromeda ietrarjom. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxi. Hooker in Parry’s* 
2d Voy. Aj)p. ]). 400. In 3d Voy. Ajip. p. 127. In Linn. Trans. \ol. xiv. p. 370. 

Uab. Ilecla Cove. 


IX. sciiOPUUL.vRiNyi!:. 

18. Pedicularis. 

28. Pedicularis hirsuta. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 402. In 3d Voy. App. p. 
P27. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv. p. 377. 

Had. HcclaCove. 
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X. POLYGONE.E. 

13. PoLVCONVM. 

29. Polygonum vivipartim. Brown in 1‘arry’s Isl Voy. App. p. cclxx.xi. Hooker in 
Parry’s 2(JVoy. App. p. 40:i. In 3(1 Voy. .\pp p. 127. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv i.n 379 
and 387. 

Hah. Ilcclii (\)vc. 

20. OXYRIA. 

30. Oxyria rrn!/ormis. .Hrowii in Parry’s.lst. Voy. App. p. ccl.vxxii. Ilookor in Parrv’s 
2<\ Voy. Ajip. p. lOJ. Ill 3(1 Voy. Aj)p. p. 127. In Linn. Tnin.s. vol. xiv. pp. 378 and 387. 

Hah. Ili'cla C.ivc. 

XI. ami:ntack.4i. 

21. S.u.i.N. 

31. Satix herhavm. Hooker in Parry’s 2d \’oy. Aj.p. p. 404. In 3d Voy. Ai)p. p. 128. 

11 AU. licchi Cove. Low Island. 


MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

XIl. .UINCIvE. 

22. IaI’/li.a. 

32. liU/.ulii hifpvrhnrva. llrown in Parry’s Isl Voy. Aj)]). ]>. cclxxxiii. Hooker in l^rry’b 
2(1 N'oy. App. ]). -lOo. In 3d Voy. App. p. 108. la lanii. Trans, voi. xiv. j). 380. 

II All. Ilerla (aivc. Ijow Island. 


Xlll. CYPlHUCEiE. 

23. Cauex. 

33. Cnrex ful'ufuwsa Sternb. and Hoppe. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 406. In 
3(1 \'oy App. ]). 128. In Linn. 3Vuns. ^ol. xiv. p. 380. 

V. inisftndra? Brown in Parry’s Lst A’oy. Aj)p. p. cclxxxiii. 

II An. Ilerla (’ove. 

21. EriopiiorUaM. 

34. Eriophorum cnpifaiinn. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxxiv. Hooker in 
Parry’s 2cl Voy. App. p. 407. In Linn. 4’rans. vol. xiv. p. 380. 

Hap. lIcclaCove. 
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XIV. GHAMINE.E. 

25. PoA 

35. PoA ahhrcviata. Brown in Parry’s 1st Yoy. App. p. cclwxvii. Hooker in Parry’s 2tl 
A'oy. App. p. 408. In 3(1 Voy. A])p. 120. 

H vb. ilt'clii Cove. Low Jslaml. 

3(i. Poa arclica. Brown in Parry's Isl A’oy. Aj)p. p. eclww iii. Hooker in Parrv’s 24 
Voy. A{)]). p. lOS. In 3(1 \"oy, j). 120. In l.inn. OVans. aoI. xi\ . p. 380. 

Hab. IJechi Cove : found also vivijmrou.'i. 

2(). Pinrr.siv. 

37. Phlppsia (ihjiihi. Brown in Parry's Ist ^ Oy. App. p. ccKxw. Hooker in IkirrY’s 34 

\ ON . .\])p. j). 120. 

IIab. Low Island, plentiful; "Walden Island, and fleela (u»ve. 

In a^<' the larefer ol the two j’alyeine valves olten tails awav, leaxin^" the snnilh'r «nie ; the jfliinies, too, arc 
\ery brown at that period; and there is <nie speeinien in the eolleetion, which in that stale has the panicle 
imudi divaricated. 

27. Fj:.sti (: v. 

38. kVstnea brcvifnUo. Brown in Parry’s 1st A’o>. A])p. p. cel.xwix. and ccccix. Hooker 
in Parry’s 2(1 A'oy. App. j). 408. 

IIab. Uee.la Cove. 

28. Di pom'ia. 

30. Duponlia F/i7/cr/. Brown in Parry’s Ist A oy. Ai)p. p. ccxci. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
A'oy. A])p. J). 100. 

IIab. llecla Cove. Low Island. 

Found sojnetimes viviparous ; entirely so in the latter station. 

20. IIlKUOCIlLOE. 

40. Hierocliloe paiicijlora. Brown in Parry’s Ist Voy. Apj>. p. ccxciii. Hooker in Parry’s 
2(1 Voy. App. J). 410. In 3d Voy. App. p. 120. 

Hab. Low Island. 


ACOTYLEDONES. 

XV. lycopodinea:. 

30. Lyc’opodhjm. 

41. Lycopodium Sclago. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 410. In 3d ^’oy. Ajtp. p. 
J.30. In Linn. Trans, vol. xiv. p. 301. 

IIab. llecla Cove. 

XVL EQIJISKTACE^. 

31. lilQUISKTrM. 

42. Etpiisetum varmjatum. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Yoy. A])p. p. 411. 

IIab. llecla Cove. 

2 F 
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XVII. Mrsci. 

32. Bit YUM. 

43. Brynm palvsfrr. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 411. 

IIab. VV'^uklcri Isliunl. Ilerki Cove. 

44. Bryuni iurtjUJnm. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. A pp. p. ccxcv. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
Voy. A])p. ]). 4 1 L. 

IJaii. Ilcriii Cove. No f'roetifK:iti(in. 

45. Bryinii rntfhnn. Hooker i?i Parry’s 2d Voy. Ap]). p. 411. 

IIaii. Jtd.sss Isirl. ('»)ve. 

4(). Biyniri casp’ifilhnn. Hooker in Parry’s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 411. In 3(1 Voy. App. 
p. 13(1. In Linn. 3'rans. \ol.xi\. p. 388. 

IIai:. llcclii Cove. 

47. Brynm Inrhinahim. Hooker in Parry’s2(l Voy. App. j). 412. 

IIak. Ileehi Cove, liiirron. 

48. Brymn ? Idllis oxalo-rotnndalis laxi‘ iiulnieatis valdc* eoncn\ is acutis iiisi^niler reticn- 
Jatis, ner\o ante apieem e\aneseente. 

IIai’.. IIcvIji Ctive. 

'J'livrc* is no fVuil. tni this ]il:in(, u hlcli lias enlircly llie liakit of a Itriptnu mid will rank near lo /?. itirhi- 
iiafxni : Imi the stnietiirc of its leaves is flinViTiit. iVoin aii} that I am aeijuaiuted with. 

33. Cjncltdii'm. 

43. ( 'ineliiiiniii stjpfiinii. Ilookt'r in Parr}’s 2d \ oy. App. j). 413, 

IIai:. llnlaCove. Ilarren. 

31. IIVPMM. 

,50. Jl v|)niiin ultrns. Brown in Parry's I si Voy. App. p. cxxcv. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
Voy. Ap|). p. 111. 

JI.Ms. llecla (hive. 

51. llMiiuiin (Khninini. Brown in Parry’s 1 si Voy. A tip, ii. ccxcv. Hooker in Parry’s 
2d Voy. App. p. 411. 

B.vti, lleela (’ove. (loss's Islet. 

52. Ily[)nimi cuprcssifdnnr. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Vo}’. App. p. 414. 

Hah. Ross's Islet, 

53. Jlypninn nut nudum? 

IIaii. lleela (hive. 

35. Tkk iiostomum. 

51. 3'iieli()s(omnni hiinuji nosum. Brown in iVrry’s 1st Voy, App. p. ccxcvii. Hooker in 
Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 41(), 

Bah. Ross's Islet. AValdcn and Low Islands. 
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36. Dicranum. 

55. Dicranum virens. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 416. 

Hab. Hccia Cove. Low Island. Walden Island. 

56. Dicranum /wACcsccns. Hooker in Parry’s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 416. 

Has. l.ittle Table Island. 


37. Wkissia. 

57. Wcis.sia crispiila. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 417. 

Hab. Ilecla Cove. 


38. POLYTRICIIUM. 

58. Polytrichum srptentrionale. Hook(5r in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 4 18. 

IIab. II<»sk's Islet. 

i^o\yir'whmn alpiinim. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 418. In 3d Voy. App. 
p. 130. In Linn. vol, xiv. p. 388. 

IIab. Ileela Cove. Walden Island. 


30. Sim. \ciiNUM. 

(iO. Sjdnchnuin Addiusianvm, Hornsch. in Jlor. Pliysic. 13erol. ]). 57. t. xii. 

8. pnradoxuin? Dr. in Parry’s H.t Voy. App. p. cccii. 

IIab. Jlecla Cove. 

'J’liis moss perl'oetly accords with niy aiithentie spi'eimens of .S. Ailnmsiunum, where likewise the opereuluin 
has the appearance <»f beinir an uninterrupted continuation of the capsule, dtstitute of suture, and only dis- 
tini,^uishable by its paler colour. 

Dr. Itiehardson has found the same plant on his second journey, and is oroj)inion also that it is the same as 
the S. Ai/umsiauuin of II«)rnseliuelj. 

Anmn^st specimens «if this moss gathered hy C.iptain ,1. ( !. Jtoss, in the same tuft, and I think without 
doubt belon^iiJi;^ to llu* same plant, are steins upon lonc^er stalks, bearin;,^ iiapsnles witliont operniliim ; 
others, in whieli tli(‘ separation between capsule and opereninin is niark«‘d by a dislinef suture ; and some, finally, 
from wbieb the opereninin lias fallen away, lea\in^f e.xliibited the |»erislonie, the teeth of which arc iiiiitetl 
almost to the siimiiiit in fours. I should, therefore, be disposeil to eoiisider the former state as a ^arn•fy or 
monstrosity, dependiiij^' iijuni climate, in the same way, perhaps, as the iSri/utn in very alpine situ- 

ations, or in extremely nortiicrn latitudes, is found destitute of an inner jieristoine ; bei omiu^ the Pli/chosfomum 
of authors ? I may add, that, in dissertim,*’ the variety which possesses no distinct o|>crculuuj, I can Hml, as may 
be expected, no trace whatever of peristome, although the ca|>sulcs contain ripe see«ls. 


40. A'oitia. 

Gl. Voitia hyperborea* Brown in Parry’s 1st Yoy. App. p. ccciv. Hooker in Parry’s 2J 
Voy. App. p. 419. 

Hab. Hecia Cove. 


2F2 
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XVII I, HEPATIC^. 

4L. JuNt.ERMANMA. 

()2. Juiif^ormannia minutcu Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cccv. Hooker in Parry’s 
2(1 V'^oy. App. p. 420. 

IlAIt. R<)8 s'8 Islet, 

(k‘3. Jiin^crrnannia scahiris. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App, p. 420. 

II Alt. Wiilden Ihliitid. 

XIX. I.ICIIEXES, 

42. CiYKOPIIORA. 

()4. (iyrophora Hooker in Parry’s 2d A'oy. App. p. 421. In 3d Voy. App. p. 130. 

JI.vn. Ross'h Islet. ^^^d<Ie^l Island. 

0,^). (jyropliora crosa. Hooker in Parry’s 2d A^oy. A])p. p. 421. In 3d Voy. App. p. 130. 

IlAts. lj<i\v Island. Little 'J'able island. 

00. (iyroj)liora drusta. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 421. 

IIak. IIoss's Islet. 

43. Lf:(;anuua. 

07. Lecanora tdrhtmi. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. A})[). p. 422. 

Hah. lleela Cove. Walden Island. 

()8. Leennora clct/dns. Brown in Parry’s 1st A’oy. A}>p. p. cccv. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
Voy. App. p. 422. In 3d \ Oy. A])p. |». 1.30. 

Hah. llecla l ine. M’alden I.sland. Jto.ss's l.slet. Low I.sland. 

44. PvRMKLlA. 

(»0. Parrnelia saratilis. Hooker in Ikirry’s 2d Voy. App, p. 422. 

IIah. Walden Island. 

45. Cktrauia. 

70. (kdraria nivalis. Brown in Parry’s l.st Voy. App. p. cccvi. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
Voy. App. p. 423. In 3d A ny. App. p. 131. 

IIau. Hcela Cove, Low and Walden Islands. Ross's Islet. 

71. Cetraria Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. ccc\i. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 

A oy. App. p. 423. 

Hah. Walden Island. 

72. C(‘traria ishuidicti. Brown in Parry’s Ist A oy. App. p. cccvi. Hooker in Parry’s 2d 
A"oy. App. p. 423. In 3d A oy. Ajip. [>. 131. 

Haii. lleela Cove. Little Table and Low Islands. Russ's Islet. 
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4G. Peltidea. 

73. Peltidea aphthosa. Brown in Parry’s 1st Vo^^ App. p. cccvi. Hooker in Parry’s 2(1 
Voy. App. p. 423. 

Hab. llorla (\>vc. 

74. Pt'llidea 
Hab. Ilechi Cove. 

47. Cenomyce. 

75. Cenomyce alcirornis. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. Ap}). p. cccvii. Hooker in Parry’s 
2d 1 oy. App. ]). 424. In 3d A"oy. App. p. 131. 

Hab. Waklrn, ami Little 'J’alile Islands. 

7(). Cvnoinyco pijridafa. Brown in Parr)'’s 1st Voy. A])p. p. cccvii. Hooker in Parry’s 
2(1 A Oy. App. j). 424. In 3tl AOy. A])p. p. 131. 

Hab, Koss's Islet. Little I’able Island, 

77. renoniyc(‘ (jraciU.s. 1 looker in Parry’s 1st A oy. App. p. 421. In 3d A"oy. App. p. 131. 
Hab. Low Island. Little Table and ^Valdini Islands. Iloss's Islet. 

78. Cenomyce rangiferimt. Hooker in Parry's 1st A^oy. A])p. j). 424. In 3d Voy. 
App. p. 131 . 

Hab. Heela Cove. 

70. Cenomyce vermu ularis. Hooker in Parry’s 2d \’oy. .App. p. 425. In 3d A'^oy. App. 
p.l3I. 

Cerania vcnniriilaris. Brown in Parry’s 1st A'oy. App, ]). cccvii. 

Hab. Low Island. 

48. IsIDIVM. 

80. Tsidiimi ocuhitjim. Hooker in Parry’s 2d AOy. Aj)p. p. 425. 

Hab. U'alden Island. 

dO. Sri’UEOCAl LON, 

81. Slereocaiilon ^MS(7ta?e. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. Ap[). p. cccvii. Hooker in Parry’s 
2d AOy. Ap[). J). 425. 

Hab. Little Tabb’ Island, and IL)ss’8 Islet. 

50. SlMIA^ROrilORON. 

82. Sphmrophoron fragUe, Hooker in Parry’s 2d A0)y. A])p. j). 125. 

Hab. Walden Island. Ross’s Islet. 

51. Alkctori a. 

83. Alectoria /3 chaJjjhriformis. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. ]). 425, 

Hab. Little Table and Low Islands Ross's Islet. 

52. CoRXIt CLARIA. 

81. Cornlcidaria aciileata. ^ spadicca. Hooker in Parry’s 2d Voy. App. p. 425. 

Hab. Low Island. 
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85. Coniicularia ovhrolnica. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cccvi. Hooker in Parry’s 
2(1 V^oy. A})p. p. 42<3. 

Har. Low Island. Ross's Islnt. 

88. Cornicularia lunalo.. Brown in Parry’s 1st Voy. App. p. cccvi. Hooker in Parry’s 
2(1 Voy. App. p. 42(1. 

Hau> Ross's islet. 


XX. ALG JE. 

53. Ulva. 

87. Ulva rn'sjjii. Linn. 

Bar. Ross’s Islet. 

51. Ptilota. 

88. Ptilota plmnma. Hooker in Parry’.s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 427. 

Bar. Ross's Isl(‘t. llainiiierrest. 

“ Found on the shores of Ross's JslH ahtiiidanfly, and also alonir the shores of Love Island; and on the 
hearl) above hi^di-vvater jiuirk in a hlrachcd state, amongst the larger sca-vv'eed. (Tangle.”) 

Protococens nivalis, or Rkd Snow. 

Protococciis nivalis. Agiirdh Syst. Algarmn, p. 13. (Irev. Scot. Crypt. Flora, vol, iv. (. 231, 
I'silinclla nivalis, i looker in Purry’.s 2(1 Voy. App. p. 429. 

PalnK'lla. — 8c(; notices respecting; it by Hooker in the Edinburgli Journal of Science, vol. i. 
p. 383, \ol. ii. p. IS5, and vol. i\. ]). 1(>7. 

Uredo nivalis. Bauer in Braude’s Quarterly Journal of Science and the Arts, vol. vii. 

Lepraria Kerinesina. \\ raiigel in Vet. Acad. Ilandl. IS23, p. 71, t, iii. 

Algarinii species. Hr. in Koss’.s \ oy. ed. 2. tol. ii. App. p. 195. 

4'erre rouge* de la N('ige. Saussure’s A Oy. \ol. ii. j). 41. 

Bed Snow ; relation of some e\j»eriinents on the Fungi which coiistiluU* its colouring 
matter. Bauer in Phil. Trans. 1820, p. 1(15, t. xvii. 

Har. Aiiuiiigsiiovv ti))on (he ice, nearly as far ;is the Antie- ex[)edilion extended ; riz. to hit. S‘2 ^ north. 
Since the discovery of (his minnle, yet hiirhly curious vegetable produelion by our A retie navigators, living 
and veget:i(ing in snow, and jienetrating that element to a great ileptb in the high nortbern latitudes, (lie 
attention of botanists in Ikirojie lias been devoted to the subjeet, and many valuable disijuisitioiis, and sonic 
cxquisilelv beantifiil figures, iiliistraf ive of its history and struetiire, have appeared. Tims has its true nature 
been elearly aseertained, and 1 think there can be no more ijuestion of its being a true vegetable, and bc- 
longiiiy to the onler Alga\ Ibau there ean be of the Palmrlln rrurn/a (wdiieli in the autumn and winter months 
espei ially abounds on rocks and walls in every part of Rritain) being a vegetable anil an Alga. Snow, tinged 
w ith a red eolour, lias long been observed by naturalists, and its appearance accounted for, without ever investi- 
gating the nature of the substance, according to the fancy of the writer ; some supposing it to have arisen 
Iroiu the farina of plants, others from the decomposed matter of the rocks of a red bin? in the neigliboiirliood, 
while others have conjectured that the snow had fallen from the heavens imbued with tliat eolour ; — and, indeed, 
the very sudden ap|)caranec of this jdieiiomenon in countries where it kad not hoeii observed belore, would 
almost seem to favour this latter su]*position. Tl’hus Agardb tells us that a relation is given in the Italian 
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Giornalc dl Fisicri for November and December, 1818 , Red Snow that fell upon the Italian Alps and the 
Apennines. In Marrh 1808, for instance, the whole country about (’adova, Kclluno, and Fritri, was. in one 
single nig’bt, covered to the dej)th of twenty centimetres with a rosr-coloured snow ; but both licforc and after 
it, pure snow bdl, so that the red formed a layer between the white. At the same time, a similar i>benomenon 
w.as witnessed on the mountains of Valtelin, Ilrescia. Cariuthia, and JVrol. Another fall is mentioned, as 
occurritij;’ hi tween the .5th andGth days of March, at Tidmazzo in the Friaul, and one ypt more remark- 
able in the nl”lit bet ween the.l 11 h and loth of March, 181 ‘1, in Calabria, Abruzzo in ^J’uscany, and at lh>h»irna, 
and ujxoi the whole chain of the Apennines. On the loth of April, in tlie same year, Rrd Snow was said to 
f.ill on tl»e moiniiaiii of 'I’oiial ii; Ital\. fn South America, linmholdt inl’ornis us of the slat(*ment lie heard, 
that at Paramo of fluaxaeos, where the road f'-oin llni^ota to Popatan passes at a Iieiirht of 2.‘1()0 toi^es above 
the level of the sea, rul hail had heeii seeii to fall. In these eases we must eoiieliide either that the veiietalilc 
did exist, tlioii';h unohst'rved, ]»revious to the supposiol period of its falliiiir; or, n hat is hi»]ily prohahJe and 
cjuite consistent with what we know of other nearly aided \e;;etahle produetions, that its j^rowth and iippear- 
anee are very rapid. 

De Satissiirc seems to have been the first who sjieaks of havimjf seenihe TlrdSnow u]Mm INToiint llreven in 
Switzerland, in 17G0 ; and lui silterwards observed it to he so common upon the Alps, that he was surprised 
that other naturalists had not remarked it, espeeially the aei’iirate Seheuehzer. J\lr. Katnond saw it on the 
PuTtn'es, and Sommerleldt in Norway, 'J’liat which was broui'-lit by Captain Koss from ihiilin's Ihiy, in 
.51' N. laliliide, first excited the attention <d our naturalists, and irate rise to the ailmirahle observations 
of liaiicr, llrowii, and P.’wllastoii. It was : ^ain eolleeti'd and brought home duriiiii' the Second \ oyaire, under the 
conniiaiid of Captain Parry, u Ikmi it was roiniil not only ^rou iiiir on .v//o/e, Imf aflurlitil to xfones and niossrs^ 
elothinir them with a thin irelaliiiuus crust. ''Phis eiremiistanee made its tcL’^etahle oriiiiii appear still more 
probable, and from tlie eareriil exaiidnalion of excellent speeimeiis, gathered diirini;' lliat expedition, I was 
induced to refer it to the ireiius Palmella’^, from winch, however, 1 aekiiou led^i* that it dilfered, in liavinin' the 
j»ranides of fnietifieatioii cxlvrnal, not imbedded in the j;elatiiious siihstanee of the frond. 

The attention of eontinrntal Imtanists now heuan to he excited, and in Sweden, the native eomitry of 
Liiiniens, still yieldiiiir her ample ]»roj)ortioii of natnralists of deep observation and research, llaron Wranijel 
and the celebrated Airardh publislied some adniirahle memoirs upon the subject, wliirh tended to eoidirm the 
ojilnion llial JJrown and liain'r had advanced, as the real nature and orii;in of the Ued Snow ; and their 
discoveries 1 have iiotieed in the volumes of Brewster* s .louriial of Science, 'Phe 'J'reatise of ArL'adli is indeed 
fidly if,'iven in the fourth volume of that .lonrtial ; and tliat author clearly jiroves, by a eoinparlsoii of tlie Lrpra- 
ria Kennixina {d IJaron BVaiij^el (wliieh the latter loinid in the province of Nerike) with the Itfd Snow 
received from Dr. Wollaston, that the twi» ]dants were tlie same, — thus ideiilif\ iiij^ it as a native plant of 
SwTden. Ai;anJh, Imwever, overlooked the i^elalinoiis slriieture of the plant, and d(*serihed it as a new jjfeiius 
(of wliieh he look (he eharaeter from the ii^-ranuJes of friie.tifieation alone), under the name which wc* have here 
adopted, of Protococeus. 

I'pon the eontinenl of Korlh America, diirini^ the first overland Aretic F\|)edition, Dr. Uirliardsoii re- 
marked the Protovoevui!, forniini^ a red substance iijMm tlie stones at Fort hbiterjirise, which tiii^-ed tlie snow 
in sjirirn,'^ ; and which Captain Franklin rc’eopiised as heinir the same wliieli constituted tlie Pnl Snow he had 
seen in Spitzberf>cn at the same jicriod that Cajitain J{oss observed it in liatlin's l>:iv. 

In 1825, 1 showed Captain Parry’s specimens of Rrtl Snov\ attached to stones, to the late (’a ptain Car- 
michael of Appiri. Upon his return to the Ifii^hliinds, whilst botanizin;,'' in the little island of Lisinore, njmn 
the coast of Ar^’ylcsbire, liis experienced eye enabled him to detect the same substance ^'Towin^'- abinidantly 
near water, upon half-decayed veefctablc matter, sticks, reeds, and leaves, &c., and in still irreater perfection 
on calcareous rocks, which arc occasionally flooded by the neiirbbuurinjr lakes. 

* Sec the uhservatious on Vulmvlla nn'ulis in l^irrCsilil \ oy. App. pp.-lJH/.t. 
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From these speclincns, Dr. Orcville made his beautirul fii^^urcs in the Scottish Cryptoyainic Flora, which he 
has accompanied by a very elaborate history and description. 

It only remains for me to say, that, during the present vovapfC of Captain Parry, tliis highly interesting- 
plant has been found in (greater aljundanee perhaps than <m any former occasion, and in a situation still more 
remarkable ; for it was upon tlie Jlnrs of icr, extendinif nearly to the utmost limit of the journey, and there 
too in such abundance, and so cfitnpletely imbedded in the snow, that distinct red lines were left by the tracks 
of the boats or sledges on the surface ; thus vegetating in the iii<»st nortliern regions to whi(‘Ii man has vet 
been able to penetrate, and tloiirisliing most in an elennuit (or rather a state of an clement) in whicli no 
ot,ber vegetable, that we are ac<jualnted with, can exist. 

'J'he filates illustrative <»f this vegetaljlc are: — 

1. An exquisitely beautiful representation }>y IVIr. Ilaucr in Braude's (^tuarterly Journal of Science and the 

Arts, vol. ^ ii. t. vii. 'I’he pedicles to the globules, which arc there represented in the highly magnified 
tigures, I have never been able to discover. 

2. Mr. B.iuer’s figures in the Philosopliical 'JVansaclions for 1S20, t. 17. 'J'liese, liowc'.er, are chieflv in- 

tended t»* illustrate the mode in wliich that gentleman succeeded in cultivating the lied Snow in phials, 
a. Baron IFrangel, as quoted by J)r. (.reville, in Vet. Acad, llaudl. IS'i.'J, j>, 71, t. 3, in which the gclatinou 
structure or frond is oniilted. 

d. Two representations in Dr. Necs* valuable work, entitled “ llohert Brown's Vcrmischtc Botauisclie 
Schrifteu.” 'i’iiev are copied, tlie one from Mr. Bauer’s figure iri Braude's Journal, the otlier from 
Baron Wrangel’s plate, ab<ive mentioned. 

A Dr. Greville's exeellent figures, from British speeimens, in the fourth volume his Srottish Cryptogamic 
I'^lora, t. 231. 7’hese [lerfectly aeeord with the result of my own (»bscrvations, made both on Scot- 
tish and Arctic plants. 

Iniciis J)l(jita/us. I^niu. 

IIau. Found on some parts of the beaih of I.ow Island ; and near the entrance of llcel.i Cove; it formed a 
line three or four feet deep, and for an extmit of two or three miles. Amongst this mass Cajdain Rosa 
thinks the PttLsc (lJulymvnia pahnataj were found, luit .specimens were not brought home. 
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PLANTS OF HAMMEllFEST. 


DTCOTYLEDONES. 


1. Areiiariap^yjZ';i<if\y. Linn. 
Z. Pisuin marituniim. Linn. 
3. Ant(Minaria dioica. J3r. 


1. Caryopiiyllf>.«. 

2. LeguminosjF. 

3. Compos I T.F. 



1. CAPRirOLIACKiE, 

4. Einnea borealis'. Linn. 

5. Kricini:.f. 

5. Azal(‘a prneumbena, Linn. 

(). Arbutus (dpina. Linn. 

0. Vaccinik.e. 

7. Vacciniurn Vitis-Tdea. Linn, 

8. V. uUijinoifinn. Linn, 



7. EMPFTRKii:. 

0. Emj)otrum nifjrum. Linn, 

8. PRIMl’LACEiE. 

10. Diapensia lapponica. 

0. Amentack.f. 

11. Pinus sylrcsfris'. Linn. 

12. Junipcrus cnniniunis. lAnn. 

Al])iiio variety. 


MONOCOTYLEDONES. 


10. JuNCKiE. 

13. J uncus Irijldus. Linn, 

11. CvPERACliiK. 

14. Eriophorum anfjnsfifoliiim. JJuds, 

12. Gramine.®, 

15. Aira crrspiiosa. Linn. 

10. Poa trivialis. Linn, 
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ACOTYLEDONES. 
13. Fili(i:s. 

17. Asj)i(liiiin filix-rnas. Sicarb. 

14. LvCOPODIACiE. 

]H. Lycopodium cUiDdium. Sinirh. 

19. L, atuiidlnuiii, Smarlz. 

15. Moser. 

20. ,Uy[inum Sr/irrhcri. Linn,, 

21. 'i'i\('\]Os\()inuin Jusciculurr. Ilcdw. 

22. Oicrjimmi Scdparium. Ilcdw, 

23. J). IdiujifttUinn. Ilcdw. 

21. \) . chunjdlnm. llvdic. 

25. Polylrichum juuijwrinum, Ilcdw, 

20. aJjjiuiim. Stcfuiz. 

10 . 

27. .luMjicniuuiuiu harljida. U(wLrr, 

2R. J. ciliaris. Ihud'cr. 

17. Lic'iiknes. 

20 . Parmcliu, nmpludodcs. Ach. 

30. Ciitraria iiirdHs. Ach. 

3J. }sl(indic(t. Aril. 

32. \v\)\n\)mi\ jxtlaris.^ Ach. No fruit. 

33. ('cuoui)ce jiifiidafu. Ach. 

34. C. dlififafa. Ach. 

35. C. cocci fern. Ach. 

30. C. hcllldijlora. Ach. 

37. (\ vcmocijiKi a. gracilis. Ach. 

3S. C. nnx^ifcnmi. Ach. 

30. Slcrcocaidon pascholc. Ach. 

40. Spluvroplioroii frmjdc. Ach, 

18. Algjb. 

41. Jmiciis srrraluii. Linn. 

42. F. iindosiis. Linn. 

43. vcsicidnsns Linn. 

44. Ptilola />/a/«o.s“(7. Ag. 

45. llulchinsia fasligiata. Ag, 
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ENUMERATION 


OE THE 

ROCKS OF SPITZBERGEN, 

AXD THE XEir.HiioriiiyG isles, 

COLLECTED BY CAPTAIN PARRY. 


Bv ROBKRT .lAMRSON, 

Reglas Professor of Natural History ami Lertiiror on Miiu-ralogy in llii* I'nisrrsily of K(lliil>nrg 
F.R.S. L.N: K., K.L.S., M.W.S. 

Although the following notices of the rocks of Spilzbergen and some of the 
neighbouring isles may seem meagre, yet when we consider that they are the 
only ones we possess of that desolate and remote region, tliey cannot but be 
viewed with interest by the geologist. 

The analyses which follow were made by my young friend and former pupil 
Mr. Reid, Lecturer on chemistry. 


SPITZBERGEN. 


I. RED BEACH. 

Sccondcny/ Rods. 

Red sandstone, having a marly basis, with much disseminated mica. Those 
varieties in which the quartz predominates arc hard ; others, having an abundant 
marly basis, are comparatively soft, with a tendency more or less marked to the 
slaty structure. 

Among the fragments of red sandstone, there is one of quartzy greywackc. 

These red rocks probably belong to a red sandstone newer than the old 
red sandstone. 


2 G 2 
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II. NEAR MUSSEL BAY. 

Primitive Rocks, 

Grey Granite. 

Small granular compact Red Granite. 

Red Gneiss. 

Mica-slate. 

Hornblcnde-sl ate. 

Snow-white translucent common Quartz with conchoidal fracture. 

Sand from the bcach^ near Mussel Bay, 6th June, 1827. Gneiss-sand. 

III. MUSSEL BAY. 

Primitive Rocks. 

Small granular greyish-white Quartz-rock, occasionally striped green with 
chlorite, and containing imbedded precious garnet. Some varieties, from the 
(juantity of mica which they contain, pass into rnica-slatc ; occasionally also 
imbedded crystals of common hornblende occur ; and in one fragment we ob- 
served extremely minute asparagus-green crystals, which appear to be apatite. 

Hornblende-slate with imbedded Iron Pyrites. 

IV. HECLA COVE. 

Primitive and Transilion Rocks. 

Bluish-grey Primitive Clay-slate ; shining lustre and thin slaty fracture. 

Ash-grey, greenish-grey, and greyish-white Quartz-rock, in small and fine 
granular distinct concretions, which latter variety occasionally is almost compact; 
more or less translucent. Scales of mica occasionally disseminated in the mass 
of the rock. In one specimen, layers of Clay- slate in the Quartz-rock. 

One specimen of grey-coloured compact quartz, with intermixed pistacite. 
Probably primitive. 

Rose-coloured very fine granular translucent quartz rock. 

Boulder of mica slate with precious garnets. South side of Hecla Cove. 
Primitive. 

Snow-white fine granular Dolomite marble. Primitive. 
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According to Mr. Reid, this Dolomite contains 

Carbonate of Lime .... 68.3 
Carbonate of Magnesia . . 30.5 
Siliceous matter .... 1.0 

Loss ........ 0.2 

100 

Bluish-grey small-granular foliated^ slightly-translucent limestone. Primitive ? 
Coarse granular loosely-aggregated greyish-white translucent Quartz- rock, 
partially stained with reddish brown colour. Transition. 

Reddish-coloured compact Greywacke. Transition. 

Specimen of Greywacke Slate. Transition. 

Variety of Red Sandstone. Transition. 

Slaty Red Sandstone. Transition. 

Weathered Specimen, apparently of secondary Greenstone. 

Soil op Spitzbergen. 

Movld from llccla Cove, 

According to Mr. Reid, it is composed of the following substances : 


Silica 70 

Carbonate of Lime B.5 

Carbonate of Iron 3 

Vegetable Debris 2.5 

Water 12 

Loss 4 

100 

Its specific gravity is 2.750. 

There was also a slight trace of Manganese. 


It is remarked by Captain Parry, that the soil in this quarter is good, and 
covered with a tolerably abundant vegetation. 

V. HECLA BAY. 

Tramilion, Secondary, and Alluvial Rocks, 

Mica-slate with precious Garnets. 

Chlorite-slate. 
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Specimen of grey-coloured granular Quartz-rock, with clay-slate passing into 
mica-slate attached to it. 

Compact Quartz, with disseminated Iron Pyrites. 

From the top of the highest hill near the monument, Hccla Cove, small-granular 
loosely-aggregated greyish- white Quartz-rock, with attached and intermixed 
Brown Clay Iron Ore. 

Small-granular augite Greenstone. Mr. Beverly, in the narrative, alluding to 
this rock, says, “ At about a quarter of a mile from the base of the high land, 
immense masses of a very coarse granular rock (augite Greenstone) lie scattered 
about, and aj'jpcar to have been precipitated from the upper stratum of the 
mountain. They are composed of ferruginous sand and hornblende (augite), in 
such a state of dccom]:)Osition as to crumble into powder under the hammer.” 

Alluvial hhnsh-gra/ vesicular Pipc-clai/, Hccla ' Cove, 


According to Mr. Reid, this clay consists of 

Silica 65 

Alumina . - 23 

Oxide of Iron and Carbonate of Lime , 1 

Water 11 

100 


VI. MARBLE POINT. 

IS(!C bottom of p. rJ5 of the Narrative.] 

Transition, Tertiary, and Alluvial Rocks, 

Limestone, dark-greyish black, inclining to brownish-black, compact, opaque, 
traversed by numerous veins of red and white calcareous spar. When rubbed 
emits a fetid smell. 

According to Mr. Reid, this Limestone contains 

Carbonate of Lime 99.6 

Carbonaceous matter . . . . . 4.4 

100 

Masses of ash-grey splintery chert, probably imbedded in the Limestone. 

Masses of grey and white calcareous spar, in granular and prismatic concre- 
tions, from the Limestone. 
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Specimens of red-coloured Sandstone, and of slaty greenish-grey very small 
granular Quartz-rock. 


m * 


Brown Coal. This Brown Coal, Captain Parry informs me, burns with a 
clear bright flame, and emits a pleasant odour. It probably belongs to a 
tertiary deposite. 

* # 


Greenish-grey Marl. Is decomposed Limestone. 
Specimens of oclire-yellow Alluvial clay. 

* * * 


Vesicular Lava. This variety is sometimes named Pumice-stone. Captain 
Parry says, that a great many rounded pieces of this lava arc found on this part 
of the Coast of Spitzbergen, and generally above the inner line of drift-wood, as 
if they had reached the highest limit to which the sea had attained. 


Vn. BEVERLY BAY. , 

Prlmilivc Roch. 

Beautiful, ratlicr coarse-granular red-coloured granite, composed of pale flesh- 
red feldspar, greyish-brown conchoidal translucent Quartz, and silver-white or 
pinchbeck-brown Mica. 

Grey coarse-granular Granite : Feldspar grey. Quartz sometimes milk-white, 
translucent, with conchoidal fracture and shining lustre. Mica dark pinch- 
beck-brown. 

Mica-slate inclining to Gneiss, with abundant imbedded precious Garnets. 

Quartz-rock, white, ash-grey, and greenish-grey, from small-granular to com- 
pact, sometimes with layers of Mica, thus forming a transition to Mica-slate. 
Other varieties with disseminated Iron Pyrites ; some with Chlorite, and the 
Chlorite at times so disposed as to give the mass a slaty structure. 

VIII. CAPE FANSHAWE. 

The small specimens from this quarter appear to be made up principally of 
Silicified Madreporites, Rcteporites, Orthoceratites, Terebratulites, and Cardites, 
apparently connected with Limestone. 
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ISLANDS. 

I. LOW ISLAND. 

Transition Rocks. 

Purplish-red small -granular translucent Quartz-rock. 

Small -granular translucent greyish- white Quartz-rock. This variety has some- 
times a slaty structure, or rises in plates. 

Greenish-grey small-granular Quartz-rock, with slaty structure. This variety 
appears to pass into greenish-grey slaty Sandstone. 

Reddish Sandstone, with scales of Mica. There is a transition from this into 
tile reddish-coloured tine-granular Quartz-rock. This Sandstone appears fre- 
quently to rise in tables or plates. 

On the west point of this island Captain Parry observed the strata of Quartz- 
rock dipping at an angle of 70° to the S. E. He also found strata of Clay-slate 
at a distance from the shore, of blue, red, and yellow colours, and dipping in 
various directions. The expedition also landed on the southern point of the 
island, and found the strata to be clay-slate ; and near to this point is a hill about 
one hundred and fifty feet above the sea, which is the highest part of the island. 
The rocks of whicli the hill arc composed, arc of reddish slaty Quartz-rock dis- 
posed in vertical strata. 


II. WALDEN ISLAND. 

Primitive Rocks. 

Granite, of a flesh-red colour. 

Grey-coloured granitic Gneiss, with precious Garnets. 

Grey-coloured porphyritie Granite, with imbedded milk Quartz. 

Greyish-white small-granular translucent Quartz-rock. 

Reddish-white small-granular rather loosely aggregated Quartz-rock. 

Very small-granular greyish- white Quartz-rock, striped green with chlorite. 
Grey-coloured Quartz-rock, with abundant scales of dark-brown mica. 

Mr. Beverly observed the rocks on the south-eastern and lowest part of 
Walden Island, w'hich we presume are of primitive gneiss, traversed by veins. 
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from twelve to twenty inches wide, of fine granular and grey granite, the sides of 
which were of whitish felspar, about three inches wide. In some places the 
granite cliflfe were six hundred feet high. 

III. ROSS’S ISLET. 

Primitive Roch\ 

Grey and reddish Granitic-gneiss, very coarse-granular, occasionally por- 
phyritic, with imbedded precious Garnets ; also a flesh-red variety of the same 
rock. This small island is the most northern known land of the globe. 


Concluding Remarks. 

From the preceding enumeration, it appears that Spitzbergen and its neigh- 
bouring isles afford rocks belonging to five of the great classes, namely, Primi- 
tive, Transition, Secondary, Tertiary (?) and Alluvial. The only volcanic specimen 
in the collection is a very vesicular Lava found at Marble Point, which, however, 
may have been floated thither from Iceland or Jan Mayen’s Isle, both of which 
are of volcanic formation. With the exception of disseminated Iron Pyrites and 
brown-clay Iron Ore in Quartz-rocks, no metalliferous compounds were met with. 
The only inflammable mineral in the collection is a specimen of Brown-coal, 
found at Marble Point, which, considering the nature of the country, is to be 
viewed as very interesting, and leaves us to regret that tlie time of the officers 
of the expedition was so limited, as to prevent their determining its geognostic 
position. The Dolomite Marble from Hccla Cove agrees in colour, size of grain, 
and other characters, with the statuary marble of Italy. In these islands, as in 
©Id Greenland, and several other islands discovered by Captain Parry during 
his former voyages, the Precious Garnet abounds. Its occurrence in Ross’s 
Islet, and its known distribution in other countries, shews that of all the gems it 
has the widest geographical range, extending in the northern hemisphere from 
the equator to the high latitude of the most northern known land. 


2 II 


THE END. 
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